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Other wire cloths and screens will be illustrated in subsequent advertisements of this series. 
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LICKS 11% GRADE: 


wi N N ER ...- JOE Q. TAYLOR, general superintendent 


adds tons to each payload, saves gas and tires! 


The Two-Way Barney Car System 
moves 15-ton payloads up an 11% 
incline 747 feet long in 48 seconds. 
Here, briefly, is how it works (see 
photo above). The empty tractor- 
trailer, coming down the dual-road 
incline under some of its power, 
pushes a barney car before it. The 
barney car is attached to a cable 
which extends to the top of the in- 
cline, runs free around bull wheels, 
and carries down the opposite side 
of the dual-road to a second barney 
car. The push of the empty unit on 
the downgrade is carried through the 
cable to the second barney car which 
pulls uphill against the rear axle of 
the loaded trailer. 


Thus, one tractor-trailer unit serves 
to balance the other’s weight on the 
incline, and the only power required 
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of the two units is that which is used 
to raise the actual payload. The 
upgrade run, formerly hard on the 
transmissions of the tractors, and 
costly in gasoline and tires, is now 
easy and economical. 


Toy trucks, toy cannon and fishing line 
were some of the materials used on 
Joe Taylor’s first small-scale model 
of the system. But the main ingre- 
dients were ‘know-how’, and an 
expert knowledge of semi-trailer 
haulage. Joe Q. Taylor was one of 
the first quarrymen to recognize the 
advantages of EASTON Semi-Trail- 
ers. Today he commands a fleet of 32 
EASTON TR-10’s serving all four 
of his company’s quarries. 

The complete story of the Two-Way 
Barney Car System is told in EAS- 


of a well-known quarry corporation. Mr. Taylor’s new Two- 
Way Barney Car System, used at one of his company’s quar- 
ries, was selected for first prize in the ‘‘Hints and Helps” Contest 
sponsored by Rock Products. The award, a $100 War Bond, 
was announced in the January 1943 issue of Rock Products. 
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TON » os 
movies of the nryey - 
able to be shown on request: £AS- 
TON can furnish complete equip- 
ment and engineering for similar 
installations, and can also provide 
useful information on many other 
short-cuts to conservation and big- 
ger payloads. For a copy of Bulletin 
183, or for helpful advice on your 
own haulage problem, write to: 
Engineering Counsel, Easton Car & 
Construction Company, Easton, Pa. 
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BUDA DIESEL 


MOOTH as a steam-engine, a Buda Low-pressure Diesel 

delivers the kind of steady, vibrationless power that steps 
Up Equipment output and adds years to its life. 

No other Diesel can offer you Buda’s quick-starting, parts- 
Saving smoothness .. . it’s your best bet if you want Diesel 
uV-1) (Yete) alolaa Am AlaaleLeLamial-MmolUlalallate Mal olaelilolamelaro Malle lamuteliae 
tenance costs of ordinary high pressure Diesels! 

Your Buda distributor will gladly furnish performance- 
proved facts on Buda Diesel and gasoline engines, 20 to 
340 h.p. See him now. 


lhe 


Harvey (Ss°%°) Illinois 
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CRANES 









HAT’S the job being performed by this 
Lorain-40 Crane, owned by Highland 
Sand & Gravel Co., West Roxbury. Mass. It 


works ll hours a day, week in and week out 


—feeding material, loading sand into trucks. 


casting accumulated iailings to one. side. 


There’s no time out on this job. Each type 
of handling requires 10 to 20 feet of travel to 
a new position—keeps the Lorain constantly 


on the move. 


This type of high speed, high-pressure work 


demands a machine that can work fast, and 


SHOVELS 
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One of the 4 Lorains owned by 
Highland Sand & Gravel Company, 
feeding material into a special dry 
sand-screening apparatus at the 


company’s Burlington, Mass. Pit. 


take plenty of punishment. The 34-yd. Lorain, 
like all others in % to 2-yd. Lorain line, 
gives you more of everything you need— 


power, capacity, strength, and versatility. 


Why not see your Lorain distributor for com- 
plete information on the Lorain line? He is the 
best source for information on any new types 
or designs of post-war equipment and can 
give you up-to-the-minute advice on the latest, 
most efficient methods of material handling. 


THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY 
LORAIN, OHIO 
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THE CHALLENGE of the war program for a 
vast expansion in supplying finely sized mate- 


rials, is answered by STURTEVANT Air Sep- - 


arators. 

“STURTEVANTS" meet every need of the 
operator who requires continuous high-capac- 
ity output of accurately classified products, 
with costs held to a minimum. 
“STURTEVANTS" are dependable for meet- 
ing both government and industrial specifi- 
cations because they provide a fineness range 
of 40-mesh to 350-mesh and micron sizes... 
perfectly controlled particle size and specific 
surface area ... . lower mill temperatures 
... « larger mill output . . . maximum uni- 
formity of material. 





PASSWORD 


in Fine Sizing 


Write for Bulletins 








Hundreds of STURTE- 
VANT Air Separators 
are now in use in the 
cement industry alone. 
All were accepted on 
approval, none re- 
jected. 
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“GREEN HANDS” 


xperienced mainte- 


nance men may mean more idle equipment 
time unless your “green hands” are given 
adequate instruction: Improper lubrication 
and the lack of reguiar servicing not only 
rating life of equipment, 
s of 


@ The shortage of e 


shortens the ope 
but results in breakdowns and los 
productive capacity that could be avoided. 
If your lubrication men have not been 
provided with the information they need 
to properly care for Rear-Dump OF Bottom- 
Dump FEUCLIDS, write out Service Depart 
ment for Lubrication Charts and Schedules. 
For Model F Rear-Dump EUCLIDS request 
Form INS-165; Bottom-Dump Euclid lubri- 
cation data is contained in Forms INS-162 
and INS-172. | 
The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co. 
CLEVELAND OHIO 
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WINGING this huge concrete form 

into place typifies the vital import- 

ance of protecting wire ropes against 
excessive wear and corrosion. 

Not only in the building of giant 
dams, but in all work involving the use 
of cranes, derricks, hoists, shovels, 
drag lines, etc., operators everywhere 
are protecting their wire rope by lubri- 
cating it with Texaco Crater. 

Texaco Crater penetrates to the very 
core, sealing each wire in a tough, vis- 
cous film that reduces internal friction 
and wear, keeps out moisture, rust and 
corrosion. 

So effective have Texaco lubricants 
proved in increasing output that they 
are definitely preferred in the several 


important fields listed at the right. 


A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate in the selection of the 
most suitable lubricants for your equip- 
ment. Just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points 
in the 48 States, or write: 

The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


More locomotives and railroad cars in the 
U. S. are lubricated with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 


More revenue airline miles in the U. S. are 
flown with Texaco than with any other brand. 


More buses, more bus lines and more bus- 
miles are lubricated and fueled with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


More stationary Diesel horsepower in the 
U.S. is lubricated with Texaco than with any 
other brand. 


More Diesel horsepower on streamlined 
trains in the U. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with all other brands combined. 


TUNE 


CRATER 
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BELTING € 
AND HOSE , 

WITH € 
\ THUMB < 


Man owes his handiness to his thumbs. It is the thumb that 
gives grip to the hand. It is the thumb that enables man to 
master and control physical activity. 


The thumb represents the power and capability that sets 
man apart from other creatures—so we use it to symbolize 
the extra something that distinguishes Thermoid belting 
and hose and other industrial products. 


The engineers and production experts who build Thermoid 
Industrial Products approach their work with a knowledge 
of end-use problems. Beyond their equations and specifi- 
cations, these men see the millions of tons of material that 
will be carried on a conveyor belt . . . the miles of seams to 
be made with a length of welding hose: 


The Thermoid name on industrial products is proof posi- 
tive to everyone in your organization—from the President 
down—that the Purchasing Agent is giving Production 
and Maintenance the best that can be had. 


P.S. In line with material conservation, Thermoid has pre- 
pared a series of bulletins on how to extend the life of 
rubber products now in use. You might find them helpful 
to be passed on as reminders to your operating people. Feel 
free to ask for copies. 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: Transmission Belting « 
F.H.P. and Multiple V-Belts and Drives * Conveyor Belting 
e Elevator Belting « Wrapped and Molded Hose * Sheet 
Packings ¢ Industrial Brake Linings and Friction Products. 


IT’S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID 
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WELDED! 
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is Better 
than a 
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WE BUILD 


Rotary Kilns 
Rotary Coolers 
Rotary Dryers 
Rotary Slakers 
Scrubbers 
Evaporators 
Jaw Crushers 
Gyratory Crushers 
Reduction Crushers 
Crushing Rolls 
Grinding Mills 
Ball Mills 
Rod Mills 
Tube Mills 
Pug Mills 
Wash Mills 
Feeders 
Rotary Screens 
Elevators 






























If it were possible, which of course it is not, to hammer out in a single piece, 
a steel frame for a Traylor Type H Blake Jaw Crusher, it would not be as 
good as one made by our method, because its shape is such that the forging 
process would set up strains that would inevitably weaken the unit in some 
parts. 

You see, we use honest rolled steel plate, and when the pieces that com- 
pose the whole are welded in their proper places by our original scientific 
methods, a crusher frame is produced that is stronger and more dependable 
than could be made in any other way of any other material. No strains are 
set up, and the welded joints are so thoroughly fused as to be stronger than 
the parent metal. Literally, the assembled unit is in one piece, overwhelm- 
ingly strong, yet of lighter weight than could be attained in a casting. 

The frame is not the only valuable feature of the Type H Crusher. A simpli- 
fied and improved Swing Jaw Suspension saves power and wear, separate 
Pitman Shaft Bearings and CURVED JAW PLATES that employ the principle 
of the Bell Heads and Concaves that have made Traylor Reduction Crushers 
leaders in the field. The curved jaw plates enable FINER crushing at 
GREATER CAPACITY without increase of power used. Also, the wearing 
metal consumed per ton is minimum, and the product is more cubical and 
contains less waste fines, both because the curved jaw plates eliminate all 
choking. 

The Type H Crusher is built in a wide range of sizes,—eight sizes from 
8” x 12” to 30” x 42”,—thus covering almost every ordinary requirement. 

Investigate this machine closely, before you buy. Our representative will 
be glad to give you all of the “dope” in person, if you like. Write us. 


SEE BULLETIN 2105 


H~~rY LC 





ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS —— ALLENTOWN. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES SPOKANE 
3416 Empire State Bldg. 2051 One La Salle St. Bldg. 101 West Second South St. 919 Chester Williams Bldg. 8S. 2707 Rhyolite Rd. 
B. C. EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 
551 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C. 
Export Department — 104 Pearl St., New York -City. Foreign Sales Agencies: London, Lima, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
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Antofagasta, Oruro, Montivideo. 


PENNA.,U.S.A. 
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It is no accident that GATES — the 
World’s Largest Maker of V-belts—began 
supplying industry with thousands of V-belts 
made entirely of synthetic rubber 5 years 
before anyone could know that supplies of 
natural rubber would be cut off by war. 


‘The Gates, synthetic rubber V-belt—now 
thoroughly tested by years, not months, of 
service—was in no sense developed as merely 
a “substitute” for rubber. -It was designed to 
be—and in certain important applications it 
has proved itself to be—greatly superior to 
belts of natural rubber. 

There is this to be kept always in mind 
concerning rubber:—A tree can make only 
one kind. In synthetic rubbers we have the 


‘choice of many kinds. Gates uses each kind 


where it best meets some particular service 
need, 

In the Gates Special Heat and Oil Belt, 
for instance, a very special kind of synthetic 
rubber is used. This special synthetic rubber 
has the ability to withstand heat and oil 


THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


much better than natural rubber can. 


You know, of course, from every day ex- 
perience, that your Standard Gates Vulco 
Ropes withstand exposure to heat and oil 
very well. It is when the heat or oil con- 
ditions become excessively severe that the 
Gates special synthetic V-belt, at a little 
higher price, has proved its ability to give 
very much longer wear than any other V- 
belt you can use. 


Beyond any question, Gates has had 
longer experience and more successful experi- 
ence in the fabrication of synthetic rubber V- 
belts than any other manufacturer. 


‘To know of this will be to your advantage 
—particularly NOW when Gates’ unequaled 
experience in’ making synthetic rubber V- 
belts can be put to use right in your own 
plant. You have only to look in your tele- 
phone directory and call the Gates Field En- 

ineer. He will put at your service the full 

nefits of Gates’ knowledge and experience 
without the slightest obligation. 





Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 
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5 CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK CITY ATLANTA, GA. LOS ANGELES, CAL. DENVER, COLO. 
fe 349 West Washington 215-219 Fourth Avenue 738 C. & S. National Bank Building 2240 East Washington Boulevard 999 South Broadway 
DALLAS, TEXAS PORTLAND, ORE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. Sth Avenue 1090 Bryant Street 
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The Care and Maintenance of Rock Crushers 








Ten Time and Money-Saving 
Maintenance Rules: 






















Be sure there is no play in side bearings. Tighten 
locking nuts with a blunt chisel and hammer, as illustrated. 


2. Before shutting off power, be sure that machinery is 
cleaned of all stone or gravel. 


3. Keep your equipment clean and free of dirt and 
excess grease. 


+. Tighten all loose nuts and bolts every morning or 
every night, and check them periodically during the day. 
Make a thorough check after moving to a new location. 
Loose parts cause rapid wear or serious breakage and 
costly delays. 


5. Crusher and chassis should always be kept level 


6. The key wedge should be kept close to the jaw. Insert 
shims behind wedge if necessary. Check wedge daily to 
be sure that it is tight; and that movable jaw remains 
centered. 


7. Always adjust movable jaws when crusher is running 
empty, until they touch lightly. Then back them off 
slightly for clearance. Never allow them to pound. Ten- 
sion spring should be just loose enough to allow free 
operation. 


8. Don’t raise or lower the adjusting wedge enough to 
cause a tilting in the toggle plate bearing wedge. Use a 
longer or shorter toggle to get the desired opening at 
the discharge opening of the jaws. 


9. Be sure toggle seat on pitman is tight. 


10. Be sure to use genuine parts—and see that they are 
properly installed. Follow instruction sheets of consult 
manufacturer. 


UNIVERSAL ENGINEERING CORP. 


Formerly Universal Crusher Co. 
619 C Ave. West Cedar Rapids, lowa 











They’re giving their lives— 
let’s lend our money! 
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“ witH Gulf Products our trucks deliver 


dependable service 
12. hours a day,” 


says hauling contractor for war projects 





“Proper Lubrication and efficient fuel 
performance keep our equipment con- 


tinuously on the move at low cost” 


Today the care and maintenance of large truck fleets, 
such as the one operated by William A. Harting of 
Lansdowne, Maryland, is no easy task. It demands 
exacting attention to every detail—one of the most 
important of which is the use of proper lubricants 
and fuels. 

Construction men have found through experience 
that the use of high quality petroleum products is the 
surest guarantee of efficient operation and the best 
insurance against breakdowns or mechanical failures. 
That is why so many contractors engaged in vital war 
construction work today are turning to Gulf Quality 
Products. 

In addition to their high quality, there are three 
additional advantages in using Gulf products: first, 
an experienced Gulf engineer recommends, on the 
job, the proper types and grades for each requirement; 
second, you’ re sure of getting lubricants exactly suited 
to your equipment and to your operating conditions 





William A. Harting, contractor of Lansdowne, Mary- 
land, is engaged in hauling under sub-contract for many 
firms doing war-construction work in Maryland. He has 
just completed hauling for a large airport, and is now 
building defense highways leading to several Naval 
and Air bases. His fleet consists of 65 trucks of 3%- to 
5-ton capacity with an average load of 4 cubic yards. 
He is shown above conferring with a Gulf Service 
Engineer. 


‘ 


—for the Gulf line includes over 400 quality oils and 
greases; third, Gulf’s wide distribution through more 
than 1200 warehouses, located throughout 30 states 
from Maine to New Mexico, insures prompt delivery. 

Write or phone Gulf now, and arrange to use Gulf 
higher quality lubricants and fuels on your next job. 
They will help you complete it more quickly and at 
a larger profit. 


GULF GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Check Your 


Here are 5 of 
the most dangerous 
bottlenecks 
threatening U.S. 
Processors today. 
Check yours — then 
note how much help 
you can gef 
from Allis-Chalmers 
Cooperative 
Engineering to crack 


them wide open! “many of your key se Ma ybe yo 


ae 


rity ae GALL ON ALLIS 
THEY ARE~ - 
T’S PLENTY TOUGH to crack bottlenecks today... but re- 


member there’s one company that specializes in helping 
you do it — Allis-Chalmers! 








Here’s an organization that builds all types of basic process- 
ing equipment . . . in the full line highlighted below. 


Because it’s the business of Allis-Chalmers engineers to know 
all phases of basic processing, they know ways to make units 
of existing equipment “team up” better...to give you im- 
mediately increased war production. | 








Teamwork! When you specify Allis-Chalmers, Another important plus that comes from building all types 
our engineers work closely with your staff! Of equipment: Allis-Chalmers engineers are not forced to 
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Bottlenecks! 


Cs 















gms quickly. * 





to “get by” need = 


CHALMERS! 


recommend some one type. What you need dictates their. 
recommendations, not what they’ve got! 








If you have a bottleneck to break, Allis-Chalmers Cooperative 
Engineering is ready to help. Call your nearby district office. 
| Or write ALLIS-CHALMERS, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


WE WORK FOR E WE PLAN FOR 


. VICTORY © PEACE J 





Models of processing machinery in Allis- 
Chalmers laboratories reproduce conditions 
sides in your plant — help eliminate guesswork! 


‘Log &Sand Washers | Motors & Drives Centrifugal Pumps 


si 


For washing and disintegra- | Efficient separation and de- | All-welded modern units for | Unbeatable team—Lo-Mainte- | Largest line, highest efficien 
tion of materials up to 12”. watering — 8 different types. | materials up to 3'/2” size. nance Motor & Texrope V-belts. | cies — built with motors 
| | 
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OU and your fighting brothers of Yugoslavia 
made terms with the Axis . . . your terms... 
Unconditional Defiance. And from mountain strong- 
holds, your battalions continue to fight back on 
those terms. 

Your active patriotism is inspiring—and, in an- 
swer, we and our allies are drawing closer. Our 
bombs are beating down on our common enemy. 
Our armies are advancing by land, sea and air to 
break through and join you in Victory. 

The road that leads to freedom has its beginning 
deep in the earth—in mines, in pits and quarries. 
Basic war material—blasted loose by mining men 
and started on its way to the war front—arrives 
there as fighting machines. And to make this basic 
material available to manufacture, our Company pro- 
vides the miners with dependable, useful products 
—Ensign-Bickford Safety Fuse and Primacord- 
Bickford Detonating Fuse. With mining men and 
fighting men, we share the will toward Victory— 
and Victory Begins Underground! 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY 
SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT 
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These two kinds of wire rope are made in our factory of the 
same special analysis high carbon steel, the same carefully con- 
trolled heat treatment and continuous wire drawing process. As 
made by our skilled craftsmen both give you plus value. 


Yet there is a difference which means money-in-your-pocket. 
It is this: In ordinary wire rope of any make, the wires are “laid” 
into position without first being relieved of stresses set up through 
changing wires from straight to helical or spiraling shapes. Under 
these unresolved stresses, the wires have a strong tendency to 
fight each other and will fly apart when the’ seizing wire is re- 
moved. This wasted effort cuts down the resistance to bending 
fatigue of the rope as a whole. 


In Union-formed wire rope, the method of helical or spiral 
shaping the wires in it before they become component parts, 
entirely frees the rope of shaping stresses. Thus preformed, parts 
lay in their positions in such perfect repose that they will not fly 
apart—in fact, often must be pried from position. Union-formed 
wire rope, therefore, utilizes its full stamina for maximum 











“THE ULTIMATE IN LOW COST WIRE ROPE” 
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resistance to bending fatigue. That is why Union-formed wire 
rope bends more easily. Every wire and every strand pulls 
together to wear longer. 


This is only one of 10 time-saving, money-in-your-pocket ad- 
vantages of Union-formed wire rope. To the limit permitted 
under conditions of war, Union is striving to satisfy urgent 
needs outside of war production. 


UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
2132 Manchester Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Tulsa © Houston © Chicago © Sale LakeCity © New Orleans 
Monahans, Texas © Portland « Ashland,Ky. © Atlanta 


IF YOU ARE NOT ON OUR MAILING LIST send for 
these bulletins; “ROPE DOPE,” “Socketing Wire Rope,” 
“Splicing Wire Rope,” “Correct Handling of Wire Rope,” and 
“Wire Rope Lubrication.” Engineering information supplied 
without obligation, G-43 


THREE TIMES WON 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN 
WAR PRODUCTION 


WHEN YOU NEED PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


SPECIFY union-formed 
17 





FOR 
NAVAL TARGETS 





A taut steel rope angles down into the boiling wake, 
so small in proportion to the vessel that it seems like 
a fishing line over the stern of a rowboat. 

Far off over the rim of the horizon, there’s a flicker 
of light followed by a sound like distant thunder. 
The steel rope jerks as if some huge sea monster were 
nibbling at it. 

The steel line is not for fishing. It’s a target-towing 
hawser. The distant thunder comes from the big guns 
of a battleship. The “nibbling”’ is the impact of heavy 
shells upon the target. 

Naval target-towing hawser is one of the many 
special war ropes now being produced by Bethlehem 
Steel Company. Because of its great length, this rope 
must be light yet incredibly strong. It must also 
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resist corrosion by sea water. To solve this particular 
problem, Bethlehem developed steel rope wire with 
very high strength and shock resistance. This wire is 
coated by the exclusive bethanizing process. Beth- 
anizing is an electrolytic coating process which pro- 
duces the purest, tightest, most uniform zinc armor 
ever applied to rope wire, and yet does not reduce 
the toughness or fatigue-resistance of the wire. 

Every foot of wire rope made by Bethlehem is 
helping in some way to win the war. We’re working 
168 hours a week to supply the battlefronts and yet 
not neglect the mines, quarries, mills, factories and 
dozens of other ‘‘musts’’ at home. 


gETHLEHE 


STEEL 
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D OWN America’s long Pacific - 


Coast Line the map is changing. War Birds Nests— 
landing fields that were never there before mark 
strategic locations for America’s protection. | 
War time construction is high pressure construc- 
tion — the toughest possible test on man and 
machine. It is significant that Morrison-Knudsen 
of Boise, Idaho, a firm that bases its purchase of 
machinery on the job to be done, has bought 
Cedarapids Portable Crushing Plants again and 
again. From far flung Alaska to the plains of 
- Mexico Morrison-Knudsen. has been building war 


birds nests with Cedarapids plants. And 
Knudsen is just one of the many w 
outfits that have .been getting big outp 
Cedarapids' plants and who have bought 
than one Cedarapids portable crushing 
Remember a repeat order buyer is a 


buyer. Tomorrow when peace makes the 


ment and expansion of your ow 
sible, remember that lowa Cedare 
both war and peace time te 
leading contractors. Come 


- aggregate producing eq 


IOWA MANUFACTURING COMP 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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chooses per” DIESELS 


NE of America’s largest companies, with branches from 
coast to coast, has installed proven Superior Diesels to 
be used as standby power. 


This company’s business is of such a critical nature that power 
failure, even for an hour, would be a serious hindrance to our 
war effort. Their choice of Superior Stationary Diesels for 
standby power is another very real tribute to the quality, 
economy and absolute dependability of this great engine. 


i 














SUPERIOR ENGINES 


Division of The National Supply Co. 


Executive Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Offices: Springfield, Ohio; Boston, 
Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Houston, Texas; 
Fort Worth, Texas; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Chicago, Ill. Factory: 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Two 6-cylinder 7“ x 9° — 
135 H.P. at 720 R.P.M. 
Stationary Diesel Engines 
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A pair of pants is not as hard to replace as vital motor 
parts— but in either case, you’re more interested in 
protection than in replacement. Macmillan RING- 
FREE Motor Oil protects pistons... rings... valves... 
bearings because it reduces friction faster! 


Reduced fuel consumption is 
proof of friction Reduction! 


If friction is reduced, more horsepower is released to 
the drive-shaft—and this extra horsepower should be 
measureable in reduced fuel consumption. “Compare 
RING-FREE with any other motor oil on that basis 
under similar conditions! 


RING-FREE removes carbon 


Carbon removal is a natural RING-FREE function, 
inherent in the crude oil and retained by the exclusive 
Macmillan patented process. RING-FREE removes 
carbon while the motor runs! 


In 1094 certified road tests, with various makes of owner-driven 
cars, the average immediate saving of gasoline was 1.3 miles per 
gallon after crankcases were drained and refilled with RING- 
FREE. In many types of Diesel operations, as much as 25% re- 
duction in operating costs (including maintenance and fuel) are 
reported. At the same time, oil consumption is reported decreased! 


REGU Gee meee BY REDUCING 
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Macmillan RING-FREE Motor Oil combines 
all these qualities: 1—Removes Carbon, 
2—Reduces Friction Fast, 3—Saves Fuel, 
4—Has Great Film Strength, 5—Has High 
Heat Resistance, 6—Long Cling to Metal, 
7—Fast Penetration, 8—Is Non-Corrosive, 
9—Is Less Affected by Dilution. 


Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 
50 W. 50th, New York © 624 $. Michigan Ave., Chicago © 530 W. Gth, Los Angeles 


Copyright 1943 Macmillan Petroleum Corp. 
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One of the big problems on the big airbase jobs these 
days is to produce sufficient quantities of suitable aggre- 
gates. Concrete construction requires sized, crushed, and 
washed aggregate. Bituminous surfacing materials should 
be crushed and sized. 

In most cases, there is little choice of materials. It is 
necessary that the aggregate plant be capable of process- 
ing any available materials so they are suitable for the job. 

Here is Pioneer's answer. A semi-portable plant that is 





complete with steel bins and conveyors, both designed to 
be knocked down for moving. 

The plant consists of a traveling grizzly feeder—a 30"x 
42" primary jaw crusher—a 54x24" secondary roll 
crusher—a 40x22” final roll crusher—a 4'x16’ vibrating 
screen—four steel storage bins—washing equipment— 
lattice frame belt conveyors and Diesel power. 

The complete plant was designed by Pioneer Engineers 
—factory built and shipped complete with all necessary 
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drives, spouting, and everything except the foundation 
One manufacturer is responsible for all the equipment. 
It is a balanced plant, without a bottleneck. It is easy and 
quick to set up as soon as it arrives on the job. 
This plant will operate in quarry rock or gravel and it 
will produce clean, graded, crushed aggregate. If neces- 
sary, it will produce sand from quarry rock. 


Maybe Pioneer can answer your problem too. 




















DRY GRINDING 


The reduction of many materials fre- 
quently can be done most economically 
> in the dry state. Typical is a recent in- 
stallation of 10 ft. diameter Hardinge 
Mills with air classifiers and air heaters 
reducing a manganese ore containing up 
to 15% moisture to a dried product pass- 















































3 ing 48 mesh. 
/, = The Hardinge Company, Inc. has de- 
signed and installed dry grinding Ball 
© and Pebble Mills equipped with air clas- 
~~ 2 \\ sifiers for many years. We have a wide 
experience in the grinding and classify- 
Ne 9 ing of hard and abrasive materials. 
! 
i Bulletin 13-D describing the Hardinge 
4. ¥ \ 7 | Conical Mills will be sent upon request. 
,; yy { 6 
—~ | 2 _ 
a. } t HARDINGE EQUIPMENT 
{ = Bulletin 
Cis ale pe No. 
et. te, bt 1 le eee Beh og 31-C 
RRS os i oa chek oa cats OY clams 31-C 
OT SR ih a ae 17-B 
8 Classifiers, Counter-Current ......... 39-A 
Classifiers, HYGPO 2.6005 .06566.506% 31-C 
Density Stapuizer.... .... 6050.4 6.540 42 
RaeRR Re ee ck stata 36 
Arrangement of Conical Mill and Dryers pielai Aids te wahcths ac wine ski Sle eo ica ee 16-C 
ms IRI eos bg Bs ad Sassy oaetcn eee 42 
Loop Classifier jac io i: || (ae ce eee 33-C 
Feeders, Constant Weight .......... 33-C 
1. Material fed to mill by constant weight Feeder. ae ic. oe le 33-C 
[a ae 2: nr 33-C 


2. Finished material removed from mill as soon as 


Feeders, Non-Flooding .............. 33-C 
produced. MCS MRONENIRRERE SO eave Toe ws sash Serge uae 43 
; ' : PEP MNS TOSCINGN fo506)2 es ac. desis faneagine meee 2 30-A 
3. Separations: 20 mesh to as fine as 99.9% minus car Pie tea 3 
325 mesh. Ren rarer: 19-A 
; : Mills, Conical Ball ...... ai Senteghnteceet 13-D 
4. Oversize returned to feed end of mill. ne! 13 
5. Product discharged at any elevation—no ele- Mills, Rod ........... 0.0... essere 25-A 
ene er Bee. I sk Gee betes oc wrwiaeloe 18 
™ . MRE aM oo oer oh cs ele tis Saabs 31-C 
6. Fan returns clean air to mill. Pumps, Diaphragm ................. 32 
. “Ruggles-Coles” Dryers ............ 16-C 
7. Small amount of air and vapor vented. Kilns and Coolers .................. 16-C 
' . F peruboers, Conical ........6......65 37 
8. “Electric Ear’ Sound Control Unit maintains COO 17-B 
maximum capacity. MNS 55h aS ena siddantaxcess 31-C 


ARDINGE 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED —- YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


122 East 42nd Street 208 West Wacker Drive 501 Howard Street Bay St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Illinois San Francisco, California ume in Canada 
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How a LeTourneau Rooter Can Help You 


Save lools. 


These Simple Rooter Methods Will Help You Strip More Yardage 
Faster with Fewer Men and Machines at Lower Costs 


You can increase the stripping 


efficiency of your tractor-operated 


LeTourneau Dozers and Carryall 
Scrapers by first breaking up all 
hard materials — shale, hardpan, 
sunbaked clay or frozen ground— 
with a LeTourneau Rooter. By 
using a Rooter you speed rate of 
overburden removal and cut down 
maintenance on your tractors and 
other tractor tools. On most strip- 
ping jobs in tough, rocky material, 
Rooting also eliminates the need 
for shovels, compressors and drills 
and gives better fragmentation for 
Scraper loading than does blasting. 
It’s safer . . . faster . . . and far 
cheaper. Thus, you save on both 
manpower and tools. 
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Built to Work 
On Your Dozer Tractor 


Both LeTourneau Rooter and 
Dozer are single-cable operated ... 
can be combined on standard rear- 
mounted 2-drum Power Control 
Unit . . . to Root and Doze over 
short hauls with one tractor, or for 
pusher loading Rooted materials 
into Carryall Scrapers. Your trac- 
tor operator easily handles both 
tools . . . neither interferes with 
the operation of the other. 


Quickly Interchangeable 


Rooter is easily dropped to free 
tractor for LeTourneau Carryall 
Scraper, Crane and other drawbar 
work .. . thus, further increases 


the usefulness of your tractor. 








(Above) Using center tooth only, rugged 
Heavy Duty Rooter takes full pull of "Cater- 
pillar’ D8 to break up hard shale for Scraper 
loading. Note veteran Carryall in back- 
ground. Material like this used to be truck 
and shovel work. 


With more than 2,000 rugged 
LeTourneau Rooters now in use 
by successful pit and quarry oper- 
ators, miners, contractors and log- 
gers all over the world .. . these 
job-proved methods are sure to 
give you lower cost stripping effi- 
ciency .. . same time, help lick the 
man and machine shortage prob- 
lem. Put these work-increasing 
Rooter methods to use NOW. And 
for your parts and repair service 
. . . keep in touch with your Le- 
Tourneau-“Caterpillar” dealer. He 
is equipped to keep your tractors 
and LeTourneau stripping equip- 
ment working at full efficiency for 
Victory. 


(Left) This smart California stripping outfit 
saved the need for a second tractor by com- 
bining operation of its LeTourneau Heavy 
Duty Rooter with Bulldozer ... and at the 
same time, practically doubled the useful- 
ness of its Caterpillar’ D7 tractor. The job 
—breaking up hard, sun-baked clay for easy 
stripping of underlying gravel deposits. 


Manufacturers of DOZERS, CARRYALL* 
SCRAPERS, POWER CONTROL UNITS, 
ROOTERS*, SHEEP'S FOOT ROLLERS, 
TOURNAPULLS*, TOURNAROPE®*, 
TOURNATRAILERS*, TOURNAWELD*, 
TRACTOR CRANES. 

*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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it’s bad when this pair gets together- 


E referred sometime ago in these 

columns to “Miss Application 
of the old school”—cited, as an ex- 
ample of her school of thought, the 
frequent use of pipe heavier than 
needed for the ordinary run of low 
or moderate pressure services. 

Not long ago another character, 
“Al”, came along—full name: Allo- 
cation. Al has an essential job to per- 
form in war industry, and it isn't right 
for his job to be all messed up by 
Miss Application. 

Yet it’s easy to see how this can 
happen — how carefully allocated 
materials can be wasted by their mis- 
application in this field. And con- 
versely it’s easy to see that, in the 
case of pipe, most efficient use of 
available steel is made when the 
pipe is “just right” for the job it has 
to handle. 

Taylor Spiral Pipe has saved and 








will continue to save countless tons 
of vital steel. It has saved countless 
dollars, too; for the installed cost is 
low—often no more than half that of 
the heavier pipe it so well replaces. 

Listed opposite are just a few of 
the many services that can be han- 
dled, adequately, with strength and 
service life to spare, by this light- 
but-rugged pipe. The chances are that 
it would find a lot of applications in 
your plant, too. 

Switching to Taylor spiral for ser- 
vices like those listed is made prac- 
tical by the range of sizes and variety 
of fittings. Thicknesses range from 
18 to 6 gauge; joint lengths to 40 ft. 
All types of end joints, all kinds of 
fittings and “specials” or fabricated 
assemblies are produced, providing 
a complete service with undivided 
responsibility. Why not consider it 
for that next job. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS, General Offices & Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 50 CHURCH ST. @ 
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Change to TAYLOR 
SPIRAL PIPE FOR: 


@ High and Low Pressure 
Water Lines. 

@ Low Pressure Steam and 
Air Lines. 

@ Steam and Diesel Exhaust 
Lines. 

@® Vacuum and Suction 
Lines. 

@ Blower Piping. 

@ Sand and Gravel Lines. 

@ Industrial Gas Lines. 

@ Oil and Gas Gathering 
Lines. 

®@ Swing Pipe. 

@ Spray Pond Piping. 

@ Hydraulic Mining. 





@ Dredge Lines. 
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THE ‘AIR ARM’ OF INDUSTRY 


Applying Compressed Air for countless jobs is one 


of Ingersoll-Rand’s major contributions for the in- 
dustries of war and peace. 

Armies of drill runners mining the vital metals, 
building the strategic roads and air fields, driving 
the tunnels for highways, railroads and water—all 
with rock drills powered by Compressed Air. 

Thousands of men, women too, building planes, 
ships, tanks, autos, trucks, locomotives, bridges, 


machines, and process plants—with drills, grinders, 


Ingersoll-Rand 


11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
COMPRESSORS + TURBO BLOWERS + ROCK DRILLS + AIR TOOLS 


September, 1943 


riveting hammers, chippers, hoists— powered by 
Compressed Air. 

Today’s war production also emphasizes the use 
of Compressed Air for propelling torpedoes, scav- 
enging guns, starting Diesels, for painting, for ship 
salvage, for blasting sirens, for inflation of tires, 
for blowing blast furnaces and cupolas to increase 
steel production. ... 

Ingersoll-Rand has pioneered Compressed Air 
Systems since 1871, ever developing new and time- 


saving applications. 





OlL AND GAS ENGINES + CONDENSERS + CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
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® Built by THE W. S. TYLER CO. 


he way they take heavy gyrat- 

ing loads on this rugged, well- 
balanced Ty-Rock 6’ x 14’ screen with its 
full-floating, circle-throw action ... the 
way they stand up year after year re- 
quiring no adjustments, DULG Self- 
\ligning Spherical Roller Bearings prove 
they have full load-carrying capacity to 
handle large tonnages of rock. They 
combine low upkeep and power require- 
ments with a liberal factor of safety 
against overloads. Advantages that are 
responsible for the success of SSF 
Bearings not only on the battlefields 
but in all types of quarry equipment as 
well. 5402 


SASS INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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SCREENS BIG TONNAGE 


ON SKF BEARINGS 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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IRA... DEBEN SER AMERICANOS/ 


IGHT you are, Pedro! They 


are Americans! Americans 


ith a war to win... your war and 
urs. And they’re wasting no time 
bout it! Your slumbering moun- 
pins have awakened to the echo 
f tooting whistles, the rolling 
if wheels, the hum of motors. 


Day and night, in these open 
it mines and quarries which dot 
e map from South America’s 
epics to Canada’s frozen north, 
e big P&H Electric Shovels are 


clawing out the earth’s treasures 
of metallic ores, coal and limestone 
—feeding blast furnaces and smelt- 
ers where the roar of production 
swells into a crescendo of Victory. 


Yes, real Americans they are, 
these P&H Electric Shovels. Born 
in Milwaukee, descended from a 
long line of excavators, they bring 
mass production methods with 
the speed and stamina that mean 
lower costs per ton wherever raw 
materials are dug in large volumes. 


Big as today’s wartime job may be, 
these machines are ready — ready to de- 
liver faithfully until the job is done. 
And after that, they’re ready to meet 
the challenge of tomorrow. 


"CORP 10N 


4 \__ EXCAVATORS + ELECTRIC CRANES + ARC 


4585 West National Avenue 
MILWAUKEE «© WISCONSIN 


Electric Cranes © Electric Hoists * Arc Welders 
Excavators * Welding Electrodes 








WELDERS HOISTS - WELDING ELECTRODES - MOTORS 


FOUR AND ONE-HALF MILLION STRONG! 


Today America’s magnificent highway trucking system has become the 
greatest production line in history—an endless chain in which over 
4,500,000 trucks play their vital part in the miracle of America’s war 


production. Either as raw material, or finished product, almost every bit 
of war equipment travels by truck. With truck manufacture halted for the 
duration, existing trucks and the men who drive and service them are 


doing a mighty job. Mack is doubly proud that the extra quality, extra 
strength, extra long life built into every Mack now means so much not 
just to Mack owners, but to the country as a whole! 


TRUCKS 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New Brunswick, ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


N. J. Factory branches and dealers in all principal cities for 
, service and parts. BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


IF YOU'VE GOT A MACK, YOU’RE LUCKY...IF YOU PLAN TO GET ONE, YOU'RE WISE! 
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Both steel and production time are critical. Save both by regular inspection of your machines. 
Look especially to your wire ropes that operate them. Wire rope is expendable. Take care of it 
in order to receive its full service. And this applies to all ropes including LAY-SET Preformed, for 
while LAY-SET outlasts ordinary non-preformed wire rope, it too will respond 

to proper care by lasting still longer. Here are a few suggestions: 


& Clean and lubricate all ropes regularly. Be sure hemp core is not dry or corrosion 
or collapse may occur. Tighten fittings. 

g Be sure you are using the proper rope for the service. Consult your Hazard \ ) 
representative. He will be glad to give you the benefit of Hazard's 97 years 
of experience. 


@ |f sheaves or drums are critical diameter, specify Hazard Lay-set Preformed \ 
because of its high fatigue-resisting quality. 
@ Be careful of the fleet angle. Don't let the rope deviate more than 12° from \Var 
center plane of sheave or excessive wear will result. (Note how this condition \ \ 
is beginning to start in this picture.) \ \ 
& Don't allow bad spooling for crushing may result. Hazard LAY-seTt Preformed iN 
spools much better than most ropes. \ il 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, 


» Fort Worth, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tacoma 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 








wazaro LAYSET WIRE ROPE 
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IN WAR PROJECT 


CONSTRUCTION 


In wartime, more than ever, it’s the 
power and speed that counts. Koeh- 
ring speed and power saves seconds in 
shovel operations. . . the surest way to 
increase production. Victory demands 
a greater output, and Koehring Shovels 
have the reserve power to provide it. 
The wartime service needed is avail- 
. able in your Koehring Shovel with little 

keep your equipment oper- : ; 
diay, Cane toe vant He time out for breakdown or repair. Be 
‘ring equipment NOW, so it fa” sure to keep your shovel well lubricat- 
will serve you tomorrow. |iiiaamme ed... replace worn parts before failure 
Koehring distributors have Be Mee. ... never misuse your shovel in any 
genuine Koehring parts. [p=© as way...and it will exhibit a performance 
Koehring parts warehouses Pea". We, that counts in increasing production. 


are at your service. KOEHRING COMPANY 


ring distributor to help you 
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CEMENT MIXER SINGIN 
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a oss h appy, + o oO, b ecause The cement worker’s melody may be a little off key, but it 


comes from the heart. For the cement he is using comes in 
e cotton bags closed with Bemis Rip-Cord Closure. 
Bem is R } P-COR D C l osu re The Rip-Cord Closure can be opened easily without re- 
is moving gloves... without tools... without tediously pick- 
Saves so much time ing at wire or cord ties... without damaging the bag. Just 
th . b a quick jerk on the rip cord and the bag is ready to empty. 
‘ on © jo 2 2 Rip-Cord closing is efficient on your production line... 


brings economies on new bags. ..conserves storage space 
... increases the life of multi-trip bags as much as 50%. 





Why not look into the possibilities of Rip-Cord economy 


ASK THE MAN WHO OPENS THE BAG and sales appeal for your product! 
BEMIS BRO. BAG CO 


Better Bags For 85 Years 


OFFICES: Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn « Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago 
Denver ¢ Detroit * East Pepperell * Houston * Indianapolis » Kansas City 
Los Angeles * Louisville * Memphis * Minneapolis » Mobile » New 
Orleans * New York City » Norfolk * Oklahoma City * Omaha * Peoria 
St. Louis * Salina * Salt Lake City » San Francisco * Seattle * Wichita 








OMPLETE DETAILS 








MAIL COUPON FOR © 





Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 413 Poplar Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


Please send complete details on 
efficient Bemis Rip-Cord Closures. e 


If you want proof of the sales appeal and efficiency 
of the Rip-Cord Closure, ask the man who opens 
the bag. He’ll tell you how a quick jerk opens the 
closure without damaging the fabric of the bag. 
This saves time and trouble... increases bag sal- 
vage. Rip-Cord closing may be used on any type 
of cloth cement bag. 


Name 


Company ___peppacte: PHBH LIMatY 
City. = 
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It Will Help You With 
Your Crushing Problem 









to increase ; 
your Capacity 












How 






How to get high 
Crusher Efficiency 


a Gearless Crusher 
greater Capacity 






Why 
has 












hy proper Concave Design 
yan om uniform Product 













Why Repair. —1 Wh Kennedy Van Saun 
: Ss y 
vith a Gearless Cru makes Gearless Crushers 


Send For 
Crusher Bulletin “M” 


ENGINEERS CRUSHING 
DESIGNERS GRINDING 
FABRICATORS CALCINING 
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FULLER-KINYON, FLUXO, AND AIRVEYOR CONVEYING SYSTEMS - -: - - ROTARY FEEDERS AND DISCHARGE GATES 
ROTARY AIR COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS --- - AIR-QUENCHING COOLERS -- - - BIN SIGNALS 
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SHORT HEAD CONE 
for making those 
minus 12inch sizes 


. e Still the world’s 


outstanding crusher 
it) LL reduction 


of all materials e« « 


_timestone____ | 

| ‘ ‘ Making minus half inch material is a field 
bial for which the Symons Short Head Cone is 
primarily adapted. That so many of the 
larger producers of stone, gravel and slag 
should standardize on this crusher is evi- 
dence of its superiority for this class of work. 
Producers engaged in making those finer 
sized materials for black top and other 
types of stabilized roads will find this 
crusher exactly suited to their needs. There 
is no guesswork in the production of these 
fine materials with Short Heads. Obtain 
just the sizes you require in quantities that 
meet your demands and at a crushing cost 
which will assure of greater profit by 
doing your fine reduction crushing with a 

Symons Short Head Cone. 


Write us for further particulars on 
this Short Head Crusher, the solu- 
tion to your fine crushing problems. 
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BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. 
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Malls 


NANT 


THE OS. Acgco VALVE PACK SYSTEM 


cement at high speed through the valve 

opening, the St. Regis Valve Bag Packing 
Machine under average operating conditions 
packs from 8 to 24 (94 Ib.) Multiwall Bags per 
minute. Experience proves that this machine 
saves from 30% to 50% in actual manhours. 
2 is required on the St. Regis Valve Bag 

Packing Machine even when it is equipped 
with 2 or 4 filling tubes. So simple is the work 
involved that it can be quickly learned and 
skillfully performed by inexperienced hands. 


Since all lifting of bags is eliminated, the ma- 
chine can be successfully operated by a woman 


| SAVE TIME. Preweighing and forcing 


SAVE MANPOWER. Only one operator 






Baltimore, Md. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Franklin, Va. 


Montreal, Quebec 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 


Nazareth, Pa. 


where the manpower shortage is acute. 
SAVE MONEY. Installed and operated 
at minimum expense and eliminating the 
need for any closing equipment, the 
St. Regis Valve Bag Packer assures lasting 
economy. Its outstanding service record in 
leading rock products companies shows 10, 15, 
20 and 25 years of unbroken use. 


4 


The number of these machines available 
for immediate installation is limited. 
Should you be interested in a St. Regis 


Valve Bag Packing Machine, it would be wise 
to lose no time in communicating with our 
nearest office. 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION ©* MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION © THE VALVE BAG COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 230 Park Avenue 
CHICAGO: 230 No. Michigan Avenue 
Dallas, Tex. 


New Orleans, La 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Seattle, Wash. 





Denver, Colo. 


Toledo, Ohio 
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Old Poker-Face 
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Losing Caste 
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UYERS who imitate the clam and play their thoughts “close 

to the chest”? never were very popular. They are less so 
now. “Not interested” is a dangerous reply in these days of new ideas, 
new ingredients and new methods. 


Wise buyers lay their cards on the table nowadays. They talk their problems and 
hunt new ideas to rub against their own. They are seeking men whose minds will 
click with theirs to produce a 2 plus 2 equals 5 result. Synergistic thinking is the 
name for it and it is a growing habit in the quarrying industry. 


So many new discoveries and methods are coming out of laboratory and field ex- 
perience that it takes synergistic thinking to make full use of their possibilities. 


Choosing the right explosive for the job is a case in point. The old days of “Make 
it 40%, at so much per pound” are on the wane. Nowadays explosives men and 
buyers get together to find exactly the right grade and the best procedure. The 
story has changed to, “Get the job done right, at the lowest cost, with the greatest 
conservation of men and machines to speed Victory and the Peace.” 


The very existence of more than one hundred grades of Atlas commercial explosives 
is a practical invitation to synergistic thinking with Atlas on the part of quarry men 
who may profit by “Better Blasting” applied to their job. 


We will welcome the opportunity 
to practice synergism with you. 
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1 Telsmith Super Scrubber 
2 Two Telsmith Sand Classifiers 
3 Telsmith Sand Drag 


4 Telsmith Gyrasphere Secondary 
Crusher 


G-11 





@ Hempt Brothers, Harrisburg, Pa., are quarry and gravel plant 
operators. War work demands for concrete necessitated building 
a new plant on a large deposit near Elizabethtown, Pa. Quantity 
processing of the crumbly quartzose conglomerate requires generous 
crushing, screening, classifying capacity. Yet co-operation with the 
war effort meant holding the use of new machinery and critical 
materials to a minimum. 


One of those tough, it-can’t-be-done problems. But Telsmith 
Engineers came through with the right answer and the right equip- 
ment. The result is a balanced, flexible, smooth-working plant 
turning out 75-100 tons per hr. washed silica sand. 


From a scalping screen following the primary breaker, plus 34” 
material goes to a No. 36 Telsmith Gyrasphere Secondary Crusher 
in closed circuit with the scalper. Minus 34” goes to a 4’ x 10’ Tel- 
smith double deck Pulsator Screen over a 35-ton steel bin. One size 
of crushed gravel is stored in bin; and plus 34,¢’’ pebbles are chuted 
to a 40” x 22” Telsmith high speed, roller bearing Double Roll 
Crusher with adjustable flow belt feeder. This crusher is also in 
closed circuit. Minus 34,’ sand size goes through a 72” x 101)’ 
Telsmith Super Scrubber and then to two large-bowl, 3-side over- 
flow, twin-screw Telsmith Sand Classifiers making concrete sand 
which goes to a 200-ton steel bin or to ground storage. Classifier 
overflow is flumed to a 60” x 30’ Telsmith Sand Drag which produces 
plaster sand. For details on Telsmith equipment get Bulletin G-15. 


SMITH ENGINEERING WORKS, 504 E. CAPITOL DRIVE, MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


Cable Addresses: Sengworks, Milwaukee—Concrete, London 
Room 1604—50 East 42nd St. 211 W. Wacker Drive 713 Commercial Trust Bldg. 19-21 Charles St. G. F. Seeley & Co. Mines Eng. & Equip. Co. 









New York City Chicago 6, Ill. Philadelphia 2, Pa. Cambridge 41, Mass. Toronto, Ont. San Francisco 4—Los Angeles 14 
Brandeis M. & S. Co. Charleston Tractor & Eqpt. Corp. Roanoke Trac. & Eqpt. Co. Clift L. Priester Wilson- Weesner-Wilkinson Co. 
Louisville 8, Ky. Charleston 22, W. Va. Roanoke 7, Va. 911 S. 3rd St., Memphis, Tenn. Knoxville 8 and Nashville 6, Tenn. 
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For Closed 
Circuit Grinding 


Flow sheet of the Imp Mill 
with Mechanical Air 
Separator and Tubular 
Collector for operations 
requiring extreme fineness 
and uniformity. The tail- 
ings go back to mill for 
regrinding. 
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Write for Catalog No. 41 





With Flash Drying 


Operating as a Kiln Mill for re- 
moving moisture from materials 
while pulverizing, as in producing 
calcined gypsum... dried, ground 
and classified in one operation. 


Raymonpd PULVERIZER Division 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


1321 North Branch Street 


Sales lita Principal Cities e ° bs 





CHICAGO 


In Canada: Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Montreal 
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with THE CLEVELAND DR3O 


* Because they drill at any angle and in any direction, 
there is practically no limit to the settings possible 
with Cleveland DR30 Wagon Drills. By merely loosen- 
ing two nuts, DR30’s can be swung forward or back, 
and from side to side. They drill flat holes from 4” 
to 8’ above ground level, as well as straight down, 
or even straight up where necessary. 


This remarkable maneuverability, plus the many 
important features listed at the right, makes the 
Cleveland DR30 the most popular wagon drill ever 
built. Ask for Bulletin 132. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Berkeley, Calif. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. El Paso, Texas Richmond, Va. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Ironwood, Mich. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. Lexington, Ky. Victor, Colo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. Wallace, Idaho 
Dallas, Texas Milwaukee, Wis. Washington, D.C. 

New York, N. Y. 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


Purves E. Ritchie & Son, Ltd., 658 Hornby Streét, Vancouver, B. C. 
Whitehall Machine & Tools, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 


BUY U s. . WAR BONDS | AND STAMPS 


Division of The Clevelond Pn YY 
CABLE ADDRESS: “ROCKDRILL” 
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BRIGHTNESS... 


appears on the Horizon! 


After the gloom and despair which we all had to endure since Pearl 
Harbor, the events of the past few weeks are most invigorating. The 
smashing drives that the United Nations are constantly delivering 
brightens up the herizon for every one of us. 

Industry in the United States has performed a marvelous job, and 
stupendous quantities of War equipment are daily pouring from 


factories located in every State. 


Maximum production every day now means the shortening of the 
War with the saving of many lives of our fighters. 


QUAKER 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


Quaker, along with other manufacturers in the Rubber 
Industry, are turning out vast quantities of hose for 
water, steam, air, fire, spray, oil, gasoline and every 
other conceivable purpose; belting for transmission of 
power and conveying materials; full line of rubber, 
flax, duck and asbestos packings in coil, ring, spiral 
and sheet form; gaskets; special moulded parts, etc. 
for use in the War Effort. 

Today, the needs of the Government have the right 
of way, but with the brighter horizon, we definitely can 


look for that tomorrow, for which all are eagerly wait- 
ing, when Quaker can return to 100% production for 
peace time use. 

That time when we can serve the sand, gravel, ce- 
ment, crushed stone and kindred industries with all the 
rubber goods they need and when they want them. 

Keep in mind that rubber is not extinct and many 
rubber products are still available for many uses. Con- 
sult freely with us on any rubber problem you may 
have. We will gladly assist you. 

If there is a way to get it done, Quaker will do it. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 


Main Office and Factory: PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO HOUSTON 


Western Territory 


QUAKER PACIFIC RUBBER COMPANY e SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 
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HE KNOWS HIS BUSINESS 


Whipsawing a tractor around on the job takes “know-how”. It also takes “know- 
how” to produce friction materials for that tractor which are correct and dependable. 

Raybestos knows how. Thirty-eight years of experience enables Raybestos to 
service the entire industrial field with a complete range of brake linings and fric- 
tions, specially engineered to meet the exact requirements of every make and 
model of earth mover, excavator, etc. 

Raybestos means a single, reliable source of correct and dependable friction 
materials for every machine and job. And fastest deliveries are assured through 
your local Raybestos distributor. See him or wire us. 


THE RAYBESTOS DIVISION of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
RAYBESTOS IS AMERICA’S BIGGEST SELLING BRAKE LINING 


INDUSTRIAL 
FRICTION MATERIALS 


FOR SHOVELS * CRANES * HOISTS * TRACTORS & EARTH MOVERS 
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SUN LUBRICANTS 


... multiply life of hammer mill bearings 8 times! 


Airfields . . . defense bases ... war plants by the 
hundreds are being rushed to completion throughout 
America. Rock crushers . . . cement making machinery 
...and all types of construction equipment is straining 
under maximum load to achieve this peak produc- 
tion — a breakdown would mean a slowdown all along 
the supply line. 


Bearing trouble was a big worry at one large cement 
plant. With the oil formerly used. bearings in their ham- 
mer mill heated excessively, burned out frequently. A 
new set of bearings was replaced after processing 
150.000 tons of stone. Construction lagged, maintenance 
costs rose and precious man-hours were lost. 


‘ Sun Engineer analysed the trouble quickly, sug- 


gested a switch to Sun Lubricants. Result : . « 1,200,000 
tons of stone were processed to every bearing change 
instead of 150,000. Over a million extra tonsl 


In these days your hours of useful production are in- 
valuable . . . many of your machines are not replace- 
able — protect them with performance-proved methods 
of lubrication. Put the efficiency of your equipment in 
the able hands of a Sun Oil Engineer. He’s ready... 
willing ... and able to help keep your machines on the 
job and producing without breakdowns or delays. Get 
in touch with your local Sun office .. . or write 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Philadeiphia 


Sun Oil Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


> <3 
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SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS HELPING INDUSTRY ~ HELP ome 
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DITO RIAL 


The Role of Government After the War 


onset of the economic crisis that choked busi- 

ness, impoverished large portions of the public 
and confused economic thinkers in the early ’thirties. 
In that time there must have been brought home to 
the minds of most men some small understanding of 
economic truth, some flash of the fundamental causes 
of economic stress, some vision of practical release from 
its burdens. Essential to the prevalence of such an 
understanding is a belief in the interdependence of 
men’s economic well-being, and surely the events of 
the last decade—to take only the most recent segment 
of a long period of economic change—have made clear 
the basic truth that a balanced national economy can 
not exist unless there is a proper relationship between 
the economic positions of large and important sections 
of the population. The old theory that the blessings of 
plenty for a few would be so great and continuous that 
the mere overflow, trickling down to the lower eco- 
nomic strata, would provide a sufficient measure of 
contentment for the masses to prevent dangerous social 
unrest is no longer accepted as economic truth. 

Large sections of the public seem to be prepared to 
accept, and perhaps even ready to demand, a continu- 
ance of government control in the economic sphere. 
There is much reason for believing that considerable 
pressure will be exerted to have those controls strength- 
ened where they are already applied and to have them 
extended to other fields so as to eliminate the conflict 
that now produces confusion where there should be 
harmony. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the same 
kind of centralized control that has proved so effective 
in business and other forms of social activity is just as 
necessary, and would be accompanied by just as prac- 
tical results if rigorously applied, in the field of the 
national economy. The scale of operations would in- 
evitably be broader, since this management or central- 
ized control would be applied on a national scale 
instead of being limited to the activities of a single 
business enterprise, for example. Its aims would be 
national, not sectional nor individual; its effects would 
be felt throughout our entire economy and not merely 
in one sector and the adjoining areas. Its object should 
be to encourage production free from the restraints 
imposed by individual control and to open the way for 
a form of distribution independent of the checks that 
can be, and have been, applied by those seeking to 
enforce private monopoly. 

The idea of increasing government control is un- 
pleasant to many people—not only those who feel the 
pinch of regulation, but also those who resent on the 
basis of principle alone any further hampering of the 
free action of supposedly free citizens. Yet many of 
these same people assert that some form of control is 
necessary and therefore inevitable, and most of them 
will probably admit it. They quarrel over the identity 
of the group that should exercise that control much 


A LMOST fourteen years have elapsed since the 
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more than they do over the need for it. They shrink 
from government control because of their suspicion of 
the integrity of political agencies, and yet they see no 
practical solution in the creation of some super-business 
control because of the fact that the conflict of profit- 
rivalry is essential to the continuance of business as 
such. In the dilemma they despairingly fall back on 
the feeling that maybe, after all, things should be left 
to drift lest, by any kind of human direction, they be- 
come even worse. 

Any kind of control, if it is to be effective, must be 
centralized. To be fair it must operate without favor. 
To be national in its scope it must be free from local 
or individual influence. The man who sees everything 
through the colored glasses of self-interest will admit 
the validity of these fundamental principles quite as 
readily as the man who thinks hardly ever of himself 
but nearly always in terms of the general good. 

The only type of organization we have that is fitted 
to undertake such a stupendous task is government. 
However far it may fall short of perfection—and frailty 
is as common in political circles as in any other form 
of human activity—it still occupies a unique position 
when compared with available or conceivable alterna- 
tives. It has the power, even if not always the will, to 
enforce the control principles that are deemed whole- 
some. If staffed by men trained for public service and 
imbued with the spirit of impartial and honest per- 
formance, it can meet the test of independence of local 
or individual pressure. 


3 seems to us that government control is inescapable, 
that the area of its influence will become wider 
rather than narrower, and that its effects will touch 
our daily lives more intimately than most of us will 
like. But that control can be more equitable, more 
serviceable and more acceptable to us all, if restraining 
and corrective influences from the outside—from seg- 
ments of the population such as business, agriculture, 
the professions, consumer groups and the like—are 
brought to bear in the interest of the general good 
rather than that of private gain. As the most powerful 
of these, business has great capacity for accomplishing 
good and permanent results if, instead of clinging to 
and even adding to its present feeling of antagonism 
and resentment toward government control in prin- 
ciple, it will undertake to play the role of partner, 
along with other sections of the population, in making 
‘certain that control will be applied wisely and fairly in 
the national interest. 

Maximum production and full employment will be 
demanded by the majority of our people as conditions 
essential to their happiness and physical well-being. 
By working together, rather than in opposition, gov- 
ernment and business can provide both, because a 
sharing of the responsibility will result in the elimina- 
tion of conditions that prevent the attainment of those 
objectives. 
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High Explosive Efficiency 


IN MINE * QUARRY * TIMBERING AND CONSTRUCTION 


NITRO-STARCH BASE 














5 Advantages for You! 
WILL NOT PRODUCE HEADACHE FROM HANDLING 
OR FROM BREATHING MUCK PILE FUMES 


WILL NOT FREEZE OR LEAK. ARCTIC OR TROPIC 
TEMPERATURES WILL NOT IMPAIR EFFICIENCY 


WITHSTANDS MUCH GREATER IMPACT 
AGAINST ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE 








We are ever mindful of the fact that the Trojan Powder Company 
developed and grew through constructive peacetime business ... through the 
part our products have played in developing our Nation's resources. Today, 
eur products are being used by America’s Armed Forces to speed Victory. . . 
to hasten that day of peace toward which we, like all America, constantly 
strive with all our resources. 


TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST HIGH EXPLOSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICES: ALLENTOWN, PA.* SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.* LOS ANGELES, CAL.° PORTLAND, ORE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PLANTS: SEIPLE, PA. * ROBERT, CAL. * MAGAZINES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
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THE BABLOCK & WILCOX COMPANY 
/ 85 LIBERTY STREET. NEW YORK HY. 
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Marquette Starts 
Building Cement 
Plant in Mexico 


The Marquette Cement Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, is enter- 
ing the cement-manufacturing field 
in Mexico, according to W. A. 
Wecker, president. 

Formation of Cementos Veracruz, 
S. A., has just been completed with 
Marquette holding the preferred 
stock and Cementos Atoyac, S. A., 
well-known Mexican producer, own- 
ing the common shares. 

Construction of the plant and 
opening up a quarry near Orizaba, 
in the state of Veracruz, has al- 
ready begun. Most of the equipment 
will consist of that formerly used in 
the old Hawkeye plant at Des 
Moines, acquired by Marquette two 
years ago. Much of the old Hawk- 
eye equipment is available since Mar- 
quette largely rebuilt and re-equip- 
ped the Des Moines plant during 
the past two years. Limestone and 
shale deposits will be quarried to 
supply the new Orizaba plant with 
raw material. 

Construction of the plant and 
technical supervision of its opera- 
tion after completion will be directed 
by Marquette engineers. It is ex- 
pected that production will start in 
July of next year. The annual ca- 
pacity will be about 1,000,000 bar- 


rels. 





Application to Dismiss 
Gypsum Case Is Denied 

A special three-judge statutory 
court at Washington, D. C., on Au- 
gust 11 denied a motion of the 
United States Gypsum Company and 
associated firms for a summary judg- 
ment dismissing the government’s 
anti-trust case against them. 

The court ruled against the com- 
panies’ arguments that because the 
defendants had been found innocent 
of monopolistic practices in criminal 
action brought by the government 
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in district court, the civil action like- 
wise should be dropped. 

The decision, handed down by 
Judges Oscar E. Bland and Finis 
James Garrett, from the United 
States court of customs and patent 
appeals, said: 

“Tt seems to us that it would be 
wholly illogical to conclude that one 
charged with a violation of the Sher- 
man act could, by reason of an 
acquittal in a criminal case, thereby 
obtain immunity from any further 
remedy designed to bring about the 
discontinuance of a continuing 
offense.” 





_ Abercrombie Made Chief 


Engineer at Permanente 


W. R. Abercrombie, formerly en- 
gineer at the Permanente Metals 
Corporation and Henry J. Kaiser 
Engineering and Development Divi- 
sion, has been made chief engineer 
of the Permanente Cement Com- 
pany, Los Altos, California. 

Mr. Abercrombie has had many 
years experience in the cement in- 
dustry and prior to his affiliation 
with the Kaiser interests had served 
in various capacities with California 
Portland Cement Company, Atlas 
Portland Cement Company, and the 
Warrior Portland Cement Company. 


Coming. 
Evonts 


October 5-7, 1943—Chicago. 
Thirty-second National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Na- 
tional Safety Council. Hotel 
Sherman. . 

January 25-27, 1944—New 
York. Annual convention, Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Associa- 
tion, Hotel New Yorker. 

January 26-28, 1944—New 
York. Annual convention, Na- 
tional Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association, Hotel New Yorker. 
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Construction Takes 
56 Per Cent. Dive 
in 7-Month Period 


Contracts were let in July in the 
37 eastern states, for 21,924 new 
family dwelling units, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. This fig- 
ure compares with 15,750 in the 
preceding month and 18,420 in July, 
1942. Total residential building, in- 
cluding military barracks and ac- 
commodations for single men in 
temporary type dormitories in war 
production centers, amounted to 
$71,836,000 in July, $61,508,000 in 
June and $127,382,000 in July 1942. 

Non-residential building, with a 
total value of $61,840,000, ran 35 
per cent. below June and 87 per 
cent. behind July a year ago when 
manufacturing-plant construction 
was at its height. Of the $489,066,- 
000 recorded in July 1942, 82 per 
cent. was for manufacturing plants. 

Heavy engineering work in July, 
amounting to $49,985,000, also de- 
clined from the $73,257,000 regis- 
tered in the preceding month and 
from the high figure of $327,308,000 
attained in July last year. 

During the first seven months 
this year, total construction contracts 
amounted to $2,034,933,000. This is 
a decline of 56 per cent. from the 
corresponding period 1942. 





Santa Cruz Ordered to 
Abate Dust Nuisance 


The Santa Cruz Portland Cement 
Company was ordered to abate a 
dust nuisance at its Davenport, Cali- 
fornia, plant in a decision handed 
down by Superior Court Judge J. L. 
Atteridge recently. 

The change to dust-free operation 
was ordered to take effect within 90 
days after the end of the war. The 
court not only ordered the abate- 
ment of dust but told the company 
how to go about it, specifically di- 
recting it to “install Lepol kilns to 
replace its present rotary kilns.” 
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SHARE YOUR 
PIT AND QUARRY 


@ When you have finished with your 
copy of Pit and Quarry please pass 
it to someone else in your organiza- 
tion. By doing so you will not only 
be helping him by making the infor- 
mation it contains available to him, 
too, but you will also be helping your 
government which, because of the 
shortage of manpower, has been 
forced to place limitations on the 
use of paper by magazine publishers. 
We shall, of course, continue to send 
Pit and Quarry regularly to you and 
to all other subscribers. But we sug- 
gest this simple method of making 
Pit and Quarry available to a larger 
number of men at a time when the 
information it provides is most 
urgently needed and without increas- 
ing our consumption of paper. 











Mica-Mining Activity to 
Decline After War Ends 


Dim prospects of a permanent 
postwar mica industry in New 
Hampshire were depicted at a min- 
eral meeting held July 30 in New- 
port, New Hampshire, with speak- 
ers pointing out that domestic costs 
of more than $3 per pound can not 
compete with costs of $1.11 and 92 
cents per pound for Indian and 
Brazilian mica, even though the 
New Hampshire product is of equal 
or better quality. 

These figures were given by S. A. 
Montague of the War Production 
Board’s mineral division, and em- 
phasized by Paul A. Tyler, eastern 
regional director of the U. S. Bur- 
eau of Mines. 

It was pointed out that the gov- 
ernment-subsidized price of $5 per 
pound now being paid by Colonial 
Mica Corporation is established for 
the duration only, to enable WPB 
to obtain strategic mica for military 
purposes. Both Montague and Ty- 
ler, however, urged the creation of 
a government stock pile after the 
war. Such a plan would continue 





Paid Circulation of Pit & Quarry 
Among Nonmetallic - Mineral 


Producers In Recent Years: 
1942 (November) 6,650 
6,513 





1941 A 6,179 
ove 

1940 +o 5,307 
(Nove: 

(May) 5,037 

1939 (November) 4,641 

May) 4,617 

1938 (November) 4,496 

(May) 4,366 

1937- (November) 3,971 

CONTINUOUSLY (May) 3,772 


FOR 2 YEARS 1936 (November) 3,654 


THE LARGEST bg 
82% increase 


PRODUCER 
CIRCULATION “ , 
in 6 Years 


IN THE FIELD 
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Production of 11,895,000 barrels of finished Portland cement in June was 26 per cent. below 
output in June, 1942 and 4 per cent. lower than in May, 1943. Shipments from mills during 
June 1943, as reported to the Bureau of Mines, United States Department of the Interior, 
were nearly one-third below June, 1942 and although they advanced 5 per cent. over May, 
1943, the aain represented a slightly less than seasonal increase. Stocks of finished cement 
on June 30 declined 4 per cent. from those at the end of May, 1943 to a total of 22,084,000 
barrels. Total shipments from mills during January-June, 1943 were 18 per cent. below 
the similar period of 1942; a less severe decline than shown by construction activity. 





the $5 price after the war long 
enough to obtain a three-year sup- 
ply of mica and other strategic 
minerals. 

George A. Purcell, vice president 
of Colonial Mica Corporation, dis- 
closed that New MHampshire’s 
monthly production was now valued 
at $40,000, compared’ with $7,500 
in 1941. 





Construction Slumps to 
One-Half of Last Year 


Construction awards in the 37 
eastern states aggregated $1,851,272,- 
000 during the first six months as 
compared with $3,723,725,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1942, accord- 
ing to F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
The decline in the three major cate- 
gories were: non-residential building 
down 54 per cent., residential build- 
ing down 50 per cent., and heavy en- 
gineering work down 44 per cent. 

The greatest dollar declines were 
in manufacturing buildings, mis- 
cellaneous non-residential buildings, 
public works, utilities and one-family 
houses all of which are types of con- 
struction which were pushed in 1942 


so as to expand the nation’s war pro- 
duction capacity and to provide mili- 
tary and naval training facilities. 


MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS, 1942-1943 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSOCIATION 





According to data collected by the Na- 
tional Lime Association, 63 companies in 
June, 1942, shipped 175,033 tons of lime 
(112,529 quicklime; 62,504 hydrate). Re- 
porting companies represent 43.4 per cent. 
of the association's total capacity of record. 
Based on PIT AND QUARRY'S estimates for 
the remainder of the industry, the total 
shipments for the month by all plants were 
approximately 520,000 tons. Shipments of 
lime by users for June, 1942, were: 





Quicklime Hydrate 
Use (tons) (tons) 
Agricultural ....... 913 18,682 
Building .......... 14,051 20,964 
Chemical ......... 97,565 22,858 
MD Sxcuzneids 112,529 62,504 
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Production of Sand 
and Gravel Reached 
New Peak in 1942 


Approximately 5 per cent. more 
sand and gravel was produced in 
the United States in 1942 than in 
1941 and for the fourth successive 
year a new record was attained, ac- 
cording to figures released by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

The total output of sand and 
gravel was 304,346,000 short tons 
valued at $188,500,000 in 1942, and 
288,715,000 tons at $147,207,000 in 
1941. Contractors and construction 
or highway-maintenance crews em- 
ployed by federal, state, county and 
municipal governments accounted 
for approximately 23 per cent. of the 
production compared with 37 per 
cent. in 1941. 

With the increase in activity came 
an appreciable improvement in effi- 
ciency and firmer prices, counter-bal- 
anced by rising operating expenses in 
the form of increased wage, transpor- 
tation, and material costs. Private 
building, highway construction, and 
many large public works projects like 
those of the Works Projects Admin- 
istration were curtailed or eliminated 
to concentrate the efforts of the in- 
dustry on more critical wartime con- 
struction. 

Commercial producers reported 
sales of 232,947,787 tons valued at 
$159,427,273 in 1942 compared with 
181,556,467 tons at $114,706,913 in 
1941, an increase of 28 per cent. in 
quantity and 39 per cent. in value. 
The average value was 68 cents a 
ton in 1942 and 63 cents a ton in 
1941. 

Prepared material (washed, 
screened, etc.) amounting to 200,- 
131,369 tons accounted for approxi- 
mately 86 per cent. of commercial 
production. The average value was 
73 cents a ton for prepared and 38 
cents a ton for unprepared sand and 
gravel. 

Of the total commercial output 47 
per cent. was shipped by truck, 43 
per cent. by railroad, and 10 per 
cent. by waterway. 

Output of government and con- 
tractor operations decreased 33 per 
cent. to 71,399,000 tons in 1942 from 
107,159,000 tons in 1941. Approxi- 
mately 28 per cent. was washed, 
screened, or otherwise prepared and 
its average value was 67 cents a ton, 
whereas unprepared material 
brought 30 cents a ton. Construc- 
tion and maintenance crews of states, 
counties, municipalities, and other 
government agencies produced 36,- 
911,000 tons averaging 29 cents a 
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ton; 34,488,000 tons averaging 53 
cents a ton were produced by con- 
tractors expressly for those agencies. 





Indianapolis Gravel 
Superintendent Dead 


Rollie F. Hamm, 51, for the last 
25 years superintendent of the plants 
of the Indiana Gravel Company at 
Indianapolis, died at his home in 
that city on August 13. He had 
been ill nine months and was a pa- 
tient in the United States Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital during most 
of that time. 

During his early life he served in 
the United States Navy and in the 
World War I was in Company A, 
55th Engineers’ Corps. The widow, 
a daughter and a son, the latter a 
corporal in the army, survive him. 





Driller Meets Death in 
Kentucky Stone Quary 


Henry Horn, 58, was killed in- 
tantly and Charles Marshall was in- 
jured seriously recently when they 
were crushed beneath a dislodged 
section of stone in the Kentucky 
Stone Company quarry at High 
Bridge. The men were operating a 


drill at the time of the accident. 





Shovel, Crane Output 
Goes to Armed Forces 


Nearly the entire estimated output 
of the power shovel and crane indus- 
try up to the close of 1943 will be 
absorbed by military orders, accord- 
ing to the Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, with the exception of certain 
sizes of equipment needed in mining, 
quarrying, and other essential 
civilian work. The Committee states 
that used equipment should take 
care of most other civilian require- 
ments if full utilization is made of all 
available supplies. 

The armed services have placed 
their orders for the remainder of 
1943, and the Army has also placed 
orders covering its requirements for 
the first six months of 1944. Other 
claimant agencies are being asked to 
make known their needs for the first 
half of 1944 insofar as possible. 





Rock-Wool Employees 
Enjoy Annual Picnic 


Employees of the American Rock 
Wool Corporation of Wabash, In- 
diana, and their families, held their 
annual picnic on Saturday, Au- 
gust 5 at Long Lake near that city. 

All amusement and other facili- 
ties at the lake were leased by the 
company for the day. 


Bert Williams, One 
of Lime Industry's 
Pioneers, Is Dead 


Bert B. Williams, 69, president of 
the Western Rock Wool Corporation 
of Huntington, Indiana, until its sale 
early in July to the Baldwin-Hill 
company, Trenton, New Jersey, died 
at his home in Huntington on Au- 
gust 2 after two years of failing 
health. 

Mr. Williams was associated with 
the lime industry from early man- 
hood. His active career began in 
1898 when he took a position with 
the Mitchell Lime Company. In a 
short time he was made treasurer of 
the company. In 1903 he became 
manager for the Marblehead Lime 
Company of Chicago with plants at 
Hannibal, Missouri, and Quincy and 
Marblehead, Illinois. He later was 
part-owner of the Hoosier Cement 
Company at Limedale, Indiana, aft- 
erward sold to Lehigh. He was 
president of the Western Lime & Ce- 
ment Company at Milwaukee for 
eight years and a director of the 
Great Lakes Portland Cement Com- 
pany. 

The Huntington rock-wool plant 
was established in 1935. Mr. Wil- 
liams had decided to retire but was 
unused to inactivity and found in 
Huntington stone raw material suit- 
able for insulation manufacture. 





Profits of National 
Gypsum Rise Slightly 


Net profit of the National Gyp- 
sum Company in the first half of 
1943 was $442,658, equal to 22 
cents a common share, President 
Melvin H. Baker reports. This 
compared with $401,053 or 19 cents 
a share in the first six months of 
1942. Sales rose to $10,585,292 in 
the first half of the year from $10,- 
211,421 in the same six months last 
year. 





Lime-Fuel Ratio Was 
Reported in Reverse 


In describing the conversion of 
the Peerless Portland Cement Com- 
pany’s Port Huron plant to lime 
production in the July issue of Pit 
AND Quarry it was stated that “fuel 
consumption is varying between 3! 
and 4 tons of coal per ton of lime.” 

This was an error of transcrip- 
tion—such a fuel ratio would pro- 
duce mighty expensive lime! Ac- 
tually, of course, 31% to 4 tons of 
lime is being produced per ton of 
coal consumed. 
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Output of Crushed 
Stone Continues at 
High Level—Bauman 


The Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors of the National 
Crushed Stone Association held 
their semi-annual meetings at the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, 
on July 29 and 30. 

The resignation of Stirling Tom- 
kins from the board, necessitated 
by his absence while serving the 
American Red Cross in North 
Africa, was accepted by the board, 
and Wilson P. Foss, chairman of 
the board of the New York Trap 
Rock Company, of which Mr. Tom- 
kins is president, was elected his 
successor. Filling of the vacancy 
on the board created by the death 
on March 22 of T. Ward Havely, 
president of the Central Rock Com- 
pany, was held over to the next con- 
vention. To succeed Mr. Tomkins 
as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee Fred O. Earnshaw, president 
of the Carbon Limestone Company, 
was elected. 

In view of the increasing burden 
on the country’s transportation fa- 
cilities as expressed in a recent let- 
ter from the head of the ODT urg- 
ing that no conventions be held, 
the board decided to take no ac- 
tion with regard to the holding of 
a convention in 1944, leaving the 
decision to the Executive Commit- 
tee with the recommendation that 


the dates be January 31 to Febru- 
ary 2 and the place the New Yorker 
in New York. 

Edward A. Bauman, technical ad- 
viser on nonmetallics to the Mining 
Division of the WPB, spoke briefly on 
some of the problems involved in 
the administration of Preference 
Rating Order P-56, which are in- 
creasing due to the enlarged ac- 
tivities and more numerous divi- 
sions of the WPB. Limitation or- 
ders are having their effect in the 
granting of allocations to mining 
companies and may make it neces- 
sary for the mining industry to 
place its case before the WPB so 
that P-56 can be cleared of the 
limitations imposed on it by other 
WPB divisions. 

Mr. Bauman said that form PD- 
731 is still good for requests for 
new equipment, and form PD-556 
is the form to be used in making 
application for construction equip- 
ment listed in Limitation Order 
L-192. The latter should be filed 
with the Mining Division which 
will then forward it to the Con- 
struction Equipment Division. 

Mines, said the speaker, are ex- 
empt from the provisions of Limi- 
tation Order L-41 which limits 
construction. For example, a ware- 
house built to protect machinery is 
exempt because it is considered as 
part of a mining operation. Mate- 
rials for a warehouse built to store 
supplies should be applied for on 
the PD-200 form. Houses for em- 
ployees are handled in other ways. 





Mr. Bauman said that a 25 per 
cent. reduction in the output of the 
aggregates industry had been ex- 
pected in 1943, but that in the firs! 
half of this year the production 
had apparently been almost equa! 
to that of the first half of 1942, and 
that output in the third quarter of 
1943 appeared to be about equalling 
that of the same quarter of last 
year. His statements were based on 
the evidence of continuing produc- 
tion activity provided by the allot- 
ment applications being filed by 
producers. 

Agricultural limestone is now rec- 
ognized as being of vital importance 
and new equipment for producing 
it will be provided wherever neces- 
sary. This material is now on prac- 
tically the same priority-treatment 
level as crushed stone for railroad 
ballast. 

In Mr. Bauman’s opinion, the 
mining industry will continue to be 
subject to WPB control for some 
time after the war, as the WPB can 
not allow a flood of new equipment 
to be made. The aggregates in- 
dustry will enjoy a front seat in 
postwar activities and in priority as- 
sistance, he said. 

Otho M. Graves, chairman of a 
special committee on membership 
promotion, reported that $16,000 
had been pledged by the member- 
ship for the purpose. The pro- 
gram accepted provides for the em- 
ployment of a full-time field-promo- 
tion engineer for a two-year period 
beginning October 1. 











Red Cross First-Aid Detachment at Lehigh's Fogelsville Plant 











American Red Cross volunteer first-aid detachment of the Fogelsville, Pennsylvania plant of the Lehigh Portland Cement Company. Front 
row: C. P. Benner, assistant director of safety and welfare; Earl Haring; Henry Greenawald; Fred Herman; Stephen Schwartz; James Schreiner; 
Howard Reitz; Harold Mohr. Second row: W. W. Frailey, assistant director, safety and welfare; Francis Laudenslager; William Haring; Walter 
Keiser; John Schwartz; Harry Olaynick; Harvey Schmick; Mike Waricher; Ralph Werley. Rear row: Dr. H. E. Guth, plant physician; Carl F. 
Kocher, first-aid instructor; Edwin Keeley, chairman first aid; Herfhan Klotz; LeRoy Moyer: Woodrow Neff; Harold Foose; Woodrow Lehr; Evan 
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Holben; Stephen Perrine; Carl Ebert; George Paduch; R. A. Moritz, superintendent; Thomas C. Kuhns, chemist. 
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Blast in Calaveras 
No. 4 Quarry Brings 
Down 510,000 Tons 


The Calaveras Cement Company’s 
quarries near San Andreas, Cali- 
fornia, have long been noted for 
the large blasts made there. Some 
of these have been of near-record 
proportions and have been given 
wide publicity. 

On October 10, 1942, the latest 
of this series of spectacles was 
staged, with the usual large audi- 
ence. Quarry Number 4, in which 
this blast was made, had been 
worked in a single 170-foot face. 
After this blast it will be worked 
in two benches, as the increasing 
height of the face was felt to be 
making the operation inefficient and 
unduly hazardous. The holes for 





During the blast. 





After the blast. 
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this shot were drilled in two rows 
with the first row extending below 
the quarry floor and the second row 
starting the second bench. The 
holes in the first row were drilled 
with 17.84 foot spacing and were 
from 120 to 166 feet in depth. A 
total of 107,500 pounds of explosives 
brought down an estimated 510,000 
tons of rock. 

A brief record of this blast fol- 
lows: 
Drill Holes Fired 

No. 201 to 276 inclusive 

No. 286 to 295 inclusive 
Total Footage of Holes 


- Re Op re 5,798 
PE i cik aod miele 1,993 
Bench Approach ....... 360 
eis <icnhauiaed 8,151 
Total Effective Footage.... 7,596 
Explosives Used (Cases) 
Peer rr, 1,639 
ri cicianneneeas 437 
Se ne 74 
pe eee ee 2,150 


Total pounds explosive. . . 107,500 
Tons Broken 


8 eer re 398,700 
OD ih 5.4 hack ink lahat 76,300 
EE cok cud scawacmeana 9,000 
484,000 

Estimated Overbreak .... 26,000 
Total Tonnage ....... 510,000 





Magnesite Production 
Highest in History 


Mine output of domestic crude 
magnesite in 1942 reached the all- 
time high of 497,368 short tons, an 
increase of 33 per cent. over the 
1941 production of 374,799 short 
tons. Increased requirements of basic 
open-hearth steel furnaces for dead- 
burned magnesia refractories was 
the chief factor in the record mag- 
nesite output, but demand for caus- 
tic-calcined magnesia in plastic mag- 
nesia flooring and magnesium metal 
manufacture also stimulated pro- 
duction. 

Sales of dead-burned magnesite 
increased in 1942, exceeding the rec- 
ord 1941 shipments. The bulk of 


_ the output was consumed in the con- 


struction and repair of basic open- 
hearth steel furnaces, though some 
of the purer material was used in 
brickmaking. An impending short- 
age of magnesite brick was _alle- 
viated by increased use of periclase 
with chrome ore to form the “kro- 
mag” type of brick, said to be inter- 
changeable with or even preferable 
to all-magnesite brick in certain 
areas of open-hearth steel furnaces. 


Output of Crushed 
Stone Reaches Total 
of 194,537,030 Tons 


The total output of crushed and 
broken stone in the United States in 
1942 as reported to the Bureau of 
Mines by producers amounted to 
194,537,030 short tons: valued at 
$188,300,436, an increase of 7 per 
cent. in quantity and 8 per cent. in 
value compared with 1941. Included 
in this total is stone sold or used for 
concrete aggregates, railroad ballast, 
riprap, agricultural limestone, refrac- 
tory stone, stone for metallurgical 
use (flux), limestone sand, alkali 
works, calcium carbide works, sugar 
and glass factories, paper mills, and 
in various other chemical and manu- 
facturing processes. Stone used in 
the manufacture of lime, cement, 
and asphaltic stone, and slate used 
for granules and flour are not in- 
cluded in this total. 

Crushed or broken stone used for 
concrete aggregates and railroad bal- 
last constituted 64 per cent. of the 
output in 1942—125,267,650 short 
tons valued at $116,394,778. Pro- 
duction by commercial companies 
increased 27 per cent. in 1942 com- 
pared with 1941, whereas production 
by government agencies declined 55 
per cent. 

Crushed stone for metallurgical 
purposes (30,262,910 short tons 
valued at $24,152,113), which ranks 
next to concrete aggregates in quan- 
tity consumed, increased 10 per cent. 
in quantity and 20 per cent. in value. 
Limestone for agricultural use (13,- 
745,400 short tons valued at $16,- 
993,254) increased 15 per cent. in 
quantity and 18 per cent in value. 
Refractory stone (ganister, mica 
schist, dolomite, and soapstone) 
amounted to 2,718,090 short tons 
valued at $3,999,929, an increase of 
21 per cent. in quantity and 22 per 
cent. in value. 





1,500-Ton Plant Set 


Up Near Plum, Texas 


Using equipment which was avail- 
able on lease in various parts of 
Texas, the Texas Construction Ma- 
terial Company is assembling a com- 
plete sand-and-gravel plant at Plum, 
four miles from La Grange, Texas, 
according to S. G. Smalley, produc- 
tion engineer for the company. The 
plant will have a capacity of 1,500 
tons daily. 

The main part of the plant was 
brought from West Point, Texas, 
and a dredge boat came from east 
Texas. 
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THERE is no evading the 
seriousness of the current lag 
in output of implements of 
war. Production authorities 
have been frank in admit- 
ting that munitions output in May, 
June, and July fell below schedule. 
This situation has been given wide 





publicity in the last few months, ° 


accompanied by the usual pep talks 
from public officials, with the conse- 
quence that much confusion has 
resulted as to the reason and remedy 
for the production lag. 

It must be understood at the out- 
set that there has been no real drop 
in the volume of munitions output, 
which is higher now than ever before. 
Fluctuations from month to month 
have never been particularly signifi- 
cant in themselves, because of the 
method used in reporting production 
progress, especially for such items 
as planes and ships, which have a 
long production period. The much- 
discussed “lag” is, in fact, a failure 
to attain all of the scheduled produc- 
tion gain in recent months, rather 
than a leveling off or decline in out- 
put. 

To state the matter another way, 
we are failing to meet the scheduled 
“rate of increase” which was set early 
in the year at approximately five 
per cent. per month in 1943. It is 
readily seen that to maintain this 
steady rate of acceleration it is nec- 
essary to raise production in succes- 
sive months by progressively greater 
increments. Conversely, even if pro- 
duction rose cach month by the same 
absolute amount, the schedules 
would be missed and deficits in- 
curred. 

At this stage in the production 
program, constantly expanding in- 
creases in overall munitions output 
are exceedingly difficult to achieve. 
This is because of the tendency on 
the part of the armed forces to con- 
centrate thei productive efforts, 
often through the diversion of mate- 
rials and components, upon the more 
urgently needed types of equipment 
rather than upon other items which 
may be easy to produce but which 
are of lesser strategic importance or 
in comparatively plentiful supply. At 
the same time, it is generally in the 
highly strategic munitions that inter- 
ruptions to production resulting from 
design changes, introduction of new 
models, and readjustment of sched- 
ules are most numerous. Thus, what 
worries Washington officials is not 
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so much that the 1943 total produc- 
tion goals will be missed, although 
this is serious enough, but that the 
deficiencies will occur in those pro- 
grams in which the damage to the 
war effort will be greatest. 

The question which naturally 
arises is what can be done to im- 
prove this situation. Some observers 
have interpreted the production lag 
as a sign that we are approaching 
our maximum potential in the output 
of war materials. This point does 
not stand up under examination. 
The schedules calling for a five per 
cent. monthly increase in 1943 were 
cut back early in the year from 
originally higher totals and were 
deemed by production officials at 
that time to represent a feasible goal 
well within the limit of our produc- 
tive capacity. The real capacity of 
the nation in terms of its resources 
for war production—materials, capi- 
tal equipment, and manpower—far 
exceed any schedules which have yet 
been established. 

The extent to which the weapons 
of victory can actually be made to 
flow from our war plants depends 
upon two basic factors: the portion 
of the national resources which we 
make available for war purposes, 
and the degree of success with which 
these resources are mobilized. 

The first of these involves sacrifice 
on the part of the civilian economy. 
The near-success which attended the 
bill introduced in the last session of 
Congress to establish an independent 
agency to handle civilian supply 
problems has had its effect-on the 
WPB, and has resulted in the 
anomalous situation of that agency’s 
bewailing the complacency and over- 
optimism of the citizenry on the same 
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day that it announces the considera- 
tion of new plans for expanded civi- 
lian output. How this will be ac- 
complished without interference to 
the military programs has not yet 
been explained. 

The second point involves the con- 
trols instituted and exercised over 
the various factors of production. 
There is much room for improve- 
ment in this direction. In fact, aside 
from the technical impediments to 
production, the current lag can be 
attributed largely to the failure to 
follow through on some of the pro- 
duction controls recognized early in 
the game as the necessary preventive 
of many of our ills. This is espe- 
cially true of the scheduling of 
critical common components, in 
which many false starts have been 
made recently, but which still re- 
mains an unresolved problem. 

The manpower problem is another 
in which we have been extremely 
slow in invoking adequate controls. 
It is too early to judge whether Regu- 
lation 7, issued by the WMC on 
August 16, will achieve its stated 
objective of maximizing the utiliza- 
tion of manpower resources through 
“the elimination of wasteful labor 
turnover in essential activities, the 
reduction of unnecessary labor mi- 
gration, (and) the direction of the 
flow of scarce labor where most 
needed in the war program.” The 
new order sets up minimum stand- 
ards for local employment stabiliza- 
tion programs. Although the general 
limitations on job transfers have 
been drastically tightened, broad 
powers of exception are given to 
local and regional WMC offices in 
the determination. of whether such 
transfers are in the interest of the 
war effort. The ultimate success of 
the plan will. depend. chiefly upon 
the interpretation of the “effective 
prosecution. of the war” clause and 
upon the machinery set up to enforce 
compliance. The decision to give 
priority on draft deferments to per- 
sons engaged in certain super-critical 
occupations should help to flow 
manpower in the right directions. 

One thing in the manpower situa- 
tion is clear. The present plan is 
the last attempt that will be made 
to provide labor needs for war pro- 
duction through voluntary methods. 
If it proves inadequate, the propo- 
nents of a national service law will 
find little Congressional opposition 
at the forthcoming session. 
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FLUORSPAR.— The Fluorspar Section 
of the War Production Board July 26 
urged producers to increase prospecting 
for and development of new deposits of 
the mineral if they wish to retain the 
total benefit of their recently acquired 
price increase. This problem was among 
those discussed at the last Fluorspar In- 
dustry Advisory Committee meeting in 
Washington. The WPB pointed out that 
$1.50 of the $5 per ton increase was 
granted specifically for development and 
prospecting purposes, and that if the 
present lag in that activity is not soon 
corrected the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has the right to cut back the price. 

Latest figures indicate that production 
is running behind consumption by about 
3,000 tons per month. 

At the committee meeting some mem- 
bers of the industry reported that the new 
wage and price adjustments are working 
out well and appear beneficial to both 
labor and industry. Industry members 
cited certain omissions in job classifica- 
tions which were called to the attention 
of a representative of the War Labor 
Board. Also, the WLB was asked to 
clarify certain points in the new salary 
adjustments and their relationship to ex- 
isting union contracts. The industry rep- 
resentatives felt that these clarifications 
should be obtained at this time in order 
to prevent any possible misunderstand- 
ings arising in the future between em- 
ployers and employees over interpreta- 
tions. 

The consensus of opinion at the meet- 
ing was that further changes would be 
undesirable now and that the industry 
should live with the new regulations and 
develop a smooth program of production 
that would realize. the potential capacity 
of fluorspar output. 


MACHINERY PRICES— Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 136, as amended, is 
amended, in the following respects: 

1. In § 1390.2 (f) the first sentence is 
amended to read as follows: 

( Any sale or delivery at retail of a ma- 
chine or part by a-person other than the manu- 
facturer thereof, except that the sale or delivery 
at retail of automotive trucks, trailers and 
busses as described in § 1390.33 (c) shall not 
be excluded from, but shall be covered by, 
this regulation. 

2. Section 1390.11 (e) is amended to read 
as follows: 

(e) Maximum prices; secondhand machines 
or parts sold when new on delivered or in- 
stalled price basis only—(1) Sold when new 
on delivered price basis only. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of this section, if the 
maximum price for any secondhand machine 
or part established by this regulation when 
such machine or part is sold new, is on a 
delivered price basis only, the new base price 
upon the sale of such machine or part shall 
be the highest maximum price to any class of 
purchasers for the nearest equivalent machine 
or part when new, delivered to the point where 
such secondhand machine or part is located: at 
the time of purchase by the seller. A ‘ 

(2) Sold when new on installed price basis 
only. Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this section, if the maximum price for any 
secondhand machine or part established by this 
regulation when such machine or part is sold 
when new, is on an installed price basis only 
(that is, a lump sum covering the cost of the 
machine or part, the cost.of transportation, and 
the cost of installation), the new base price 
upon the sale of such machine or part shall 
be the price for the same machine or part 
when new, installed at the point of original 
installation. 

3. Section 1390.20 (a) is amended by add- 
ing to the end thereof a sentence to read as 
follows: : 

It shall also be a violation of this regula- 
tion for any person to pay, in connection with 
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the purchase or rental of any machine or part, 
whether new or used, or the purchase of any 
machinery service, any fees, commissions, or 
other compensation, whether for broker’s, 
agent’s or finder’s services, or otherwise, which, 
when added to the amount paid by such person 
for the purchase or rental of such machine 
or part or the purchase of such machinery 
service would result in a total sum exceeding 
the applicable maximum price established by 
this regulation. y ; 

4. In § 1390.33 (c) a new item is added 
to read as follows: 

New automotive trucks, trailers, and busses, 
originally designed for use as private or com- 
mercial motor vehicles, which are manufac- 
tured on or after August 12, 1943, when sold 
by any person. The foregoing does not in- 
clude automotive trucks, trailers, and busses 
specially designed for use as military vehi- 
cles; nor does it include cars and trucks cov- 
ered by § 1390.32 (g) as ‘Material Handling 
Kquipment.” fl i 

5. In § 1390.33 (c) the item: “Gears, pin- 
ions, sprockets and speed reducers specially 
designed for use in vehicles, aircraft or eq uip- 
ment used primarily for military purposes” 1s 
amended to read as follows: 

Gears, pinions, sprockets and speed re- 
ducers, except automotive or tractor trans- 
missions, transfer cases, power take-offs, dif- 
ferentials or axle assemblies, specially de- 
signed for use in vehicles, aircraft or equip- 
ment used primarily for military purposes. — 

This amendment shall become effective 
August 12, 1943. 

(Pub. Laws 421, and 729, 77th Cong. ; 
E.O. 9250, 7 F.R. 7871; E.O. 9328, 8 
F.R. 4681.) 

Issued this 29th day of July, 1943. 

Prentiss M. Brown, 


Administrator. 


MINING ALLOTMENT AND NEW- 
EQUIPMENT PROCEDURE.—By a letter 
dated August 15 A. S. Knoizen, director 
of the Mining Division of the WPB issued 
new allotment forms (WPB 2939) and 
instructions for the nonmetallic-mining 
and other mining industries. The new 
provisions allow higher percentages of 
controlled materials in the fourth quarter 
of 1943. The full text of the letter is 
given below. 

The definition of quota items was re- 
vised as of August 9 and the text of 


the new schedule also appears below. 
War Propuction Boarp 
Washington, D. C. 
August 15, 1943 

In reply refer to: Mining Division Reference 
P-56 CMPL-391. 

Letter to accompany fourth quarter PD-400 
certificate. : 

To Hoipers or SertaL Numpers Unper Or- 
DER P-56: : 

1. PD-400 Certificate. — The accompanying 
PD-400 certificate, now designated as WPB- 
2937 for metal mines, W PB-29388 for coal mines, 
or WPB-2939 for non-metallic mines, assigns 
an allotment number and a preference rating 
for the fourth-quarter allotments of controlled 
materials and quotas of other materials indi- 
cated in column (i). 

2. Endorsement and Certification of Orders.— 
in placing purchase orders under any quota 
authorized on this certificate, you should use 
the following certification prescribed in CMP 
Reg. No. 7 and should indicate the assigned 
rating, the allotment number, and your serial 
number under Order P-56: 

Allotment number .........-.++. 
Preference rating ........+-.e+. 
P-56 serial number .......... eee 

“The undersigned purchaser certifies, subject 
to the penalties of section 35 (A) of the United 
States Criminal Code, to the seller and to the 
War Production Board, that, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, the undersigned is au- 
thorized under applicable War Production Board 
regulations or orders to place this delivery or- 
der, to receive the items ordered for the pur- 
pose for which ordered, and to use any pref- 
erence rating or allotment number or symbol 
which the undersigned has placed on_ this 
order.” Bs 

3. Use of Allotment Numbers.—Yhe allot- 
ment number should be certified in the usual 


abbreviated form, as S-7-4043 for the’ fourth 
quarter of 1943. On controlled materials or- 
ders, the abbreviation of the month when 
delivery is required should be added. ‘The allot- 
ment number no longer has any up-rating ef- 
fect, but this number, as well as the preference 
rating, is to be placed on all orders for pur- 
poses of identification. 

; Advance Allotments of Controlled Mate- 
rials.—All previous advance allotments made to 
you for the fourth and subsequent quarters are 
superseded by the allotments on the accompany- 
ing certificate. If advance orders, placed by 
you, exceed this new allotment you are re- 
quired to cancel the excess amounts. 

Advance orders for deliveries of controlled 
materials in subsequent quarters may be placed 
as follows: 

For the first quarter of 1944 up to 90% of 
the fourth-quarter allotments. 

For the second quarter of 1944 up to 80% of 
the fourth-quarter allotments. 

For the third quarter of 1944 up to 50% of 
the fourth-quarter allotments. 

Allotment numbers assigned for deliveries in 
advance quarters must show the proper abbre- 
viation for the quarter, as 1044, 2044, or 3Q44. 
Deductions from the advance allotments are to 
be made at the time your order is accepted and 
are to be charged against the quarter indicated 
by the allotment number. 

Controlled materials must be delivered in the 
quarter for which the order is accepted. There 
is no carryover of controlled materials from 
one quarter to another. 

Advance allotments must be calculated only 
on the basis of the original allotments assigned 
for the current quarter. No advance allot- 
ments are authorized on supplemental applica- 
tions for material except where there is a spe- 
cific request for a specific advance allotment. 

5. Advance Quotas for Other Materials, In- 
cluding Repair Parts and Operating Supplies.— 
The quota authorized on this certificate is to 
cover orders placed for anticipated delivery in 
the fourth quarter. All advance orders placed 
previously for fourth-quarter delivery must now 
be deducted from the fourth-quarter quotas as- 
signed in column (i), and any orders which can 
not be covered by these quotas must be cancelled 
or reduced. 

Advance orders for all other materials may 
be placed for delivery in the three succeeding 
auarters on the same percentage bases, as in- 
dicated for controlled materials in paragraph 4. 
These advance quotas will be on an order- 
placing basis to the extent that the records are 
to be kept and the deductions made at the time 
when the orders are placed, on the basis of the 
anticipated deliveries. It is recognized that 
these deliveries will not be met in all cases, 
but once the orders are charged against a given 
quarterly quota, it will not be necessary to 
make any further adjustment, even though the 
actual delivery is earlier or later than the 
anticipated quarter. 

6. Return of Unused Allotmerts.—Share the 
Steel and Copper Proaram.—If for any reason 
it hecomes anparent that the allotment of con- 
trolled materials assigned on the PD-400 certi- 
ficate will not be required in the current quar- 
ter, you must report the extent of such unused 
allotments to the Mining Division at the earliest 
possible date on Form CMP-32. In advising 
us of unused allotments, it must be stated 
specifically whether or not the advance allot- 
ments are also being returned. 

7. Deadline on Subplemental Applications.— 
No supplemental applications for fourth-quarter 
allotments will be processed after December 1, 
1943 unless accompanied by a definite state- 
ment that the materials requested can be de- 
livered before the end of the fourth quarter. 

8. Re-Rolled Rail—We urge you to use re- 
rolled rail as far as possible in place of new 
rail. Re-rolled rail is a controlled material 
deductible from your allotment, but its use 
will save new rail. ; 

9. Insulated Copper Wire (tem 29).—This 
item is authorized by feet of each size and 
type. Because of the necessity of arranging the 
production of insulated wire with the mills, no 
major shifts in the quantities assigned for each 
size and type can be made without the per- 
mission of the Mining Division, but you may 
make minor shifts between sizes and types, or 
order other sizes and types not specifically au- 
thorized. within the total copper content of 
insulated wire, as indicated by the rubber stamp, 
and not amounting to more than 10% of that 
quantity. Advance orders may be placed with- 
out regard to the sizes and types authorized for 





1. [See Pir ann Quarry, June 1943, page 
51.—Epb.] 
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Front and back reproduction (reduced greatly in size) of new Form WPB-2910. 


the current quarter, up to the usual percentages 
of the figure for total copper content. 

10. Lumber (tem 46).—The quota author- 
ized for lumber in column 9, in terms of board 
feet, sets the upper limit for your purchases 
of lumber. If ratings higher than the AA-3 
are necessary to obtain delivery, the rating 
assigned on the PD-400 can be applied and the 
cost deducted from the dollar value of your 
quota for repair parts and operating supplies 
(Item 53). The board feet must also be de- 
ducted from the lumber quota (Item 46). 

11. Limitation on Use of Ratings.—Your 
dollar-value quotas and the rating provided by 
them must not be used for maintenance, repair, 
or operating supply items that do not require 
the application of a rating. As the mines are 
specifically exempted from CMP Reg. No. 5, 
no MRO endorsements may be made under that 
order and no minor items of capital equipment 
may be endorsed on the PD-400 quotas on the 
basis ot the $500 provision in CMP Reg. No. 5 
Endorsements on the PD-400 quotas are defned 
by the ‘‘Detinition of Quota Items.” 

Very truly 2 
S. Kno1zen, 
Director of the Av ing Division. 
War Propuction Boarp 
Washington, D. C. 
DEFINITION OF Quota ITEMS 
(Revised August 9, 1943) 

The procedure to be followed by mine op- 
erators for the purchase of maintenance, repair, 
operating supplies, and new equipment under 
Preference Rating Order P-56 is outlined be- 
low. When questions arise concerning materials 
other than those listed, you should consult the 
Mining Division, War Production Board, ‘Tem- 
porary Building R, Washington, D. C., or your 
Regional ‘Technical Advisor. 

Before purchase orders are placed, it is nec- 
essary for mines holding serial numbers under 
P-56 to file the proper PD-400 application form 
(now designated WPB 2937, 2938, or 2939) 
each quarter to secure an allotment of Con- 
trolled Materials, and quotas for other mate- 
rials. For Controlled Materials (steel, copper, 
and aluminum) allotments are assigned in terms 
of weight. For other materials, including repair 
parts and operating supplies, quotas are assigned 
in terms of weight, dollar value, or quantity. 
‘The following paragraphs explain each part of 
the quota application and the numbers refer to 
the corresponding sections on this form. 

Part LI. Controlled Materials (Items 1-37)?. 

2Item numbers refer to Fourth Quarter 1943 
torms, 


56 


—tThe ofticial list of Controlled Materials is 
printed on the application form under Part II. 
In addition to the obvious items listed in this 
section, the following list contains several other 
items which are considered as Controlled Mate- 
rials together with the item number under which 
each should be entered. 


Item . Item Number 
Bae Mi Lamers. 20.00.66... 7 or 19 
NS eee t 
Ratios 605: aera) o sisvar esate 12 
PROM PTE ROG ovo oicic cscs 50:00: 1b, 14b 
tae oivica abe ola 'a a xtee-qe 1 
Pipe & Tubing 

| SS ee Erners 3, 10, 16, 20 

SE eee rrr 26, 27, 
Reinforcing Bars ............ | 


Part LII. Other Materials (Items 38-52).*#— 
Items 38-52 are self-explanatory. Note that 
forgings are now included under Item 52, and 
steel mine ties under Item 53, rather than un- 
der Controlled Materials. 

Item 53. The dollar-value quota under this 
item includes fabricated repair parts for all 
types of equipment commonly used in the min- 
ing industry, such as repair parts for equipment 
listed below under the heading New Equipment. 
It also includes all ordinary operating supplies 
for which a preference rating is required, such 
as: 

Batteries (dry-cell) 

Belting (transmission only) 

Belt dressing 

Blasting caps 

Bolts and nuts 

Canvas bags 

Chemicals 

Drill bits (detachable) 

Ducking 

Electric motors, 7%-horsepower or less for re- 
placement only 

Electrical repair parts and accessories 

Flame safety lamps 

Fuse 

Hand Tools for mechanics, carpenters, etc. 

Nitramon blasting agent 

Paints 

Picks and shovels 

Pipe fittings 

Respirators 

Rubber products (miscellaneous) 

Safety accessories, hard hats, goggles, etc. 

Self-rescuers 

Screen cloth and jackets 

Screen (punched and woven) 

heaves 
Sieve cloths 


Transmission and trolley-line accessories 
Valves and pipe accessories 
Welders’ gloves 
Welding rod and welding materials 
Wire brushes 

New Equipment. To obtain any new equip- 
ment for replacement, expansion, or develop- 
ment including all types of equipment commonly 
used in the mining industry, an application 
must be made to the Mining Division on the 
new Form WPB 29108 for a specific preference 
rating to cover each order. he information re- 
quested on this form must be supplied to the 
mining division on each application. Following 
are a few typical items that are considered new 
equipment and that require special ratings or 
authorizations. 
Anemometers 
Ball-mills 
Charging equipment and electric lamps 
Classifiers 
Compressors 
Conveyors 
Crushers 
Cutting Machines 
Detectors, gas 
Electric cap lamps 
Electric motors 

(over 7% horsepower) 
Engines 
Gas masks 
Hoists 
Inhalators 
Jigs 
Loaders 
Locomotives 
Mine cars and skips 
Oxygen breathing apparatus 
Pull-wire fuse lighters 
Pumps 
Rock drills 
Rock-dusting machines 
Welding equipment . 

A. S. KwNoIzen, 
Director, Mining Division. 


NONMETALLIC MINING NOW ESSEN- 
TIAL—The War Manpower Commission 
on August 17 reissued its list of essential 
activities, including the amendments that 
have been made from time to time. 

In some cases slight variations in 
phraseology appear which aid in inter- 
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preting the list but do not represent any 
basic change of content. There are no 
changes except those which have been 
previously communicated to the indus- 
tries affected and they have appeared 
from time to time as amendments to the 
original list. 

Revision of Regulation 4 necessitated 
relisting in the Federal Register. 

Following is the text of the only por- 
tions of the list, with additions and ma- 


terial revisions indicated by italic letters. 
War Manpower ComMISSION 
[General Order No. 11] 
List oF Essenti1aL ACTIVITIES 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
by Executive Orders Nos. 9139 and 9279, I 
hereby designate the following activities as es- 
sential activities and as included in and con- 
stituting the List of Essential Activities. 
Production of Aircraft and Parts.* 
Production of Ships, Boats and Parts.* 
Production of Ordnance and Accessories.* 
Production of Ammunition.* 

. Agriculture and Commercial Fishing.* 

(b) Agricultural Services and Commercial 
l‘ishing.* 

6. Processing of Food.* 

7. Forestry, Logging and Lumbering.* 

8. Construction: Highway and _ street con- 
struction; marine construction; construction of 
approved industrial plants, houses, hospitals, 
and military projects; repair of such facilities; 
and services necessary to complete such con- 
struction. ; 

9. Coal Mining: The mining of anthracite 
bituminous, and semianthracite coal; lignite, an 
peat, and the operation of breakers or prepara- 
tion plants. Includes also removing overburden 
and other such activities preparatory to coal 
mining operations. 5 

10. Metal Mining.—The mining of iron, cop- 
per, tin, lead, zinc, aluminum, mercury, manga- 
nese, chromium, molybdenum, tungsten, vana- 
dium and similar ores, and the dressing of such 
ores. Includes also removing overburden, sink- 
ing shafts, and other such activities preparatory 
to metal-mining operations. ; 

11. Nonmetallic Mining and Processing and 
Quarrying.—The mining, processing or quarry- 
ing of salt, gypsum, phosphate rock, sulphur, 
potash, asbestos, graphite pyrites, graphite, bor- 
ates and other salines, fluorspar, mica, talc, 
abrasive sands, calcite, and similar essential 
products. : 

12. Smelting, Refining and Rolling of Metal.* 

13. Production of Metal Shapes and Forg- 
ings.* 

14. Finishing of Metal Products.* 

15. Production of Industrial and Agricultural 
quipment.—Power boilers, wiring devices and 
supplies; agricultural implements; electric 
lamps; storage and primary batteries; pumps, 
compressors, and pumping equipment; recording, 
controlling and measuring instruments and me- 
ters; conveyors, industrial cars and_ trucks; 
blowers, exhaust and ventilating fans; mechan- 
ical pcwer-transmission equipment such as 
clutches, drives and shafts; mechanical stokers; 
tools, tiles, and saws; plumbers’ supplies; pro- 
fessional and scientific instruments, photograph- 
ing apparatus, and optical instruments; and all 
equipment necessary to operate plants producing 
essential commodities. eo 

16. Production of Machinery.—Engines and 
turbines; metal-working machinery and equip- 
ment; electrical generating, distribution and in- 
dustrial apparatus for electric public utility, 
manufacturing, mining, transportation and con- 
struction use, for use in manufactured products 
or in service industries; construction, mining, 
agricultural, oil field, smelting and refining ma- 
chinery, as well as all machinery necessary to 
produce, equip and maintain aircraft, ships, 
ordnance, and other military equipment. : 

17. Production of Chemicals and Allied 
Products and Essential Derivatives ‘Thereof.* 

18. Production of Rubber Products.* 

19. Production of Leather Products.* 

20. Production of ‘Textiles.* 

21. Production of Apparel.* 

22. Production of Stone, Clay and Glass 
Products.—Scientitic and industrial glass prod- 
ucts; sand-lime, fire-brick and other heat-resist- 
ing clay products; chemical lime; abrasive 
wheels, stones, paper, cloth and related prod- 
ucts; asbestos products including steam and 
other packing, pipe and boiler covering; cruci- 
bles and retorts; gypsum board; mineral wool 
(for insulation); porcelain electrical supplies; as 
parts of military apparatus. 

Production of Petroleum, Natural-Gas 
and Petroleum and Coal Products.* 

24. Production of Finished Lumber Prod- 
ucts.* 

25. Production of Transportation Equipment. 

-The production of motor vehicles such as 
trucks, ambulances, fire engines, buses, and 
military motorized units; essential parts and ac- 
cessories of such motor vehicles; motorcycles, 
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bicycles, and parts; locomotives and parts; rail- 
road and street cars, and equipment. 

26. ‘lransportation Services.—Air transporta- 
tion ; line haul railroad; switching and terminal; 
railway and air express; freight forwarding; 
rail inspection; maintenance and repair of rail- 
road equipment, buildings, right-of-way, and 
rolling stock; local transit, rapid transit, inter- 
urban electric railway, and over-the-road bus; 
off-shore and intercoastal water transportation, 
including shore service such as stevedoring and 
harbor operations;  pipe-line transportation; 
transportation services on the inland waterways, 
Great Lakes, harbors, bays, sounds, and waters 
connected with the seas, including shore service 
such as_ stevedoring; trucking; warehousing; 
dry, open and cold storage of essential perish- 
able commodities. 

27. Production of Pulp, Paper and Materials 
for Packing and Shipping Products.* 

_(b) Production of Other Materials for Ship- 
ping and Preserving Essential Products: Bag- 
ging, jute, meat; bags, textile (except laundry 
bags); barrels, metal; baskets (Climax, fruit, 
vegetable) ; box shooks; boxes (metal, wooden) ; 
cable, fiber; cans; cases, packing; containers 
(glass, metal, wood; caps and closures for such 
containers); cooperage; cooperage stock (staves, 
heading, and hoops); cordage; crates; drums 
(shipping); excelsior; gummed cloth tape; rope; 
tin cans. 

28. Production of Communication Equip- 
ment.* 

29. Communication Services.* 

30. Heating, Power, Water Supply and 
1lluminating Services. — Electric light and 
power, water and gas utilities; steam-heating 
services; sewage systems; tree trimming for 
power and communication lines; water-well 
drilling. 

31. Repair Services.—Repair of: vehicles, 
such as_ bicycles, motorcycles, automobiles, 
busses, trucks; tires; typewriters and business 
machines; elevators; shoe repairing; sewing 
machines; radios; refrigerators; clocks and 
watches; harnesses; tools; stoves; pneumatic 
tube systems; power laundry equipment; elec- 
tric appliances and motors, engines, heating 
equipment; scientific, commercial and industrial 
weighing machines; farm and other industrial 
and scientific equipment; welding service; roof- 
ing, and electric, gas, and plumbing and heat- 
ing installations in domestic, commercial, and 
industrial buildings; building alteration, main- 
tenance and repair; blacksmithing; armature 
rewinding; locksmithing. It is intended that 
consideration be given only to _ individuals 
qualified to render all-around repair services 
on the types of equipment specified herein as re- 
quired for the minimum essential needs of the 
community. 

32. Health and Welfare Services.* 

33. Educational Services.* 

34. Governmental Services.* 

35. ‘Technical, Scientific, and Management 
Services.—The supplying of technical, scientific 
and management services to establishments en- 
gaged in war production; union-management 
negotiation services; and the publication of tech- 
nical and scientific books and journals. 

Deletions from the former list are: 

Under No. 11, the word “rock” has been 
deleted before “‘salt’’ and the last sentence refer- 
ring to material used in construction deleted. 


USED CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT.— 
The fulfillment of requirements for the 
defense of the United States has created 
a shortage in the supply of rubber and 
other materials used in the production of 
construction equipment for defense, for 
private account and for export; and the 
following order is deemed necessary and 
appropriate in the public interest and to 


promote the national defense: 

§ 3058.1 Limitation Order L-196—(a) Ap- 
plicability of priorities regulations. This order 
and all transactions affected thereby are sub- 
ject to all applicable provisions of the priori- 
ties regulations of the War Production Board, 
as amended from time to time, except to the 
extent that any provision hereof may be _ in- 
consistent therewith, in which case the pro- 
visions of this order shall govern. 

(b) Inapplicability of this order. This or- 
der shall not apply to the Army, Navy, Mari- 
time Commission or War Shipping Administra- 
tion. Paragraphs (d) and (e) shall not apply 
to any person who has acquired used con- 
struction equipment for export outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States or to any 
person who is a farmer as defined in this order. 

(c) Definitions. (1) “Person” means any in- 
dividual, partnership association, business trust, 
corporation, governmental corporation or agency, 
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or any organized group of persons, whether 
incorporated or not, except those excluded by 
paragraph (b) hereof. 

(2) “Construction equipment” means any of 
those products listed in Schedule A attached 
hereto and made a part of this order. 

(3) “Used” when applied to construction 
equipment, means any construction equipment 
which has been delivered to an ultimate con- 
sumer. 

(4) “Continental limits of the United States’”’ 

means the forty-eight states of the United 
States and the District of Columbia. 
_ (5) “Farmer” means a person who engages 
in farming as a business, by raising crops, 
livestock, bees or poultry. It also includes a 
custom operator, who uses farm supplies in per- 
forming services for farmers. It does not in- 
clude a person who merely has a “victory 
garden” or raises food or other agricultural 
products entirely for his own use. ° 

(d) Registration of used construction equip- 
ment. Any person owning used construction 
equipment purchased prior to October 1, 1942, 
shall on or before October 31, 1942, register 
such equipment by completing, signing and re- 
turning by mail WPB Form 1159 to Used 
Construction Equipment Regional Specialist in 
the War Production Board Regional Office in 
the region in which such equipment is located. 

(e) Registration of change of status of used 
construction equipment. Within one week after 
any used construction equipment (1) is moved 
from the project on which it is being used; 
(2) becomes idle after completing its work 
on that project even if not moved from the 
project; (3) not being on a project is put into 
use on a project; or (4) has had its owner- 
ship changed, any person owning such equip- 
ment shall register such change of status by 
completing, signing and returning by mail WPB 
Form 1333 or such other form as may be in 
the future specified by the War Production 
Board to Used Construction Equipment Re- 
gional Specialist in the War Production Board 
Regional Office in the region in which such 
equipment is located. 

(f) Restrictions on exports. (1) On and 
after January 16, 1943, no person, other than 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, War 
Shipping Administration or their authorized 
agents, shall export used construction equip- 
ment outside the Continental limits of the 
United States unless specifically authorized by 
the War Production Board. 

(2) Application for permission to export shall 
be made in quadruplicate on Form PD-356 to 
the War Production Board, Washington, D. C., 
Ref.: L-196. Such applications when approved 
by the War Production Board and returned to 
the applicant shall constitute an authorization 
to export. 

(3) Nothing in this order shall eliminate the 
necessity of an applicant obtaining an export 
license from the Office of Export Control, Board 
of Economic Warfare where required. 

(g) Records. All persons affected by this 
order shall keep and preserve for not less than 
two (2) years accurate and complete records 
concerning the movement of used construction 
equipment from projects. 

(h) Audit and inspection. All records re- 
quired to be kept by this order, shall, upon 
request, be submitted to audit and inspection 
by duly authorized representatives of the War 
Production Board. 

(i) Violations. Any person who wilfully 
violates any provision of this order, or who, 
in connection with this order, willfully conceals 
a material fact or furnishes false information 
to any department or agency of the United 
States is guilty of a crime and upon convic- 
tion may be punished by fine or imprisonment. 
In addition, any such person may be prohibited 
from making or obtaining further deliveries of, 
or from processing or using material under 
priority control and may be deprived of priori- 
ties assistance. 

(j) Appeal. Any person affected by this or- 
der who considers that compliance therewith 
would work an exceptional and unreasonable 
hardship upon him, or that it would result in 
a serious problem of unemployment in the com- 
munity, or that compliance with this order 
would disrupt or impair a program of conver- 
sion from non-defense to defense work, may 
apply for relief by addressing a letter to the 
War Production Board Regional Office in the 
region in which the equipment is located set- 
ting forth the pertinent facts and the reasons 
why such person considers that he is entitled 
to relief. The War Production Board may 
thereupon take such action, if any, as it deems 
appropriate by the amendment of this order 
or otherwise. 

(k) Communications. All communications 
concerning this order shall be addressed to 
Used Construction Equipment Regional Spe- 
cialist in the War Production Board Regional 
Office in the region in which the equipment is 
located. 


Issued this 26th day of July, 1943. 
War Propuction Boarp, 
By J. JosepH WHELAN, 

Recording Secretary. 
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1944 Conventions Set for Last 
Week of January in New York 


board of directors of the Na- 

tional Sand & Gravel Associa- 
tion, held at the Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, on August 19, 
was unusually well attended because 
of an agenda that included subjects 
of pressing importance to producers 
in the industry. 

After listening to a statement by 
the president, Otto S. Conrades, and 
approving the financial statement 
presented and explained by Stanton 
Walker, director of engineering, the 
board took action on the questions 
of the time and place of the 1944 
convention. The New Yorker Hotel 
in New York and the dates January 
25 to 27, 1944, were unanimously 
selected as the place and time. 
These convention days are Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, instead 
of the customary Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, to allow the con- 
vention of the National Ready 
Mixed Concrete Association to open 
and close one day later than the 
gravel convention. It was decided, 
too, that more time should be given 
to open-forum discussions and less 
to outside speakers, thus carrying on 
a trend that has been noticeable 
during recent years. 

There was an interesting discus- 
sion of labor problems related to the 
functioning of the National War 
Labor Board and it was the sense 
of those present that in the case of 
disputes before local War Labor 
Boards it is advisable to have the 
case heard by a tripartite panel, 
comprising an industry representa- 
tive, a labor representative and a 
representative of the public, rather 
than by an arbitrator or a referee. 
Acceptance of either of the latter 
two alternatives commits the appli- 
cant to acceptance of the«resulting 
decision without protest of further 
recourse. 

On the question of price control 
in the sand -and - gravel industry 
Executive Secretary V. P. Ahearn 
reported that no Industry Advisory 
Commitee for the sand-and-gravel 
industry had yet been appointed by 
the OPA, although a list of suitable 
candidates for membership on such 
a committee had been requested by 
that agency. Mr. Ahearn said that 
there had already been two ‘cases in 
the industry in which price relief 
had been granted by the OPA on 
applications by producers. 


Te mid-year meeting of the 
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An interesting experience in con- 
nection with wage determination by 
a referee in the case of some south- 
ern California producers was re- 
lated. Whereas the regulations 
require that wage determinations be 
made in the light of sound going 
rates in the area affected, implying 
consideration of a range of rates 
from minima to maxima rather than 
a single rate, in this case the wage 
was fixed at what was actually the 
maximum rate in use instead of at 
the minimum rate in effect or at 
an average between the minima and 
maxima. 

At lunch those present were privi- 
leged to hear a brief discussion of 
post-war highway planning by Hal 
G. Sours, Ohio Director of High- 
ways. The speaker pointed out that 
if private enterprise can not plan for 
and give effect to a program for 
full re-employment after the war the 
government must step in. Whatever 
public works are provided for by 
government should be of the nature 
of necessities, not alone in the inter- 
est of the public but as a support 
for the morale of the workers em- 
ployed on them. The average man, 
said Mr. Sours, does not want to 
be employed on useless work. 

There are three phases of post- 
war restoration that the country will 
pass through, in his opinion. First, 
war-material production will slacken 
or be stopped and industry will 
undergo a transition period during 
which organizations and equipment 
will be converted to civilian use, and 
in that period there may be some 
temporary unemployment. Then 
will follow a sort of “boom” period 
in which civilian savings will be 
spent perhaps lavishly. Finally, we 
may expect a financial crisis in the 
nature of a depression unless some 
means are taken to avoid it. 

Mr. Sours then attempted to de- 
fine the position of highways in 
these three periods. According to 
him, states and cities have been and 
still are falling behind in their at- 
tempt to keep abreast of the devel- 
opment of transportation. Many 
roads become obsolete before they 
wear out and must be replaced by 
highways suited to modern traffic 
needs. There is, also, a great accu- 
mulation of deferred highway work. 

‘The road work needed after the 
war must embrace: (a) the mod- 
ernizing of our trunk-line system 





and the replacement of those that 
are being rapidly destroyed because 
of the unusually heavy traffic being 
carried; (b) existing trunk lines 
must be extended into municipalities 
and limited access and _ express 
routes provided, street - widening 
alone being insufficient; and (c) 
expansion of our farm-to-market 
roads in rural areas. 

Mr. Sours thinks that we shall 
have a greatly expanded road pro- 
gram. The plan of the American 
Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials in the form of a bill pending 
in the Congress would provide 
an appropriation of $1,000,000,000 
annually for three years as federal 
aid to the states in highway work. 
Another plan, sponsored by the 
American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion, seeks an appropriation of 
$3,000,000,000 per year for three 
years to include all types of roads, 
municipal as well as rural. In the 
past, Mr. Sours pointed out, from 
12 to 15 per cent. of our national 
income has gone into construction 
work public and private, and about 
13,000,000 people have been de- 
pendent on construction work di- 
rectly or indirectly for employment. 

With reference to the suggested 
plans for allocation of federal aid 
among the states, the speaker said 
that the highway officials’ group has 
asked for a distribution allocating 
50 per cent. on the basis of popu- 
lation, 25 per cent. on the basis of 
state area, and the remainder on 
the basis of the mileage of existing 
roads, instead of the equal three- 
way division now in effect. He said 
that densely populated areas have 
highway needs, so far as cost is con- 
cerned, that are exceptionally heavy 
and too burdensome to be ade- 
quately provided for by the present 
distribution. There has been dis- 
cussed, but not yet presented to the 
Congress, a proposal that $250,000,- 
000 be set aside each year for work 
in municipalities having populations 
of 10,000 or more in addition to the 
50-25-25 division asked for by the 
highway officials’ plan. 

Mr. Sours urged that plans be 
prepared now so that when the war 
ends there be no delays in making 
these funds effective. Even though 
the money is not now available, 
advantage should be taken of the 
present time to perfect the general 
plans so that the details can be 
worked out as soon as the necessary 
construction money is appropriated. 

Highways should and_ probably 
will be the major factor in post-war 
public works. They have many ad- 
vantages over other forms of public 
works because they provide large 

(Continued on page 113) 
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“BALING-WIRE” CEMENT PLANT 





WHY NOT build a cement 
plant? 

We faced the question. 
We argued with ourselves: 
cement is scarce. There is 
not enough cement for restricted 
local needs. Although we could 
never—we argued—finance even a 
moderately large plant, we could 
build a small one—a plant large 
enough to supply at least a part of 
the demand in this immediate area 
around Chihuahua City, Mexico. 
Freight differentials, we continued 
to argue with ourselves, would pro- 
tect us from the large mills; they 
all are at long distances from Chi- 
huahua City. And the capacities of 
those other plants are so overtaxed 
that they can not supply Mexico's 
rising demands for Portland cement 
anyway, regardless of freight rates. 
Therefore, we said, no advertising 
would be necessary. Orders would 
flood in even before the plant was 
in production. Or so we argued. 

And all that was true. 

Against these factors we acknowl- 
edged this: We were hard-rock 
miners—metal miners. We knew 
nothing regarding the manufacture 
of cement. No one could teach us; 
cement men were, and are, busy 
elsewhere. But, we said brightly, 
there are books about cement. So 
we bought books. We bought every 
available book concerned, directly or 
indirectly, with the cement industry. 

And we built the plant. 

The books hinted at the superiority 
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A view of the plant under construction. 











By E. J. RYAN 


About the author: 
“| was born in Mex- 
ico of American par- 
ents in 1906. Gradu- 
ated from Michigan 
College of Mines in 
1926 as B.S. and En- 
gineer of Mines. 
Mined in Canada, 
United States and 
Mexico, with excep- 
tion of weird period 
in New York in 1930- 
1931 when | decided 
to show the boys in 
Wall Street how to 
do it. (I didn't!) 

“At present, man- 
ager of Cia. Minera 
Buenaventura, S.A. 
de C.V. (mining); 
Quimet, S. de R.L. 
(chemical); and Ce- 
mentos de Chihua- 
hua, S.A. de C.V. 

“In my spare hours; and mainly for relaxa- 
tion, | write fiction. Some of it—but not 
much—is accepted!" 


of the “wet process.” That seemed 
to make sense. We liked that. As 
miners, in our concentrating and 
wet-metallurgy plants, ‘we ground 
wet. We understood wet grinding. 
Of course we realized that the 
clinker would have to be ground 
dry; we marked that off as a neces- 
sary, perhaps minor, evil. 

So we built a “wet-process” plant. 

Our mining company owned a 
couple of idle ball-mills and a lime- 
stone gravel deposit. We took over 
the mills and the gravel and started 
from there. 

Then we looked for a suitable site. 
We wanted, of course, to be on a 
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railroad. We finally bought a little 
“farm” three miles from the center 
of town but within the city limits 
(to avoid the necessity of building 
workmen’s houses and a school). 
The farm has a 300-meter side along 
the right-of-way of the main E] Paso, 
Texas-Mexico City line of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico. How 
about a siding to service our prop- 
erty? we asked. Easy, they said; 
just make application. Well... but 
more of that later. 

So we set up the two mills and 
looked for a kiln. And we looked 
for a means of grinding the clinker. 
Without priorities of any sort, we 
combed the continent for a kiln and 
for mills. We purchased after a 
long search, a 41% by 40-foot Vulcan 
kiln from Niagara, and, from New 
Jersey, a 4- by 15-foot Allis-Chalmers 
dry-grinding ball-mill. Both had been 
used for a long, long time. 

We had the kiln. But the kiln 
had no burner. The W. N. Best 
Engineering Company of New York, 
advised us that they could furnish a 
low-pressure, rotor-cup oil. burner, 
complete with automatic oil heating 
and pumping unit—if we obtained 
the required priority. 

We applied, in our innocence, for 
a priority. And, in our innocence, 
we obtained it. And cheerfully we 
began installing the kiln and the 
rest of the plant. We built the 
burner-hood locally, in accordance 
with the Best Engineering Com- 
pany’s drawings. 

We assumed—also very cheerfully 


The kiln from discharge end. 








Rear view of the mill building. 


—that the Allis-Chalmers mill alone 
would be sufficient for the clinker 
erinding. We knew that clinker is 
hard; the books admitted that. But 
clinker, we told ourselves, could not 
be very much worse than hard quartz 
ore. 

It seemed so simple. 

So our original flow-sheet was sim- 
ple: Raw material was to be ground 
wet in a 4- by 5-foot mill and in an 
8- by 8-foot mill. Each mill was to 
discharge into cylindrical concrete 
storage tanks. Pulp, we tried to re- 
member to call it “slurry,” from those 
tanks was to be transferred by Wil- 
fley pumps to a concrete mixing and 
storage tank. From the storage tank 
the slurry was to be pumped, at 
about 80 per cent. minus-200-mesh 
and 71 per cent. solids, to a Ferris 
wheel feeder above the kiln. Clinker 
was to be removed through a 14-inch 
by 40-foot rotary cooler (made here 
out of well-casing) into a hopper, 
thence by truck to outdoor storage. 
Seasoned clinker was to be hauled by 
truck to a jaw crusher, and from the 
crusher to the Allis-Ghalmer’s mill 
feed-bin by bucket-elevator. Cement 


was to be raised by another bucket-, 


elevator to the bin above the packing 
machine. (We were unable to obtain 
an orthodox packing machine; so 
we made one. It’s one home-made 
gadget that really works! It’s much 
simpler than the machines that are, 
or used to be, on the market. There 
are no moving parts. ) 

That was our flow-sheet on paper. 
And we actually followed it. So we 
were all ready, we thought, when 
the burner equipment arrived eight 
months later. We snapped the burner 
into place and started “cooking.” 

But we only started. | 


We never could get much beyond 
a start, because we discovered some- 
thing that the books forgot to men- 
tion: the “wet process” is impossible 
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in a 40-foot kiln. The slurry does 
not dry gradually as it rolls gently 
down the kiln into the calcining zone, 
as it is sketched so prettily in the 
books. In a 40-foot kiln the exit 
gases are hot. The water of the 
entering slurry almost explodes into 
steam, and the suspended solids are 
baked into a hard plaster on the 
kiln walls. A plaster that builds 
into a hard ring impedes the down- 
ward flow of the charge and, eventu- 
ally, closes the kiln. And the slurry 
pours back into the dust box. 


We tried desperately to prevent 
the formation of that ring at the 
feed end of the kiln. We hung chain 
curtains. Chains may be useful, in 
Jong wet kilns, to assist in the trans- 
fer of heat from the gases to the 
slurry. But in a short kiln they are 
of no use in breaking rings of hard- 
baked feed. The chains simply be- 
come embedded. Then we tried 
rigid “scraping rails,” fixed while the 
kiln revolved. They only softened 
in the heat and bent into odd shapes 
and gouged the kiln lining. 


So we started all over again. We 
went “dry.” We took from an affili- 
ated chemical company a Vulcan 2- 
by 20-foot experimental kiln, com- 
plete with hood and Rockwell oil 
burner. We set up this little kiln as 
a drier, on a 1'4-inch-to-the-foot 
slope. We filled in the slurry tanks 
and tore out the Wilfley pumps. 
From the “big” kiln we removed the 
Ferris-wheel feeder and installed a 
screw feeder of our own making for 
dry material. And we changed our 
flow-sheet. . . . 

Our gravel deposit contains sev- 
eral million tons. We have shipped 
several thousand tons of this mate- 
rial to the local lead-smelter as flux. 
These shipments were “mined” from 
various parts of the gravel bank, and 
thus formed a fairly representative 
sample of the entire deposit. Gravel 





material that passes through a %- 
inch screen averages rather steadily: 
46 per cent. CaO, 12 per cent. SiO., 
4 per cent. Al,O,, 1 per cent. 
Fe,O,, 0.3 per cent. MgO. The 
plus 34-inch material is higher in 
lime; nice for the smelter. 

And those “fines,” mixed with 
granulated smelter slag, give us our 
raw materials as ball-mill feed. We 
need no primary crushing. 

The limestone “fines” are shipped 
to the plant over a distance of 20 
miles on the main line of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico. The 
freight rates are remarkably low. 
Our siding was originally planned to 
go through our yards. But some one 
discovered that it was against all 
rules to run a siding off a main line 
out of the railroad right-of-way. So 
they built for us a nice, long siding 
within the right-of-way, outside our 
plant walls. We were informed that 
we could run a spur off the siding 
into our yards whenever we wished. 
We wished to do that then, and still 
do; but have you tried to buy any 
railroad steel lately, new or used?(!) 

So raw materials are picked up 
from the siding edge by trucks. The 
trucks transport these materials to 


Hopper and feed mechanism for kiln. 


the hopper of the drier. The rock, 
or slag, is lifted from the hopper 
bottom by a bucket-elevator and 
enters the drier by gravity. Dry 
material is discharged through a 14- 
inch by 19-foot rotary cooler to a 
bin, from which the coarse, dry, rel- 
atively cool charge is moved by truck 
to the “bedding” house before going 
to storage or to the feeder bin of 
the raw primary mill. 

The little drier can handle as 
much as 3 metric tons per hour. 

The two raw mills were converted 
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‘o dry grinding. Material from the 
drier—slag and limestone gravel—is 
bedded much as is done in smelter 
practice. A layer of gravel is spread; 
over this is sprinkled uniformly the 
requisite amount of slag. Then a 
successive layer of gravel is spread 
over the slag, and the operation con- 
tinued until the entire feed pile 
reaches a height of about 3 feet. In 
transferring to the bins this flat pile 
is picked up, evenly, from the bot- 
tom. 

The mixed charge is then fed to 
the primary raw mill. The mill dis- 
charge is checked for analysis, and 
correction is made, if needed, by the 
addition of pre-ground slag or lime- 
stone before the charge enters the 
fine-grinding raw mill. The dis- 
charge of this last mill fluctuates 
between 75 and 85 per cent. minus 
200-mesh. (We wish clinker were as 
easy to grind!) 

Trucks again are employed to 
move this fine feed to the hopper 
of the kiln feeder. About this feeder: 
we wanted to drive it with a vari- 
able-speed motor. Such a motor was 
not obtainable. So we utilized a 
constant-speed motor, connected to 
the feeder through a standard auto- 
mobile transmission. That, at least, 
gives us three distinct rates of feed: 
low, second, and high. (We removed 
the reverse gear!) 

Clinker now falls on a shaking, 
inclined slide inclosed in a_ brick 
tunnel. Our well-casing cooler did 
not work. We could not line it; so 
it would become red-hot after a 
couple of hours—red-hot and soft. 
We substituted a_ brick-bottomed 
tray, 3 feet wide and 16 feet long, 
motivated by the discarded head- 
motion of a Wilfley concentrating 
table. The clinker emerges cool 
enough to handle in trucks, and the 
heated air is carried through the 
tunnel to the opening in the burner- 
hood bottom, where it enters the 





Siding on main line of National Railways of Mexico. 


kiln as pre-heated secondary air. 

General samples are taken from 
each 24-hour run of clinker, and pats 
are made from the samples. If the 
pats fail on the “steam test”, the 
corresponding clinker is piled in the 
open to season. Sound clinker is 
taken immediately to the jaw 
crusher, where the required amount 
of gypsum is added. Mixture of the 
sulphate and clinker is obtained by 
“bedding” before crushing. Gypsum 
arrives at the plant, from a local 
deposit, in lumps. Two to three per 
cent. will bring the initial and final 
setting time to within the limits. set 
by the A. S. T. M. 

We've learned about clinker, and 
we smile humbly and sadly at the 
memory of our early comparisons. 
To think that we used to consider 
quartz as hard! But we’ve learned, 
and we are installing two additional 
mills and a set of rolls. All three 
machines have been used, but they 
are in fair condition and will aid us 
greatly. At present, and until the 
“new” mills are installed, we grind 
the clinker in batches—three times 
through that Allis-Chalmer’s mill! 
A vertical bucket-elevator returns 
the mill discharge to the feed bin on 





Another mill-building view showing adobe construction. 
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the original and second passes. On 
the third pass a chute is diverted so 
that the material enters the packing 
bin. We have not as yet attempted 
air classification. The “books” have 
arguments against it, and, anyway, 
where could we get the equipment at 
present? 

So our production is decidedly 
limited. 

The kiln can—and does—produce 
1% to 134 metric tons of rather 
hard-burned clinker per hour. But 
the grinding is our bottleneck— 
grinding and power. 

We have found that our short kiln 
necessitates rather hard burning of 
the clinker to produce a sound ce- 
ment. Even on “low-lime” feed, a 
high flame temperature is required 
for the complete combination of the 





The kiln hood and burner. 


lime. The reaction time is so lim- 
ited in a short kiln that soft or even 
“normal” burning allows the escape 
of uncombined lime. (This could be 
off-set largely, of course, by increas- 
ing the grind of our raw materials 
to 90 per cent. minus-200-mesh or 
better. But again we are confronted 
by the inadequacy of our grinding 
equipment. ) 
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We could burn softer, and allow 
the clinker to season sound. But 
that requires time. And our finan- 
cial position at present will not allow 
the freezing of funds in large clinker 
stock piles. So we practice hard 
burning, (which unavoidably boom- 
erangs against us again in our clinker 
grinding) and carry the cement ratio 
of the raw feed as low as possible 
and still conform to tensile-strength 
requirements in the finished cement. 
And we keep the iron content of our 
charge as high as possible; it acts 
as a flux in the promotion of a more 
rapid combination of lime with silica 
and alumina. The iron seems to 


reduce the required reaction temper- 
ature. And at a given high tempera- 
ture the reaction is quicker. 


This 


re 


zround concrete tanks easily filled 
from railroad tank-cars. The oil is 
heavy, 12 degrees Baumé. It is 
pumped from the tanks (two, each 
with a capacity of 150,000 liters) 
to the Best Engineering heating unit. 
The oil leaves the heater at 190 de- 
grees F., which is maximum for the 
unit. We found that the oil re- 
quired additional heat for good 
atomization. So we pass it also 
through a small covered coil in the 
kiln dust box, and it reaches the 
burner at about 210 degrees F. The 
oil is Mexican, and has, we are told, 
a higher B.t.u. value than do the 
general run of American oils. 

The kiln stack was constructed of 
concrete, brick-lined. It has an ef- 
fective height of 47 feet and an 
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high-iron cement is dark in color, 
but no one seems to care. 

About kiln lining: we obtained, 
at the very beginning, sufficient alu- 
mina brick (Arco 70) for our clinker 
zone. But we wrecked it during our 
frantic struggles with the “wet proc- 
cess”. Alumina brick, now, is about 
as difficult to obtain down here as is 
a new ‘set of automobile tires up 
there in the States. So we use a 
local construction brick. Strangely, 
it does fairly well. It is a high silica, 
low-iron brick, not hard-pressed. 
The preliminary flame temperature 
is carried at a slight excess while 
rolling the charge down over new 
brick. The high iron content of the 
charge under the excess heat pro- 
duces a sticky clinker that coats the 
brick with a skin that remains firm 
and stable even with considerable 
cooling. We tried clinker brick only 
once; it is much too expensive. We 
obtain the building brick for two 
centavos (0.4 cent U. S. currency) 
each, delivered at the plant. They 
last, in the clinker zone, six to eight 
weeks. In the remainder of the kiln 
they seem to last indefinitely. 

Fuel oil is stored in semi-under- 
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internal diameter of 4 feet. The 
same stack also is utilized, on occa- 
sion, for a 100-horsepower, oil-fired 
boiler which serves as a source of 
auxiliary power; stand-by steam en- 
gines are used to supplement two of 
the several internal-combustion 
engines which serve the bulk of the 
plant’s power requirements. The 
boiler is a gas-tube boiler and there- 
fore is of no use in utilizing waste 
kiln heat. Kiln dust chokes the flues 
within a very few hours. We are 





View showing kiln and cooler tunnel. 


considering the installation—at some 
future time, and if we can ever find 
one—of a water-tube boiler. A lot 
of heat passes out of that 40-foot 
kiln. 

Lack of sufficient electric power 
is, at present, another of our serious 
problems. Electricity is supplied to 
this district from a hydroelectric 
plant 90 miles south of this city. 
The generators and, particularly, 
transformers already are overloaded. 
Consequently, we were able to ob- 
tain only sufficient electric power to 
operate the kilns, burner motors, oil- 
pump motors, and for plant lighting. 

The rest of our plant power is 
derived from semi-Diesel and kero- 
sene engines, either through direct 
flat-belt drives or through line-shafts. 
One of the engines is connected 
through a line-shaft to a direct-cur- 
rent generator which supplies suffi- 
cient electricity to enable us to use 
the comparative flexibility of direct- 
current motors on our coolers, feed- 
ers, etc. 

And we have a great deal of 


trouble. (Continued on page 65) 





One corner of the mill building. 
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Conveyor System Carries Cement Rock, 
Shale from Quarry Crushers to Plant 


HEN the National Cement 
WY company decided to aban- 

-don the quarry 3% miles 
from its plant at Ragland, Alabama, 
which it had operated for many 
years, for another one only a mile 
from the plant it was also decided to 
abandon the rail-haulage system. A 
new belt-conveyor system was in- 
stalled for this purpose which is prob- 





By W. E. TRAUFFER 





ably unique in the cement industry. 
In six sections this conveyor system 
carries the stone and shale more than 
a mile from this quarry to the storage 
department at the cement plant over 
rolling terrain and numerous natural 
and man-made obstacles. This con- 
veyor system has a capacity of slight- 
ly over 200 tons per hour and is 
carrying this material at the lowest 
ton-mile cost in the company’s his- 
tory. 

The transition from one method 
to the other was accomplished in 
stages and without interruption to 
the production of cement. Now the 
primary and secondary crushers are 
both on the floor of the quarry and 
the crushed stone and shale are deliv- 
ered to the plant by the belt-con- 
veyor system. 

The first steps in this conversion 
were taken and the necessary new 
equipment ordered before Pearl Har- 
bor and the construction work was 
done by a small group of company 
maintenance workers aided at odd 
times by other employees. The Con- 
tinental Gin Company, which sup- 
plied the entire conveyor system 
complete with drives, motors, etc., 
made the necessary topographical 
survey and maps and designed the 
conveyor system, the concrete piers 
supporting it, and other concrete 
structures involved. 
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Secondary crusher in quarry and feed end of conveyor system. Truck is dumping to secondary 
crusher. Primary crusher had not been installed when this picture was taken. 


The quarry is ideal for cement 
manufacture because it contains not 
only suitable limestone but also the 
silica and alumina shales. The lime- 
stone deposit lies on a 39-degree 
slope in thick strata which are some- 
what broken up near the surface 
where they were at one time eroded 
to form pockets. There are no clay 
seams extending into the deposit. 
The overburden average 8 feet in 
thickness and is removed by a Cater- 
pillar tractor and LeTourneau Car- 
ryall scraper. An _ International 
Diesel tractor with a Bucyrus-Erie 
bulldozer is used for general purposes 
in and about the quarry and also 
pushes some of the silica-shale over- 
burden over the edge of the quarry 
so that it can be loaded to the con- 
veying system. 

The alumina-shale deposit abuts 
on the limestone in the quarry and 
this material is also loaded separately 
to the conveyor system. 

The rock face now averages about 
55 feet in height and an area of 
about 60 acres will be worked out at 
the present level before going deeper. 






SECONDARY 
CRUSHING 


Sectional elevation of installation in quarry. 


Two 6-inch well drills—a Sanderson 
and an Armstrong—are used for pri- 
mary drilling. The sizes of the shots 
made depend on conditions and 
range from 12 to 50 holes in from 
one to four rows. After the face is 
worked farther from the crusher 
buildings larger shots will be the rule. 
Du Pont 60-per cent. gelatin dyna- 
mite is used for both primary and 
secondary shooting. The necessary 
secondary drilling is done with jack- 
hammers. A wagon drill is used on 
the alumina-shale deposit and small 
shots are made which bring down 
400 to 500 tons each. 

The stone is loaded by two Marion 
37 steam shovels with 134-cubic yard 
dippers into three Hug trucks with 
8-cubic yard Boulder Dam-type end- 
dump bodies. These discharge the 
stone on a 4%4- by 18-foot apron 
feeder which insures an even feed 
into a 42- by 48-inch Allis-Chalmers 
Superior primary jaw crusher. A 
stone hook over this crusher is oper- 
ated by an air cylinder. A 3- by 
25-foot pan feeder catches the waste 
from the first feeder and discharges 
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The hammer-mill secondary crusher. 


it, with the minus-6-inch primary 
crusher product, on a 36-inch by 
102-foot inclined belt-conveyor. This 
in turn discharges all of the rock into 
the Dixie Mogul hammer-mill sec- 
ondary crusher. The minus-1!4-inch 
product of this crusher is discharged 
on a 30-inch by 95!4-foot inclined 
belt conveyor from which it is dis- 
charged into a 60-ton circular steel 
tank at the foot of the incline from 
the quarry. 

A revolving feeder with an adjust- 
able scraper blade feeds the stone 
from this tank at the desired rate, 
now about 200 tons per hour, on belt 
conveyor A which is the first of the 
series of 24-inch conveyors to the 
plant. Conveyor A is 500 feet long 
on centers and carries the stone about 
half way up the incline from the 
quarry with a rise of 49 feet 10 
inches in that distance. Conveyor 
A-1 is identical in every way and 
extends to ground level at the end 
of the incline. Conveyor B has a rise 
of 17%4-feet in its 1,190-foot length 
and passes under a county highway 


through a concrete underpass. Con- 
veyor C has a total rise of 3814 feet 
in its 960-foot length. Conveyor D 
has a 434-foot rise in its 1,110-foot 
length. This conveyor traverses the 
roughest topography of any and in 
one place a cut 15 feet deep was 
made through a hill. Otherwise the 
conveyor system follows the ground 
contours fairly closely and there are 
few cuts or fills of any consequence. 
Conveyor E has a 1134-foot rise in 
1,092-feet and extends into the raw- 
material storage building at the 
plant. All of the conveyors are 
now covered with second-hand cor- 
rugated sheet metal and the transfer 
stations housing their drives are simi- 
larly inclosed. 

In building this conveyor system 
considerable ingenuity was exercised 
to avoid the use of new materials 
important to the war effort. Perhaps 








at its center—far more than it will 
ever have to hold in actual service. 

Another feature is the type of 
transfer hopper used between con- 
veyors. Instead of using a specially- 
fabricated hopper at each junction 
to fit the angles between the various 
conveyors it was decided to use a 
circular hopper which would fit all 
angles. 

The carrying idlers are all of the 
3-roll type with 5-inch-diameter rolls 
which are separately removable and 
interchangeable. They are equipped 
with Timken roller-bearings and 
metal labyrinth grease seals. Alemite 
button-head type grease fittings are 
used with pipes to the center and far 
pulleys so that all of the greasing 
can be done safely from one side 
while the conveyors are in operation. 

Each of the conveyors in the main 
system—A, Al, B, C, D, and E—is 
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Conveyor B passing under highway through concrete underpass. 


the most interesting feature is the use 
of steel conveyor trusses made from 
old roof trusses taken from a dis- 
mantled building. These trusses are 
1514 feet long and are used in pairs 
with cross-connecting bars of old 
reinforcing rods welded to them. 
One such completed truss was tested 
and safely held a load of 11 tons 
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Final conveyor to storage department at plant. 
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driven by a 25-horsepower, 1,760 
r.p.m., 440-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle 
General Electric Type KG splash- 
proof motor through a Foote Broth- 
ers 75 DX helical gear reducer with 
a ratio of 14.2 to 1. These convey- 
ors are all driven at a speed of 300 
feet per minute. They are all equip- 
ped with lagged conveyor pulleys 
and silent-pawl holdbacks. These 
drives and motors are interchange- 
able which makes it necessary to 
maintain only a small stock of re- 
placement parts. 

The two conveyors in the quarry 
have the same types of idlers, pulleys, 
drives, etc., but are driven by 20- 
horsepower, 1,750 r.p.m., 220/400 
volt, General Electric ball-bearing, 
splash-proof motors. The conveyor 
from the primary to the secondary 
crusher is driven at a speed of 150 
feet per minute and the one from the 
secondary crusher to the foot of the 
incline at a speed of 200 feet per 
minute. All of the conveyors are 
driven at their head ends and have 
horizontal gravity takeups. 
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This view shows type of concrete piers and steel trusses used. 


All conveyor belting is United 
States Rubber Company “Super- 
Amazon” brand, 24-inch stock. 

A Jeffrey traveling tripper is used 
to discharge stone and shale into the 
covered storage and also to discharge 
stone on an outdoor pile from which 
it is at present reclaimed by means 
of a tractor and bulldozer. Later the 
storage building and the tunnel-re- 
claiming conveyor under it will be 
extended to include this pile. A 3- 
cubic yard Sauerman Crescent 
scraper system is now used to provide 
about 37,000 tons of additional out- 
door storage capacity. 

The stone is reclaimed from’ the 
covered storage on a tunnel belt-con- 
veyor which also receives the neces- 
sary amounts of shale, sand, and iron 
ore from separate tanks. The pro- 
portions are controlled by gates in 
the tunnel under the stone and by 
table feeders under each tank. Each 
tank is also provided with electric 
vibrators to insure a free and steady 
flow of material. The sand is re- 


ceived in trucks and the ore in cars 
and a bucket elevator discharges 
them into their respective tanks. 





The 42- by 48-inch jaw-crusher with 
feeder above. 


september, 1943 





The tunnel blending conveyor 
feeds to a bucket elevator which dis- 
charges the blended raw mix into 
two 60-foot rotary driers, one 5 feet 
and the other 6 feet in diameter. The 
dried mixture is carried on a belt- 
conveyor to a pair of Bradley Hercu- 
les mills used for preliminary raw 
grinding. Final raw grinding is done 
by a pair of tube mills which are in 
closed circuit with a Williams air 
separator. The finished raw material 
goes to an 8-inch Fuller Kinyon 
pump which can feed it either direct 
to the feed bins of the five rotary 
kilns or into three blending silos 
ahead of them. 

The National Cement Company 
bought this plant in 1920 and in the 
intervening years has made many 
improvements to it. The dry process 
is used and the five 125-foot rotary 
kilns give the plant a capacity of 
1,500,000 barrels of cement annually. 





Mexican Plant (from page 62) 


The engines do nobly, while they 
work. But they work only a part of 
the time. Usually they are under- 
going repairs. The engines were 


‘acquired locally, second- (or even 


third- or fourth-) hand. But relief 
is in the offing; one of the large 


-near-by mines has exhausted its ore- 


bodies and is releasing electric 
power for use elsewhere. We have 
made application for enough of this 
to electrify completely our little 
plant. We expect to be operating 
through switch-boards, rather than 
spark plugs, within the next few 
weeks—by early May, possibly. (As 
an interesting sidelight: all our an- 
cient internal-combustion engines 
already have been “spoken for.” 
Local ranchers want them for irriga- 
tion pumping. Engines, like cement, 
are scarce. ) 

As can be seen from the accom- 
panying pictures, all the plant build- 
ing construction is of adobe, the logi- 


cal and accepted building material 
in Mexico for walls, etc. Our plant 
walls are not as yet plastered. Plaster 
on fresh adobe tends to crack as the 
walls settle. It is customary to allow 
the adobe to age for about a year 
and then to plaster it. (Lately, much 
residential construction has been 
done with adobes set in cement mor- 
tar rather than mud and the plaster 
is spread immediately over chicken- 
wire reinforcing fastened against the 
wall. ) 

The plant roofing is of corrugated 
paper. Galvanized, corrugated iron 
was, and is, almost impossible to 
obtain. 

So there is our baby plant. We’ve 
learned, and are continuing to learn, 
the hardest, most expensive way. 
But we are beginning to like it—to 
like the ccment business, that is, not 
the hard way of learning. 

We've had a hard time. We still 
are having hard times and will con- 
tinue to have them. But we are 
going to keep trying. The market 
is here. There is a need for cement. 
Mexico is building new highways, 
important highways, and other im- 
portant things—things that are con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, with 
the war effort of the United Nations. 

And the people here are for us. 
They hope for our eventual success. 

What more could we ask? 





Sentinels of Safety 
Trophies Awarded 


Trophies, known as the “Sentinels 
of safety,” have been awarded to six 
mining and quarrying companies for 
outstanding records in preventing ac- 
cidents during 1942, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. R. R. Sayers, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Mines. 

_ Donated annually by the Explo- 
sives Engineer magazine, the trophies 
are given to each of the leaders in 
underground bituminous coal min- 
ing, underground anthracite mining 
in Pennsylvania, underground metal 
mining, underground nonmetallic- 
mineral mining, open-cut mining of 
all types, and stone quarrying. 

The Ironton cement-rock mine at 
Ironton, Ohio, won the non-metal- 
lic-mineral-mine group trophy. This 
mine was operated by the Alpha 
Portland Cement Company for 113,- 
841 man-hours during 1942 without 
a lost-time accident. 

The trophy for the quarry group 
was won by the Hanover quarry, op- 
erated by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, near Hanover, Pennsylvania. 
This quarry was in operation 213,800 
man-hours without a lost-time acci- 
dent. 
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This Plant Produced the Aggregates for Two Island Air Bases 








To-day, when’ Uncle Sam’s “war 
birds” want a landing place, they 
want it in a hurry. There isn’t time 
for a survey or finished detail 
plans. They just go ahead and 
build it and get it operating. Some 
unbelievable records have been set 
for speed and performance on these 
jobs. 

One of the main problems is the 
production of suitable aggregate to 
be used for paving the runways and 
aprons and for concrete construc- 
tion. Seldom is there any commer- 
cial aggregate plant with sufficient 
capacity to furnish the required ma- 
terials. 

In most cases, they have to use the 
material nearest to the site. There 
isn’t time to make complete studies 
to determine either quality or quan- 
tity. 

To help solve their problems, the 
Pioneer Engineering Works of Min- 
neapolis, has designed several com- 
plete aggregate plants. These plants 
are flexible so they will operate in 
gravel or quarry work, they can be 
used dry or for washing, and they 
will produce two, three, or four 
sizes, including sand. 

The No. 455 crushing and wash- 
ing plant shown here is typical of 
this type of plant. It is designed to 
be semi-portable. The main units are 
mounted on heavy skids so they can 
be easily moved into position on their 
foundations. The conveyors are all 
steel frames, made up of welded side 
frames and bolted knock-down con- 
struction. Diesel power units pro- 
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vide ample economical power at any 
location. Steel bolted bins, which 
are easily set up, support the screen- 
ing and washing equipment. 

The plant shown has produced all 
the aggregate on two Atlantic air 
bases on widely separated islands. 
Because of the portable design and 
steel construction, it can be quickly 
knocked down, moved and set up on 
the next job. 

The plant consists of a 40-inch by 
10-foot traveling grizzly feeder, 
which by-passes the fines and con- 
trols the feed to a 30- by 42-inch 
primary jaw crusher. A 30-inch 
by 155-foot belt conveyor carries the 
aggregate to a 4 by 16-foot vibrat- 
ing screen. The material is washed 
and the sand and water pass into 
a paddle-type dehydrator. Four 
steel storage bins receive the finished 
aggregates. Oversize is discharged 
from the top deck of screen to a 
Pioneer 54- by 24-inch roll crusher. 
Final crushing is performed in a 40- 
by 22-inch roll crusher. 

If no sand is available, “stone 
sand” can be produced in this final 
roll crusher. A return belt-conveyor 
carries the crusher product from the 
rolls to the feeder conveyor and thus 
back to the screen. 

Four Caterpillar Diesel power 
units are used—one on the primary 
crusher, one on each of the roll 
crushers, and one for the screen, de- 
hydrator, and conveyor. Multiple V- 
belts transmit the power to the 
crushers. 

The entire plant is anti-friction 


bearing equipped. SKF bearings are 
used on the jaw crusher and vibrat- 
ing screen and Timken bearings on 
the roll crushers and conveyor idlers. 





Memphis Producer Dies 
in Highway Accident 


W. E. Gamewell, 65, vice-presi- 
dent of the Memphis Stone & Gravel 
Company, Memphis, Tennessee, was 
fatally injured when struck by an 
automobile July 16 about five miles 
west of Dyer, Tennessee. 

W. L. Smith, president of the firm, 
who was traveling with Mr. Game- 
well, said they had planned to spend 
the night in Dyersburg and had 
stopped to fix a puncture. Mr. Smith 
and R. S. Smith, superintendent, 
were jacking up the car when an- 
other car, driven by a soldier, struck 
Mr. Gamewell who was standing in 
front of his automobile. Mr. Game- 
well was pronounced dead on arrival 
at a doctor’s office in Dyer, where a 
passing motorist carried him. 

Born in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
Mr. Gamewell had been vice presi- 
dent of the quarry company for 15 
years. 





Louisville Stockholders 
Get 50-Cent Dividend 


The board of directors of the 
Louisville Cement Company has 
voted a dividend of 50 cents a share 
on outstanding common stock. Dis- 
tribution was made August | to 
stockholders of record July 27. 
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The Effect of Added Materials on 






Properties of Portland Cement 


COMPREHENSIVE series of 
A investigations has been com- 

pleted at -the National Bu- 
reau of Standards showing the 
effects of various added materials on 
the properties of Portland cement 
clinker pastes. The data on the 
chemical composition and_ physical 
properties of the aqueous extracts 
from these pastes have been pub- 
lished recently [1].1 An earlier re- 
port [2] on a portion of these data 
dealt with correlations between the 
potash and sulphate contents of the 
clinkers and extracts and indicated 
the presence of potassium sulphate 
in a number of the clinkers. The 
third report [3] of this series showed 
the effects of the added materials 
on the strengths, heats of hydration 
and other properties of the hydrat- 
ing cement clinkers. Since it was 
felt that a resume of the results of 
this series of studies would be desired 
by many, the present summary was 
accordingly prepared. 


Materials and The twelve clink- 
Procedure ers used in the in- 

vestigation were 
chosen to give a wide range in soda 
(0.02 to 0.87 per cent.) and potash 
(0.05 to 1.32 per cent.) contents. 
The added materials and the per- 
centages of these by weight of 
clinker were as follows: 


I 5-40. ciaewadn 3.90 per cent. 
Calcium chloride..... 1.46 “  “ 
Calcium acetate..... — tC 
Fluosilicic acid...... — = 
os ade x x a C6|CU* 
2 wero rs | ae 
i ee —”6|U6UCUF 
Triethanolamine — = 


Gypsum was ground in with the 
clinker as was also the TDA. The 
latter was added as an aqueous solu- 
tion of 1 part of TDA to 7 parts of 
water. Each of the other materials 
was dissolved in the mixing water. 

A batch of cement clinker and 
water, with or without the added 
material (C/W = 2.86 by weight), 
was mixed for 2% minutes. The 
liquid was then removed from the 
resulting paste by means of a pres- 
sure filter. A companion mixture 
was set aside for 1 hour and 55 min- 
utes before being filtered. The two 
extracts are referred to as having 





1Figures in brackets indicate literature ref- 


erences at the end of this paper. 
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been obtained at 7 minutes and 2 
hours, respectively. The extracts 
were analyzed for Na,O, K,O, CaO, 
SiO,, SO,, MgO, the R.O, group, 
and basicity. The pH, density, con- 
ductivity and surface tension of the 
extracts ‘were measured with cali- 
brated apparatus. 

Heats of hydration at 7 and 28 
days were determined by the heat- 
of-solution method on samples of 
the pastes before and after filtration 
at both 7 minutes and 2 hours. 
Heats of hydration at % and 1 day 
were estimated by integrating tem- 
perature-time curves. These curves 
were obtained by measuring con- 
tinuously, for 24 or more hours, the 
temperatures of freshly prepared ce- 
ment clinker pastes stored in 
Thermos jars. 


Portions of the pastes after filtra- 
tion at 7 minutes and 2 hours were 
used for preparing strength speci- 
mens. Briquets and 2-inch cubes 
were made from a 1:3 cement— 
standard Ottawa sand mix with a 
C/W ratio of 2.40 by weight. Two- 
inch cubes were also made from a 
1:34%4:3% cement — fine testing 
sand—small aggregate mix, with a 
C/W ratio of 1.25 by weight. All 
the specimens were stored in water 
until tested at 1, 3, 7 and 28 days. 


The other properties investigated 
were the flows of concrete mixes at 
4 hour and 2% hours after the 
original mixing of the cement clinker 
and water, the sugar solubility ac- 
cording to Merriman’s method, and 
the amounts of floc developed ac- 
cording to Paul’s test. Also, the con- 
ditions of the pastes with regard to 
quick setting, stiffening, etc., were 
recorded. 


Extracts The compositions of 
of Aqueous the filtrates from 
Compositions pastes without added 

materials are given 
in Figure 1. In the following para- 
graphs the variations in the com- 
positions of these extracts will be 
summarized first and the alterations 
caused by the presence of added ma- 





terials in the pastes will then be 
pointed out. 

The basicity, which represents the 
total OH-concentration of the three 
bases, Ca(OH)., NaOH and KOH, 
ranged from 0.06 to 0.25 equivalent 
weight per liter at 7 minutes and 
from 0.06 to 0.36 equivalent liter at 
2 hours. 


The concentration of K,O varied 
from <0.1 to 18.6 grams per liter 
at 7 minutes and that of Na,O from 
0.1 to 3.9 grams per liter. An ex- 
amination of Figure 1 shows that, 
in the majority of extracts, larger 
amounts of Na,O and K.O dis- 
solved during the first 7 minutes 
than during the interval between 7 
minutes and 2 hours. Computations 
indicated that 1 to 58 per cent. of 
the total K,O and 1 to 30 of the 
Na,O were extracted in 7 minutes. 
The percentage extractions in 2 
hours were 6 to 62 per cent. of 
K,O and 4 to 34 per cent. of Na,O. 
The large extractions of K,O from 
the 5 clinkers richest in K,O were 
attributed to the presence of K,SO, 
[1]. 

The CaO contents of the filtrates 
ranged from 0.1 to 1.7 grams per 
liter at 7 minutes and were not much 
changed at 2 hours. A plot of the 
CaO concentrations against basici- 
ties for both 7-minute and 2-hour 
filtrates showed a trend which paral- 
leled the reported [4] solubility 
curves for Ca(OH), in solutions of 
KOH and NaOH. Nearly all the 
filtrates were supersaturated with re- 
spect to Ca(OH),. : 

The concentration of SO, at 7 
minutes ranged from 0.0 to 7.9 
grams per liter. The three filtrates 
containing significant amounts . of 
SO, showed decreases in its concen- 
tration between 7 minutes and 2 
hours. 


The SiO, contents of the extracts 
were generally below 0.005 grams 
per liter except in the extracts con- 
taining the lower amounts of CaO. 
The highest concentration was 0.029 
gram per liter. 


The amounts of R,O, (Al,O, + 
Fe,O,) in solution were generally 
smaller than 0.01 gram per liter. 
However, a few of the filtrates con- 
tained small quantities of Cr,O, and 
this accounts for the higher values 
of R.O, shown in Figure 1. 
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Figure |.—Amounts of constituents found in filtrates from untreated clinker pastes at 7 
minutes and 2 hours. (Note variations in scale). 


MgO was either absent from solu- 
tion or present in only small amounts 
and, therefore, the values are not 
presented in Figure 1. 


The general effects of the addi- 
tions on the compositions of the fil- 
trates, as compared to those from 
clinker pastes without additions, 
were as follows: 


The basicities were decreased by 
gypsum, calcium chloride, calcium 
acetate, and in most cases also by 
TDA. The addition of calcium 
chloride and acetate depressed the 
basicities for most filtrates to values 
ranging from 0.04 to 0.07 equiva- 
lent weight per liter. Sucrose and 
triethanolamine generally caused in- 
creases, whereas tannic acid and 
fluosilicic acid as a rule caused only 
small changes in the basicities. 

The concentrations of K,O and 
Na,O were decreased by gypsum, 
generally by small amounts only. 
Triethanolamine, on the other hand, 
caused increases, many of which 
were large. Sucrose also generally 
caused increases, but most of these 
were small. The other additions, al- 
though in some instances causing 
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relatively large changes, were not 
productive of any consistent or sig- 
nificant trends in the extractions of 
the two alkalies. 

The CaO contents of the extracts 
(except those containing the added 
calcium salts) were governed pri- 
marily by the basicities. However, 
the extent of supersaturation of the 
extracts with respect to Ca(OH), 
was affected variously by the added 
materials. Thus, TDA resulted gen- 


erally in a higher supersaturation, ° 


whereas fluosilicic acid and tannic 
acid decreased the extent of super- 
saturation as compared to that of 
the filtrates from pastes containing 
no added materials. A wide range 
in the concentrations of CaO pre- 
vailed in the extracts containing cal- 
cium salts as added materials. 
Gypsum increased the SO, con- 
tents of the extracts at 7 minutes to 
values ranging from 1.0 to 11.7 
grams per liter. In general, nearly 
the same amounts of SO, were pres- 
ent in solution at 2 hours as at 7 
minutes. TDA increased significantly 
the concentration of SO, in filtrates 
from seven, of the twelve clinkers at 





7 minutes but in the interval be- 
tween 7 minutes and 2 hours the 
concentration decreased. Additions 
of calcium chloride, calcium acetate, 
sucrose and triethanolamine de- 
creased the amounts of SO, in the 
three filtrates, which without addi- 
tions contained significant amounts 
of SO,, to approximately the same 
low concentrations prevailing in the 
other filtrates. Tannic acid and fluo- 
silicic acid brought one additional 
filtrate, at 7 minutes, into the group 
containing significant amounts of 
SO, but otherwise did not produce 
any marked changes. 

The SiO, content of the extracts 
appeared to be dependent onthe 
CaO concentration regardless of ad- 
dition used, except fluosilicic acid. 
The concentration of SiO, generally 
increased as that of CaO decreased. 
A plot of the CaO-SiO, data of the 
filtrates approximated the solubility 
relations reported, for the system 
CaO-SiO,-H,O at 30 degrees C. 

The concentrations of the constit- 
uents of the R,O, group except 
Cr,O, were apparently not affected 
by additions of the inorganic salts. 
The addition of gypsum resulted in 
yellow-colored extracts from all 
clinkers. The filtrates from 5 clinker 
pastes with added gypsum contained 
from 0.005 to 0.030 gram of Cr,O, 
per liter at the two time periods. 
Cr,O, was not found in the extracts 
containing calcium chloride, calcium 
acetate, sucrose and triethanolamine. 
The organic additions increased the 
R,O, (Al,O, + Fe,O,) contents of 
most filtrates, triethanolamine in- 
creasing it to as much as 1.2 gram 
per liter, and the others by smaller 
amounts. 

The deceases in the concentra- 
tions of the SO, were attributed to 
the precipitation of calcium sulfoalu- 
minate according to the reaction, 

3 K,SO, + 3Ca(OH), + 3 CaO. 
Al,O, + 31 H,O = 3CaO.Al,O, . 
3CaSO, . 31H,O + 6KOH 
Evidence for the occurrence of this 
reaction was based on computa- 
tions’ * showing that the equivalents 
of SO,= precipitated from solution 
in the interval between 7 minutes 
and 2 hours were equal to the in- 
creases in the OH concentration, 
allowance being made for changes 
in the concentrations of the alkalies 
and lime. The precipitation of the 
calcium sulphoaluminate also ac- 
counts, therefore, for the relatively 
high basicities in many of the fil- 
trates from clinkers containing 
K,SO,. 

The SO, contents of the filtrates 
(1.0 to 11.7 gram per liter) from 
pastes containing gypsum showed a 
correlation with the basicities (which 
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ranged from 0.05 to 0.16 equivalent 


veight liter). The high basicities - 


prevailing in the extracts from 
wastes containing gypsum indicate 
that the alkali hydroxides were neu- 
tralized only partially. 

The filtrates from pastes treated 
with calcium chloride contained 
smaller amounts of chlorine than 
that added to the mixing water. The 
decreases in the chlorine contents 
were attributed to the precipitation 
of calcium chloroaluminate.6 On 
the assumption that all the chlorine 
precipitated as 3CaO.Al,O, . CaCl, 
.10 H,O computations showed that 
3 to 7 per cent of the total Al,O, 
in the clinkers had reacted in 7 min- 
utes and 4 to 10 per cent in 2 hours. 
These results indicate that only 
small amounts of Al,O, reacted with 
the calcium chloride during the two 
time intervals. 

The decreased basicities and the 
increased SO, concentrations caused 
by TDA were due largely to the 
inhibition of the sulphoaluminate re- 
action. Although the reason for the 
retardation of the reaction is not 
apparent the addition of 0.23 per 
cent. of water during the incorpora- 
tion of the material may have pre- 
hydrated the clinkers. 

The low concentrations of SO, 
prevailing in the 7-minute extracts 
from clinker pastes containing cal- 
cium chloride, calcium acetate, 
sucrose and triethanolamine were 
interpreted as indicating the accel- 
eration of the sulfoaluminate reac- 
tion. 


Physical Constants The pH of 
of Aqueous the filtrates 
Extracts and of pure 

solutions of 
KOH and. Ca(OH), were measured 
electrometrically using a hydrogen 
electrode. So-called “electrode poi- 
sons”, present in some of the filtrates, 
interfered with the determinations 
of the pH. Making allowance for 


these results a plot of the pH-basic- 
ity data on the extracts compared 
to a similar plot of data on solutions 
of KOH showed clearly the effects 
of the added materials on the pH 
at a given basicity. It was shown 
that calcium chloride and calcium 
acetate decreased the pH values of 
the extracts, compared to those of 
solutions of KOH, by large amounts. 
Gypsum caused only small decreases 
and the remaining additions had 
only minor effects on the pH-basic- 
ity correlation. 

A detailed description of a method 
of calibrating the e.m.f. of the cell 
with solutions of KOH of known 
pH values is given in the previous 
report. 

The densities, surface tensions, 
and conductivities of all the filtrates 
are presented and discussed briefly 
in the same report.? 


Results on The data, summarized 
Hydrating as average, maximum, 
Clinkers and minimum heats of 

hydration of the 
twelve clinkers with and without 
added materials, are given in Fig- 
ure 2. 

Heats of Hydration—The '%- 
and 1- day values can not be com- 
pared directly with those determined 
at 7 and 28 days because of the dif- 
ferences in the methods of measure- 
ment. The results at each age, 
however, make possible a compari- 
son of the heats of hydration of the 
untreated clinkers with those con- 
taining added materials. 

The following discussion (which 
necessarily has to be brief in a report 
of this kind) will be concerned pri- 
marily with the trends of changes 
caused by the additions and with 
some of the more outstanding de- 
partures from such trends. The 
reader, seeking detailed information 
on the effects of the additions, 
should study the complete data pub- 
lished previously.* When the state- 
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Figure 2.—Average, maximum and minimum heats of hydration of twelve clinkers with and 
without added materials. (Results for triethanolamine represent data for six clinkers only). 
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ment is made that an addition 
changed the heat of hydration it is 
to be understood that the change is 
in comparison with the heat of hy- 
dration of the clinker without addi- 
tion. 

Calcium chloride and gypsum in- 
creased the heats of hydration at 
day, in a number of instances by 
several hundred per cent. These 
additions also caused fairly large in- 
creases at 1 day for most of the 
clinkers. Of the two additions, cal- 
cium chloride caused the larger 
changes at ¥% and 1 day. At 7 days 
calcium chloride resulted in both 
fairly large decreases and increases, 
while gypsum generally caused only 
small changes. At 28 days calcium 
chloride reduced the heats of hydra- 
tion of a few clinkers and altered 
only slightly those of the others; gyp- 
sum as a rule caused only insignifi- 
cant changes at this age. 

Calcium acetate and fluosilicic 
acid decreased the majority of the 
heats of hydration at ¥% and 1 day 
but increased most of them at 7 and 
28 days. 

TDA increased somewhat the 
heats of hydration at ¥% and 1 day 
for a number of the clinkers but a 
few were decreased. The changes 
at the two later ages were small. 

Sucrose caused a number of large 
increases and a few decreases at ¥/ 
and 1 day. Only a few clinkers 
were not affected significantly at the 
two early ages. Most of the changes 
at 7 and 28 days were small. 

Tannic acid reduced nearly all the 
heats of hydration at the two early 
ages and caused only a few large 
changes at 7 and 28 days. 

Triethanolamine increased most 
of the heats of hydration at 1% and 
1 day, generally by large amounts. 
Increases were also the rule for the 
six Clinkers when tested at 7 and 28 
days. ne 

Strengths—Only the average, 
maximum and minimum tensile and 
compressive strengths of the 1:3 
standard-sand mortars prepared 
from the 7-minute pastes are re- 
ported here. The data are presented 
graphically in Figure 3. The basis 
for discussing the effects of the addi- 
tions is the same as that considered 
in the discussion of the heats of 
hydration. 

Calcium chloride and gypsum in- 
creased nearly all the strengths, both 
tensile and compressive, sometimes 
by several hundred per cent., at 1 
and 3 days. Calcium chloride as a 
rule was productive of higher 
strengths than gypsum at the early 
ages; however, at 7 and 28 days the 
strength increases tended to be the 
same for both additions. 
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Figure 3.—Average, maximum and minimum 





tensile and compressive strengths of 1:3 mortars 


of twelve clinkers with and without added materials. 


Calcium acetate increased the 
\-day strengths of only two clinkers, 
and reduced those of the others, in 
five cases to zero. At later ages this 
addition increased nearly all 
strengths, the compressive, at 7 and 
28 days, being among the highest 
obtained in this investigation. 

TDA reduced to zero the 1-day 
strengths of two clinkers and in- 
creased those of a few but the ma- 
jority were affected only slightly. 
At the later ages nearly all changes 
were small. 

Sucrose, tannic acid and fluosilicic 
acid reduced to zero nearly all the 
|-day compressive strengths. At 3 
days sucrose more often increased 
than decreased the strengths, 
whereas tannic acid and fluosilicic 
acid caused more decreases than in- 
creases. At 7 and 28 days the ma- 


jority of the changes were small in- 
creases for tannic acid and fluosilicic 
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acid but sucrose caused larger in- 
creases. The tensile strengths were 
nearly all reduced to zero at 1 day, 
decreased slightly at 3 days, but not 
altered much at 7 and 28 days by 
these three additions. 

Miscellaneous Properties —Five of 
the twelve clinkers were “quick-set- 
ing” when gaged with water. The 
addition of gypsum, calcium chlo- 
ride, calcium acetate, and TDA 
eliminated this condition. With the 
exception of calcium acetate, these 
additions also improved the ease of 
mixing of the pastes and generally 
increased the flows of the concrete 
mixes at 1% hour. Calcium acetate 
caused many of the pastes to be 
sticky and plastic. Fluosilicic acid, 
sucrose, tannic acid and triethanola- 
mine intensified the quick-setting of 
the five clinker pastes, induced it in 
one or more of the others and, as 
a rule, caused a stiffening of the 








remaining pastes. The flows of the 
concrete mixes at 1 hour containing 
these additions, compared to those 
of concrete mixes without additions, 
showed both increases and decreases. 
Triethanolamine resulted in such ex- 
cessive hardening that many of the 
pastes could not be mixed. 

The quick setting caused by an 
addition was usually accompanied 
by a marked increase in tempera- 
ture rise as compared to that of the 
paste without addition. The tem- 
perature-time curves showed that the 
early increases in temperature of 
the pastes induced by additions of 
fluosilicic acid, sucrose and tannic 
acid were nearly always associated 
with a subsequent marked retarda- 
tion of the temperature increases 
and hardening during the first 24 
hours. 

Results of the Merriman sugar- 
solubility tests showed that only 
three of the twelve clinkers had 
“clear points” of 10 or less. (A 
“clear point” of 10 is the maximum 
permitted for Portland cement in 
this test.) Additions of calcium 
chloride, calcium acetate or TDA 
did not alter the rating. However, 
the number of clinkers having “clear 
points” of 10 or less were increased 
to four, six and nine by the addition 
of triethanolamine, gypsum and 
fluosilicic acid, respectively. 

Results of the Paul floc test 
showed that the clinkers developed 
only small amounts of floc, the ig- 
nited weights of which ranged from 
0.1 to 0.4 per cent. by weight of the 
clinker. The various added mate- 
rials as a rule had only a slight or 
no effect on the amounts of floc 
developed. 
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MINIMUM-WAGE RATES 
IN THE 
AGGREGATE INDUSTRIES 


THE INDUSTRY commit- 
tee for the “stone, clay, 
glass, and allied industries” 
appointed in May for the 
purpose of determining 
whether a minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour should now be estab- 
lished for those employees in those 
industries who are producing or 
handling material that moves in 
interstate commerce, met in New 
York City on May 27. Prior to 
this committee meeting, the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association 
and the National Sand & Gravel As- 
sociation submitted reports on min- 
imum-wage practices in their in- 
dustries. After extensive debate, in 
which the labor and public members 
indicated a favorable attitude to- 
ward the immediate establishment 
of the 40-cent minimum, an effort 
was made to submit a motion for 
not advancing the effective date of 
the 40-cent minimum in those states 
listed in Table III of the reports 
which showed a current practice of 
paying less than 40 cents hourly. 
This motion was.ruled out of order 
on the ground that the statute did 
not allow wage classifications based 
exclusively on geographical differen- 
tials. 

Then V. P. Ahearn, member of 
the committee representing the 
sand-and-gravel industry, submitted 
a motion for the nation-wide appli- 
cation of a 35-cent minimum rate 
for that industry with no reduction 
in present minimum-wage practices 
wherever 40 cents or more was be- 
ing paid. This motion was amended 
by a proposal submitted by J. A. 
Rigg, representing the crushed-stone 
industry, that the same basis also 
be applied to the crushed-stone, 
lime, kaolin and mica industries. 
The motion was lost, the labor and 
public members and one employer 
member voting in opposition. 

A majority of the committee 
thereupon recommended to the Ad- 
ministrator that a 40-cent minimum 
wage be established for all the in- 
dustries defined as being covered by 
the “stone, clay, glass and allied 
industries”. Under the law it is 
possible for the Administrator to 
issue such an order after public hear- 
ing, thus advancing the effective 
date of the 40-cent minimum. In 
the absence of such an administra- 
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tive order the 40-cent minimum, un- 
der the statute, would become ef- 
fective on October 24, 1945. 

In the Federal Register of June 
8 the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division published a no- 
tice of the minimum-wage recom- 
mendation of the Industry Commit- 
tee. He announced that he would 
hold a public hearing on the report 
of the committee on June 30, 1943, 
in Room 1610, United States De- 
partment of Labor, 165 West 46th 
Street, New York City. 

Under the federal wage-and-hour 
law the Administrator is not con- 
trolled by the prevailing wage prac- 
tice. If an industry committee rec- 
ommends his doing so, the Admin- 
istrator may proceed forthwith, after 
public hearing, to order the 40-cent 
minimum wage. The act declared a 
policy of reaching “the objective 
of a universal minimum wage of 40 
cents an hour as rapidly as is eco- 
nomically feasible.” Practically the 
only restraint on an industry com- 
mittee and the Administrator is that 
the 40-cent minimum shall be de- 
layed if there is any likelihood that 
it will “substantially curtail em- 
ployment in the industry”. Under 
present conditions that makes an ob- 
stacle almost impossible to over- 
come. 

To obtain the wage data referred 
to, a questionnaire was sent to all 
members of the National Crushed 
Stone Association and of the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association. 
That procedure, as compared with 
a canvass of the industry as a whole, 
greatly facilitated the survey. 

Returns from the questionnaire 
were received from 68 crushed-stone 
companies covering 98 plants. These 
companies produced 31,714,302 tons 
of crushed stone in 1942, as com- 
pared with an estimated production 
of 160,000,000 tons for the commer- 
cial industry as a whole. Seventy- 
five of the plants indicated that they 
were subject to the wage-and-hour 
law and 23 that they were not. The 
plants included in the survey carried 
on their payrolls 6,604 employees as 
of September 15, 1942, and 5,788 
employees as of April 15, 1943. Un- 
doubtedly, the lower employment for 
April, 1943, as compared to the fig- 
ure for April, 1943, as compared to 
the figure for September, 1942, is 


due in large part to the seasonal 
characteristics of the crushed-stone 
industry. 

The crushed - stone companies 
making returns had operations in 
20 of the 31 states substantially en- 
gaged in the production of crushed 
stone. The crushed-stone industry 
and the sand-and-gravel industry 
produced materials which, while 
highly competitive, are largely in- 
terchangeable, and operating condi- 
tions in the two industries are simi- 
lar, resulting in wage _ practices 
which are comparable. 

Returns were received from 91 
sand-and-gravel companies covering 
160 plants. These companies pro- 
duced 46,939,200 tons of sand and 
gravel in 1942, as compared with 
an estimated production of 200,000,- 
000 tons-‘or the commercial indus- 
try as a whole. Eighty-four of the 
plants indicated that they were sub- 
ject to the wage-and-hour law, 72 
that they were not, and 4 gave no 
clear-cut answer. They had on 
their payrolls 6,256 employees as 
of September 15, 1942, and 4,866 as 
of April 15, 1943. The seasonal 
characteristics of the industry ac- 
count in part for the smaller em- 
ployment in April than in Septem- 
ber. 

The sand-and-gravel companies 
making returns had operations in 
27 of the 48 states. It is believed, 
however, that an adequate picture 
for the 21 missing states may be ob- 
tained from data for adjoining or 
near states. 

Returns from the states listed in 
Table I showed no minimum wages 
under 40 cents an hour. 

The states listed in Table II in- 
dicated relatively-small numbers of 
employees at rates of less than 40 
cents an hour. For the most part 
such employees were identified as, 
or appeared to be, watchmen or 
similar workers, who were paid 
weekly wages netting less than 40 
cents an hour. There is reason to 
believe that many of them may be 
handicapped or superannuated work- 
ers. The average minimum rate in 
these states was enough higher than 
40 cents to indicate that returns 
showing less than that amount were 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Footnotes to these tables suggest 
states from which no returns were 
received, but which may be con- 
sidered as in the same categories as 
the states listed. An increase in the 
minimum-wage rate from 39 to 40 
cents an hour, while, of course, hav- 
ing no effect on the states shown in 
Table I because they show no rates 
below 40 cents an hour, would prob- 
ably have only a slight effect in the 
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states which appear in Table II. 

In Table III are listed the states 
showing many minimum hourly 
wages of less than 40 cents an hour. 
It will be observed that the mean 
minimum wage in each of these 
states is less than 40 cents an hour, 
with one state in the sand-and-gravel 
industry showing a wage below 30 
cents due to returns from companies 
not engaged in interstate commerce. 








Table I.—STATES SHOWING NO MIN- 
IMUM HOURLY WAGES LESS 
THAN 40 CENTS 
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10ther states probably represented by _the 
sand-and-gravel industry returns are: Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Maine, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Is- 
land, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont and Wyom- 
ing. 








The average minimum wage for all 
these states as of April 15, 1943, 
was 35 cents for the crushed-stone 
industry and 38 cents for the sand- 
and-gravel industry. All but one of 
the states listed in the sand-and- 
gravel portion of Table III showed 
some wages at least as low as 30 
cent. , 

Table III reveals, also, that con- 
siderable numbers of employees re- 
ceive less than 40 cents an hour— 
the average for the crushed-stone in- 
dustry being 30 per cent. and that 





Table II.—STATES SHOWING FEW 
MINIMUM HOURLY WAGES LESS 
THAN 40 CENTS 
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the sand-and-gravel industry data. 
ence was recognized during the period of the 
National Recovery Administration (NRA), when 
tition for the Crushed- 
and Slag Industries 
“West Virginia 
Crushed-stone 


the Code of Fair Com 

Stone, Sand-and-Gravel, 
made a distinction between 
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Table IlIl— STATES SHOWING MANY MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES 
LESS THAN 40 CENTS 
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1 Other states probably represented by these sand-and-gravel industry returns are: Alabama, Arkansas, 


Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and New Mexico. 








for the sand-and-gravel industry 19 
per cent. The maximum percent- 
age receiving less than 40 cents an 
-hour is 70 in the crushed-stone in- 
dustry and nearly 77 per cent. in 
the sand-and-gravel industry. Obvi- 
ously, an increase in minimum 
wages to 40 cents an hour would 
have an important effect on the 
states listed in Table III. 

From a study of the data given 
in Table III, the following conclu- 
sions may be drawn with respect to 
the states listed in it: 

(1) An increase in minimum- 
wage rates to 40 cents an hour 
would result in a substantial increase 
in production costs. 

(2) Existing price regulations of 
the United States government pro- 
hibit the passing of increased pro- 
duction costs on to the consumer, so 
many companies might be forced to 
operate at a loss or to cease opera- 
tion. 

(3) An increase in minimum 
wages would put those plants sub- 
ject to an increase at a serious com- 
petitive disadvantage with respect to 
plants not subject to the increase. 

(4) Any increase in minimum 
wages would result in the applica- 
tion of pressure to increase wages 
above the minimum level. To grant 
such increases, it is contended, 
would be inflationary in its effects 
and contrary to declared govern- 
ment policy. 


Newer Type Fuses and 
Detonators Described 


In the interest of safer and a more 
efficient use of commercial blasting 
materials, the Bureau of Mines has 
issued a new publication describing 
the structural features of detonators 
used by the mineral industries. Coal 
and metal mines and quarries are 
the heaviest users of industrial ex- 
plosives and last year their purchases 
of permissible explosives, black blast- 
ing powder, and high explosives 
totaled about 385,000,000 pounds. 

The publication, written by R. L. 
Grant, assistant chemical engineer 
in the Bureau’s Fuels and Explosives 
Service, also reviews the improve- 
ments and uses of typical fuse and 
electric detonators introduced in re- 
cent years. 

In describing new trends in the 
development of detonators, the re- 
port comments: “Recent develop- 
ments, accelerated by wartime scar- 
city of metals, indicate that synthetic 
plastics and resins may find use in 
future detonators. Although a num- 
ber of structural improvements in 
detonators for reducing the hazards 
due to static electricity have been 
suggested, it is probable that the 
peculiar origin and causes of static 
electricity under actual working con- 
ditions will lead to further investi- 
gations. It is likely, also, that the 
search for detonators or devices 
more suitable for seismographic work 
will continue.” 
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The plant in operation. Loading hopper at right. 


Output Increased 20 per Cent. 
by Using Wider Conveyor Belts 


NEAR Davison, Michigan 
—about 15 miles northeast 
of Flint—the A. S. Leffler 
Gravel Company has been 
working a glacial deposit for 
the last seven years. Much of the 
output is sold for road surfacing and 
maintenance and requires sizing and 
crushing of the oversize, but no 
washing. 

Until three years ago a stationary 





By HARRY F. UTLEY 





plant was operated on the site but, 
in order to eliminate long hauls to 
the plant, stock-piling and rehan- 
dling of the product, the plant was 
abandoned and a portable crushing- 
and-screening plant was purchased. 
The latter, a Diamond Iron Works 
No. 36 Rotor-Lift unit, has more 
than lived up to the expectations of 
Mr. Leffler. Being mobile and 
mounted on pneumatic tires, the 
jacks can be released and the plant 
towed intact to a new position at the 
pit in short order. 

The deposit under lease covers 
about 300 acres and the overburden 
is thick, averaging about 10 feet. 
This is stripped by a Koehring 303 
dragline equipped with a 50-foot 
boom and a 3%-cubic yard Page 
automatic bucket. The plant is 
loaded by a Koehring 304 dragline 
with a 40-foot boom and a 1-cubic 
yard Page bucket, the bucket dump- 
ing directly into a hopper at the 
feed end of the plant where the pit- 
run material is put on the 24-inch 
by 30-foot plant conveyor. The con- 
veyor discharges on the top deck of 
he plant’s only screen, a 3- by 10- 
‘oot double-deck vibrator. The re- 
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jects from the top deck are chuted 
to a 10- by 36-inch jaw crusher and 
the lower-deck oversize passes to a 
pair of crushing rolls. Both reduc- 
tion machines are in closed circuit 
with the plant conveyor and their 
products are returned to the belt by 
an 18-inch by 14-foot belt-conveyor 
and a 6-foot diameter Rotor-Lift 
elevator. 

The sized material, usually well- 
proportioned minus-34-inch gravel 
and sand containing from 25 to 30 
per cent. crushed material, is car- 
ried by a 24-inch by 19-foot truck- 
loading conveyor to the waiting 
trucks. Originally the plant was 
equipped with belts 20 inches wide 
but, by increasing the width to 24 
inches when they were replaced 
about a year ago, Mr. Leffler found 
that he was able to add as much as 
15 cubic yards per hour to the 
plant’s capacity without overloading 
the crushers and screen. The output 
averages about 80 cubic yards per 
hour, reaching 90 cubic yards at 
times. 

The company owns 8 dump trucks 
which make deliveries. Six are 4- 
cubic yard International and Ford 
units, the other two being Fords 
converted to 8-cubic yard carriers 
with special Grico two-axle, 4-wheel- 
drive assemblies. The extra tractive 
power of the Grico-converted trucks 
is used to advantage whenever the 
gravel plant is moved about the pit 
or transported temporarily to some 
distant location for production near 
a job. One of these units pulls the 
huge plant, which weighs nearly 25 
tons, over the relatively soft ground 
with remarkable ease. 

A well-equipped repair department 
is housed in part of the company’s 
garage on the property. Included in 





A. S. Leffler, owner and manager. 


the equipment is a 300-ampere West- 
inghouse Flexarc welder. Crusher 
rolls, jaw plates, and bucket teeth 
are built up regularly by welding 
with Manganal hard-surfacing met- 
als. When Mr. Leffler bought the 
plant he also purchased a spare pair 
of crushing rolls. Although nearly 
400,000 cubic yards of material has 
been produced, these spare rolls are 
still unused, thanks to the regular 
application of hard-facing metal on 
the original rolls. 





Dragline in foreground is stripping; the one 
in the distance is loading the plant hopper. 
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Oregon Quarry, First Opened to 
Yield Monument Stone, Supplies 
Material for Modern Lime Plant 


southwestern Oregon, near the 

town of Williams, the Washington 
Brick & Lime Company of Spokane 
operates a small lime plant with an 
interesting historical background. 
The original limestone deposit from 
which this plant was supplied was 
opened late in the last century to 
supply the Oregon stone used in the 
construction of the Washington 
Monument. Later stone was quar- 
ried for tombstones. For a time it 
was also operated to supply stone for 
a local refinery of the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Beet Company. 

The first production of lime at this 
location occurred in 1926, when P. P. 
John, a Portland business man, in- 
stalled an Arnold & Weigel vertical 
kiln and made and sold pebble lime. 
In 1930 the property was sold to a 
group of Ohioans who formed the 
Oregon Lime Products Company. 
These men developed the quarry 
and installed crushing equipment 
but, during the depression, did noth- 
ing with the lime department. Only 
crushed stone was sold until early in 
1939, when the lime department was 
rebuilt and a Kuntz continuous lime 
hydrator installed. Operations con- 
tinued spasmodically until late in 
1939, when the plant was shut down 
entirely. 

Late in 1940 the Washington Brick 
& Lime Company, one of the largest 
producers of nonmetallic minerals in 
the Pacific Northwest, took over the 


t the Rogue River country of 
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property and at once began an im- 
provement program. Only minor 
changes were needed in the plant 
but it was found necessary to open a 
new quarry at a higher level in a de- 
posit of higher-grade stone. The old 
quarry, which had in recent years 
been converted into a mining opera- 
tion partly because of increasingly 
heavy overburden, is no longer used. 

The new quarry is 300 feet above 
the top of the kiln and, for the pres- 
ent, the stone is brought 2,000 feet 
by road to the plant in trucks. The 
steep grade is a hazard and expense, 


Hydrator and bag packer at left. 








Bags being loaded from spout in foreground. 


LEFT—The lime plant as seen from the 
quarry up the mountainside. Dump truck 
discharging at car-loading bunker. 


however, and the adoption of some 
other method of haulage at a later 
date is contemplated. Quarrying is 
done in the usual manner with air 
drills and dynamite and the stone is 
loaded by hand into small mine 
cars. These are pushed to the edge 
of the slope, where the stone is 
dumped into a truck-loading bin. 

At the plant the stone is dis- 
charged into a bunker near the old 
mine opening from which mine cars 
on the original tracks are used to 
carry the stone to the plant. There, 
from a track on one trestle, it is dis- 
charged to the limestone-pulverizing 
department and, from another track, 
it is fed to the kiln. 

In the pulverizing department the 
stone is reduced by a 12- by 14-inch 
Acme jaw crusher which discharges 
it on a vibrating scalping screen. 
The oversize goes to a small Williams 
hammer-mill from which it is ele- 
vated back to the screen. A belt- 
conveyor feeds the material passing 
through this screen to a pair of fine- 
sizing screens over a bin. The prod- 
ucts made include four sizes’ of 
poultry grit, agricultural limestone, 
50- and 100-mesh “flour” for mixing 
in commercial feeds, and similar 
products. These products are bagged 
from spouts under the bin compart- 
ments. This department has a capac- 
ity of about 15 tons in 8 hours. 

The kiln stone is dumped from 
the cars into the top of the 11- by 
50-foot Arnold & Weigel vertical kiln 
which is wood-fired. It has an aver- 
age output of 10 tons daily. Space 
has been left for a future second kiln. 
The lime is drawn into buggies and 
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A viow of the plant showing the II- b,; 50- 
foot wood-burning vertical kiln. 


dumped on the floor. After the few 
spalls are removed the lime is fed 
into a 4- by 8-inch Hammond jaw 
crusher. An elevator drops this lime 
on a stationary screen which scalps 
the pebble lime into a bin for ship- 
ment. 

The fines from this screen can be 
discharged either into a 12-ton hy- 





Looking up at the bins and separators over 
packers. 


drator feed bin or into a bin for the 
quicklime-pulverizing department. 
The Kuatz continuous hydrator 
incorporates all the patented features 
of this system, including the dust- 
control stack, the core sump, etc. It 
has a capacity of about 10 tons in 8 
hours. The hydrated lime is ele- 
vated from it to a bin for mortar 
lime or to the first of two mechanical 
separators when other products are 
desired. The product of the first 
separator is 325-mesh chemical hy- 
drate, which is discharged into a bin. 
The rejects go to the second separa- 
tor below, which makes masons’ hy- 
drate, which is discharged into a bin. 
The rejects from the second separa- 
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tor drop into the original beater mill 
and a small ball-mill which was re- 
cently installed to increase the grind- 
ing capacity. The ground rejects 
are discharged back into the hydra- 
tor. The ball-mill can also be used 
for grinding the mortar lime. A 
screw-conveyor under the three fin- 
ished lime bins feeds the various 
products to a 1-tube Valve Bag 
packer. In addition to the usual 50- 
pound bags this machine also packs 
10-pound bags with a universal hy- 
drate used in house construction. 
When pulverizing hydrated lime 
the beater mill is operated at a speed 
of about 1,200 r.pm. The same 
mill is used when pulverizing quick 
lime but different grates are then in- 
stalled and it is speeded up to 2,400 
r.p.m. The same separators, bins, 
screw-conveyor and packer are used. 





Sledying stone to man size for loading into 
quarry cars. 





WLB Sets Up Wage Stabilization 


Program in Fluorspar Industry 


O aid in the expansion of the 
T fluorspar mining industry to 

meet vital war production needs, 
the National War Labor Board on 
July 2, by unanimous vote, estab- 
lished a wage-stabilization program 
which will eliminate the chaotic 
wage conditions which have pre- 
vented full-scale operations. 

The War Production Board, the 
Army and other Governmental agen- 
cies seeking to expand the output of 
fluorspar mines had urged the WLB 
to stabilize the industry’s wage struc- 
ture, which had been thrown out of 
balance by the rapid expansion of 
the industry from a small peacetime 
producer to a vital war-production 
factor. Although relatively few em- 
ployees are involved in the entire in- 
dustry, their work has become of 
major importance to the war 
economy. 

Fluorspar, a non-metallic, quartz- 
like mineral, is extensively used in 
the production of high-grade steel, 
high-octane gasoline, aluminum and 
ceramic materials. 

About 1,400 workers are em- 
ployed by the six major producers in 
Illinois and Kentucky directly in- 
volved in the board’s order. Other 
companies in that area are ordered 
to show cause why the board’s terms 
should not apply to them. The show- 
cause order exempts operators with 
fewer than 10 employees, unless they 
operate on the holdings of other pro- 
ducing companies. 


A new wage structure was ordered 
by the board, making an average in- 
crease of about 14 cents an hour, 
to replace the existing chaotic wage 
schedule which provides an average 
wage, including overtime, of 67.3 
cents an hour. This compares with 
earnings in other mining industries 
ranging from a low of 75.5 cents an 
hour in quarrying to a high of $1.22 
in bituminous coal, according to a 
report prepared by Dr. Waldo E. 
Fisher, associate professor of indus- 
trial relations at the University of 
Pennsylvania, who was appointed by 
the WLB to make a special investiga- 
tion of the wage conditions in the 
industry. 

The board adopted the recommen- 
dations of Dr. Fisher, whose report 
stated he made the proposals “after 
taking into consideration the various 
facts and conditions brought to light 
in the survey, notably, (1) the criti- 
cal shortage of fluorspar, (2) the 
losses in manpower that have oc- 
curred in this area, (3) the addi- 
tional labor that must be obtained if 
full scale operation is to be main- 
tained and the expansion program 
proposed by this industry is to be 
attained, and (4) the very inade- 
quate economic position of the fluor- 
spar miners when measured in terms 
of comparative wage rates and 
hourly, weekly, and annual earnings 
as well as cost of living levels and 
after consultations with employees, 
union leaders and operators . . .” 
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Three of the six companies specifi- 
cally named in the board’s directive 
came before the board in cases in- 
volving wage disputes with various 
locals of District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers. These companies 
are: Crystal Fluorspar Company, 
Mahoning Mining Company and the 
U. S. Coal & Coke Company. 

The other three companies sub- 
mitted requests for voluntary wage 
adjustments. They are the Alumi- 
num Ore Company, Kentucky Fluor- 
spar Company and the Rosiclair 
Lead & Fluorspar Mining & Smelt- 
ing Company. 

Dr. Fisher’s report, which was pre- 
pared with the codperation of the 
Mica-Graphite Branch of the War 
Production Board, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Office of Price 
Administration, the War Manpower 
Commission and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, has been endorsed by 
the United Mine Workers, District 
50, and by four of the companies in- 
volved. 

Between 80 and 90 per cent. of 
the country’s fluorspar output comes 
from the southern Illinois and north- 
western Kentucky areas involved in 
these cases. Fluorspar also is mined 
in New Mexico, Nevada and Utah. 

Fluorspar mining in Illinois and 
Kentucky is confined to two counties 
in Southern Illinois and three coun- 
ties in Northwestern Kentucky. The 
entire area is 70 miles long and 30 
miles wide, and is divided into al- 
most equal parts by the Ohio River. 

The board’s order establishes two 
schedules, one for underground work 
and one for surface work. In IIli- 
nois the underground-work schedule 
provides for rates ranging from 76 
cents an hour for common labor to 
$1.05 for shift leaders, while for sur- 
face work the rates will range from 
63 cents for common labor to 93 
cents for flotation operators. 

The rates in the Kentucky mines 
are to be 10 cents lower in each 
classification. 

“This differential seemed advis- 
able,” Dr. Fisher stated in his re- 
port, “in the light of the fact that 
wage differentials between these 
states are customary in other indus- 
tries, that compensation costs are 
higher, that a very much larger per- 
centage of the fluorspar is mined by 
hand in Kentucky and that the re- 
moval of the entire differential at 
one time would place a heavy burden 
on the industry in-that state.” 

Dr. Fisher recommended estab- 
lishment of a new wage-classifica- 
tion schedule, eliminating inequalities 
within each company’s pay structure, 
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rather than a straight general wage 
increase on the present rates. 

“A general increase,” he ex- 
plained, “applied to the existing 
rates of pay would augment the wide 
ranges in wage rates that now pre- 
vail among jobs involving the same 
responsibilities and hazards, and re- 
quiring the same degree of skill. It 
would also accentuate the practice 
of mine workers to shop around for 
higher wages, add to the confusion 
in the labor market and to the dis- 
content of the mine workers.” 

On May 1, 1943, each of the five 
operators in the Illinois - Kentucky 
area employed more than 100 work- 
ers. The largest producer, the 
Aluminum Ore Company, employed 
503. Four of these five mining com- 
panies are located in Illinois. 
Twenty-seven operators in the two 
states employ more than 10 workers. 
In addition there are a great many 
small mining operations employing 
fewer than 10 workers. In Kentucky 
there are several hundred such oper- 
ations. Many of the small enter- 
prises are codperative ventures un- 
dertaken by members of the same 
family. A very large number are 
run by farmers who mine the de- 
posits on their land when not en- 
gaged in farming. These smaller 
units are exempted from the provi- 
sions of the wage schedule set up by 
the Board’s directive order. 

Approximately 2,500 to 3,000 per- 
sons are employed in the entire in- 
dustry in the two states covered. 

The job classification and stand- 
ard rates of the order are shown in 
the table. 








JOB CLASSIFICATION AND STANDARD 
RATES FOR ILLINOIS-KENTUCKY 
FLUORSPAR INDUSTRY* 





Hourly Rate 
for Grade 


Grade Job Name a 
Illinois | Kentucky 





‘Schedule "A"—Underground Work 





Shift leader $1.05 $0.95 

Blacksmith—steel sharpener. 
General repairman or mechanic 95 85 
Minor, Safety man 
Minor, Raise? 
Miner, Shaft 


Loading-machine operator 
Miner, Stope (Also called Drill 


operator) 

Miner, Drift (Also called Drill 
Operator) 

Motorman, Locomotive 

Timberman or soft-ground 
miner 

Track and pipe man 


Miner’s helper, Raise and Shaft 
Timberman’s helper 


Cager or Skip loader 
Miner’s helper, Drift 
Motormen’s helper 


Grizzly man 
Labor, Common 
Mucker 
Pumpmen‘ 
Trammer 














Hourly Rate 
for Grade 


Job Name ——|-—_——_- - 
Illinois | Kentucky 





Schedule "B"—Surface Work and Mill 





Flotation Operator (3-product 
separation) 
Hoistman-mechanic, Shaft® 
Locomotive-crane operator, 
Steam 
Working foreman, Carpenter 
Working foreman, Electrician 
Working foreman, Mechanic 
or Machine-shop 


Carpenter, Class A Genrealts 
Electrician, Class A (General)? 
Mechanic, Class A 


Blacksmith and steel sharpener 

Bulldozer operator 

Carpenter, Class B 

Crusher-plant operato 

Drier Pellet-Machine 
Operator 

Electrician, Class B 

— Power-plant, Class 


Hoistman, Shaft, Class A!° 
Mechanic, Class B 


Engineer, Locomotive (Steam) 
Engineer, Power-plant, Class B 
Fireman, Boiler-room 
Fireman, Power-plant 
Flotation-operator, (1- or 2- 

product separation 
Grinding-plant Operator 
Hoistman, Shaft, Class B"! 
Jigmen 


Blacksmith’s helper 
Carpenter's helper 

Crane operator (gasoline)"? 
Crusher operator's helper 
Drier and pellet-mill helpers 
Electrician’s helper 
Engineer, Locomotive (gaso- 


ne 
Flotation floorman 
we helper 
otation reagent man 
Firemen, Crane 
Firemen, Locomotive 
Feeder 
Guard, Officer 
Hoistman, Barge 
Hoistman, Shaft, Class C'S 
Mechanic’s helper 


Straw boss, Surface 
Jigman’s helper 


er 
Slusher operator 
Truck driver 


Car or tub dumper 
Grizzly men, Mill 
Guard 


Labor, Common 

Firemen, Heating-plant 
Picker 

Saw-mill operator’s helper 
Table man 

Timber cutter 

Truck driver's helper 
Watchman 














1 These rates shall apply to al! producers employing 10 or 
more wage earners and to those producers employing fewer 
than 10 employees who operate on the holdings of other pro- 
aa . 

2 called “Drill Operator.” Does not include stope 
preparation or raises up to 35 feet from working floor. 

$ Also called “Drill Operator.” Does not include shaft 
miners working in shallow cribbed or dirt shafts. Work in 
such shafts falls in Grade Ct. 4 

4 Makes no installation and does no piping; makes only 
simple adjustments and simple re es 

5 Required and keep it in good mechan- 


to handle hoist 
ical condition. mine 
6 Able to construct and maintain mine and plant struc- 
tures from blueprint. © _ . i ; 
Handles general maintenance, installation of new cir- 
cuits and equipment, does transformer and conduit work, 
operates switchboard, ete. = = = | ‘ 
8 Able to construct and maintain mine and plant equip- 
ment with the minimum supervision. . 
° Must synchronize machines, operate steam turbines, etc. 
10 Required to handle 200 tons or more per shift. 
1 Required to handle 50 to 200 tons per shift, or men and 
supplies only. : 
2 Five-eights of a cubic yard and under. _ 
18 Required to handle up to 50 tons per shift. 
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DEPRECIATION ...an Important 


Cog in Your Business Machinery 


NE item of expense, that has 
O never been scrutinized care- 

fully enough by producers 
and manufacturers of cement, lime, 
gravel and other nonmetallic min- 
erals, is depreciation. Some even 
omit it from their cost calculation— 
a hazardous procedure before Pearl 
Harbor, because it begat selling 
prices that were too low for reason- 
able profit, and loaded with dyna- 
mite to-day, when war restrictions 
are curtailing profits. Then, too, 
the omission or erroneous calcula- 
tion of depreciation will affect the 
income tax you pay. Tax is a ma- 
jor expense today. With rates the 
highest in history, every dollar de- 
ducted means a much bigger saving 
than formerly. If you short-change 
yourself on depreciation, you pay 
more tax. 

Before Pearl Harbor we often 
found. cases where the omission of 
depreciation or short calculation of 
the rate reduced the pricing com- 
putation from 3 to 5 per cent., about 
all the net profit earned with the 
operating set-up in these plants. 
These operators were cutting prices 
and did not realize it. When they 
saw their profit-and-loss statements, 
they got a shock. Because they 
were super-careful about charging 
up all expenses paid or incurred, 
they could not understand why they 
did not earn more money. Their 
selling prices were figured to net 
a reasonable profit on paper, yet the 
actual result, as shown on the profit- 
and-loss statement, was below ex- 
pectations. Why? Because a sub- 
stantial internal expense was not ear- 
marked by an invoice as were other 
expenses, these operators paid too 
little attention to it. Obviously the 
same laxity now will cause more 
headaches than ever before because 
war restrictions and high taxes have 
complicated the problem and _ this 
condition should continue indefi- 
nitely. 

Because the depreciation charge 
is an estimate and can not be cal- 
culated definitely as are other ex- 
penses, many pit and quarry opera- 
tors just guess haphazardly and let 
it go at that. As a result machines 
are often scrapped or replaced be- 
fore they have been written off the 
books and the operator stands the 
loss. The purpose of writing down 
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an asset yearly against profits is to 
get your investment back piecemeal 
in your selling prices. The customer 
rightly should pay for the equip- 
ment used in producing what he 
buys. This angle of the problem 
is not thoroughly understood. For 
example, one cement manufacturer 
said recently, “If my depreciation 
charges are short of actual wear and 
tear, I can write off any loss of use- 
ful value on my income-tax return, 
so where do I lose?” This is true 
provided the loss of useful value is 
written off in the year in which it 
occurred, but the tax deduction 
does not make up for the loss in- 
curred through short-pricing. You 
gave your customers part of your 
working equipment for nothing and 
this loss can not be redeemed. 

All depreciation schedules should 
take cognizance of normal obsoles- 
cence, but no one can foresee forced 
obsolescence, which is brought about 
by revolutionary changes in equip- 
ment, abnormal growth or develop- 
ment, radical economic changes or 
other unpredicable factors which 
may force the retirement or other 
disposition of property prior to 
the termination of its normal use- 
ful life. Because there is likely to 
be a big economic change after the 
war, the pit and quarry operator 
may find himself a victim of forced 
obsolescence and he should give the 
matter consideration now so that he 
will be in a better position to take 
the bump in stride when it comes. 
Fore-warned is fore-armed. One 
way to “cushion” this hazard is to 
increase the depreciation expense on 
equipment where forced obsolescence 
seems likely to occur. In this way 
you will accelerate the write-down 
of the working assets and get the 
differential from customers, although 
you may have to get permission 
from the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment before you can “up” the rate 
on your income-tax return. 

Check over your depreciation 
schedules now. Revise them up- 
ward or downward, as conditions 
warrant. Give more than passing 
thought to this subject to-day. Don’t 
take a hurried look-see and “guesti- 
mate.” If you can legitimately re- 
port losses of useful value on your 
working assets, write them off in the 
year in which the loss occurs. Many 


operators in this field have lost out 
on such deductions on their income- 
tax returns because they failed to 
take them in the designated year. 
If you fail to take ample deprecia- 
tion in one year, you can’t make it 
up in another year, either from your 
customers or on your income-tax 
return. 

Don’t try to determine what the 
salvage or trade-in value is going 
to be when setting the rate. Some 
operators predetermine this figure 
but without success. Wait until the 
working asset is disposed of, then 
make the adjustment on your books. 
We have never known a case where 
the depreciation write-down at the 
termination of the equipment’s use- 
fulness has equalled the residue 
value. This is largely because pro- 
ducers and manufacturers in this 
field figure depreciation according 
to physical life when they should 
figure on its serviceable life. A 
working asset’s mechanical life often 
exceeds its profitable serviceability. 
If depreciation charges are geared 
to mechanical life, which may ex- 
ceed serviceable life, the rates will 
be inadequate and the operator must 
either scrap his equipment prema- 
turely and take a loss on deprecia- 
tion or use it until it shoots its last 
bolt and take a licking through high 
cost of operation, unsatisfactory out- 
put, substandard production results 
and lost trade. When eventually 
traded in or scrapped, an adjust- 
ment accordingly should be made 
on the books, but in most cases this 
value is nominal unless the asset 
is fairly new and traded in for a 
larger unit before it has lived its 
profitable life. 

Our field studies show that pit 
and quarry operators in the non- 
metallic mineral field, classify their 
assets for write-down as follows: 

1. Composite accounts—All de- 
preciable assets are included in one 
account with a single depreciation 
reserve. 

2. Classified accounts—Deprecia- 
ble assets are segregated into class 
groups where use is the guiding fac- 
tor in the selection, such as build- 
ings, machinery, office furniture, 
fixtures, trucks. 

3. Group accounts—Assets simi- 
lar in kind which have about the 
same average useful life are included 
in one account. 

4. Item accounts — Individual 
records are maintained indicating 
the cost or other basis and a de- 
preciation reserve is set up for each 
item. 
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Wherever possible, use item ac- 
counts. We have found that the 
depreciation rates have been com- 
puted more accurately by this meth- 
od; hence, selling prices did not 
carry the hidden-loss hazard found 
where other methods are used and 
income-tax expense was kept at the 
minimum. 

When costing sales, operators 
often use figures covering the previ- 
ous calendar year and these figures 
include a charge for depreciation. 
In the meantime they buy addi- 
tional machinery and do not include 
depreciation on it until the follow- 
ing year. Obviously their costs are 
short and their selling prices that 
much less profitable. If you buy 
new equipment during the year, 
start counting depreciation on it 
right away so that an adequate 
charge is included in your costs. 
The annual charge-off for deprecia- 
tion also gives an erroneous picture 
of the current month’s profit. Pro- 
rate depreciation monthly so that 
this expense is figured in monthly 
overhead and the monthly net 
profit is correctly shown. 

To-day another factor must be 
considered when computing the de- 
preciation. If it develops at any 
time during the useful life of an 
asset that either the life originally 
assigned or the depreciation rate 
applicable to the asset has been 
incorrectly estimated, a redetermina- 
tion of the depreciation deduction 
may be in order so that the unre- 
covered costs may be recovered rata- 
bly over the revised estimated re- 
maining life. A machine may last 
10 years operated 10 hours daily 
and 5 years operated 24 hours daily. 
If depreciation schedules are based 
on equipment operated 8 hours daily 
and it is working 16 hours daily, 
obviously it will wear out twice as 
fast and the charge should be in- 
creased accordingly. So, to make 
sure your costs are accurate, it may 
be necessary to take accelerated 
wear and tear or an increase in the 
rate charged, where equipment is 
worked overtime, depending on con- 
ditions. The operator using equip- 
ment longer hours because of to- 
day’s increased demands should give 
consideration to accelerated depre- 
ciation because it may be permitted 
on his incc me-tax return, thereby 
reducing the tax. On the other 
hand, the operator forced to keep 
certain machines idle for any rea- 
son whatsoever should take depre- 
ciation at the usual rate. Idle 
machines take up space, your in- 
vestment carries on, and age is 
taking it toll, in some cases a 
heavier toll than when the  ma- 
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chines are operating. The govern- 
ment has permitted the taking of 
depreciation on idle machines but 
you must take the deduction in the 
taxable year, otherwise you may 
not be permitted this benefit later 
on. Then, too, if you do not take 
the deduction, you pay that much 
more income tax and you short- 
change yourself on selling prices if 
you omit the depreciation for idle 
machines from your cost figures. 
When machines and other pro- 
duction assets are written down 
completely, depreciation ceases and 


it would seem that profits would in- 


crease wthout this load. In many 
fields, including pit and quarry op- 
eration, users of equipment written 
off the books, hence, no longer 
charged to profits, are sometimes 
reluctant to invest in modern re- 
placements because they dislike the 
idea of having the business once 
again reduce profits through depre- 
ciation charged during the profitable 
life of the modernized units. Our 
experience shows that this is er- 
roneous reasoning. It may seem 
that profits will increase without 
this load, but our field studies show 
otherwise in the majority of cases 
because the equipment is then too 
old to turn out a profitable volume 
of work. Old equipment curtails 
sales and increases overhead expense 
so that these deficiencies exceed the 
depreciation charges brought into 
being by the purchase of new equip- 
ment. If you can get it now, it 
will pay to replace old equipment 
with new. At any rate, when all 
types of machines are available 
again, make sure to modernize as 
quickly as possible if your equipment 
is old. Modernization always pays. 
The postwar period should offer op- 
portunities for earning substantial 
profits, but your equipment must be 
right. 

Maintenance and repairs always 
had a bearing on the rate of de- 
preciation. Equipment that was 
kept up properly depreciated at a 
lower rate. To-day this picture has 
undergone a radical change. . Pro- 
ducers and manufacturers in this 
field should get the right perspec- 
tive. Due to the difficulty of getting 
repair parts and manpower to pro- 
vide adequate up-keep, the operator 
may have to forego this expense for 
the duration. As a result his equip- 
ment will depreciate faster than 
heretofore, yet his profits on paper 
will be inflated by the sum he would 
have expended for up-keep. More- 
over, not having laid out the money, 
he can not take the deduction for 
up-keep on his income-tax return 
and must pay a tax on the “water.” 








Pit and quarry operators in this 
field have queried us on this appar- 
ent inequality, contending that de- 
preciation goes on in war and 
peace and if repairs are neglected 
when needed, they gang up and 
take a relatively bigger toll sooner 
or later or compel premature re- 
placement. We want to point out 
that the carry-back amendment in 
the 1942 income-tax bill takes care 
of this, otherwise, operators would 
have to pay higher taxes for the dur- 
ation and then, when they eventu- 
ally had to make the cumulative re- 
pairs in the postwar period, the 
expense might be so great that op- 
erations for the year of recondition- 
ing would show a loss with no tax 
benefit. Under the carry-back pro- 
vision you can carry back an op- 
erating loss for two years but not 
prior to January 1, 1941. If losses 
exceed this time limitation, you’re 
stuck with the leftover. The carry- 
back provides the same relief in 
periods of declining profits that the 
two-year carry-over of operating 
losses, legalized in the 1939 bill, af- 
fords in periods of increasing profits. 
Under the carry-over provision a 
1941 loss may be carried over to 
1942, and if the loss is not ab- 
sorbed in 1942, it may be carried 
over to 1943. After that, if the loss 
is unabsorbed, you take the lick- 
ing. Don’t forget the carry-back 
and carry-over provisions because 
they will help you ride the peaks 
and dips of the war and postwar 
economy. 

To our knowledge there are eight 
different methods of charging off 
depreciation. Operators have often 
asked us to detail them, usually be- 
cause they assume that another 
method of figuring depreciation will 
enable them to reduce this expense 
or increase it. That is a hopeless 
desire. About 95 per cent. of the 
business organizations in this coun- 
try, from the corner grocer to the 
Croesus utility, use the straight-line 
method by which original cost is di- 
vided by the years of useful life and 
the charge pro-rated evenly over the 
years. That is the method the op- 
erators in this field should use. Be- 
sides, the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment recommends it. Another 
method used in some plants calls for 
reducing installments, by which less 
depreciation is charged as the years 
roll by, on the assumption that a 
machine is second-hand in six 
months and will sell for about half 
its cost, hence, the heavier charges 
in early years, but remember that 
depreciation measures the service 
capacity of a working asset, not its 
market value. 
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LEGEND 


A Discharge belt conveyor to scalping 
screen 

B Discharge belt conveyor to storage 
bi 


in 

C Discharge of roll crushers 

D Boot of bucket elevator 

E Head of bucket elevator 

F Boot of bucket elevator 

G Head of bucket elevator 

H Vibrating screen 

J Two double vibrating screens 

K Head of bucket elevator 

Ll Magnetic separators 

M Discharge magnetic separators to 
belt conveyor 

N Discharge belt conveyor to bucket 
elevator 

P Head of bucket elevator 

Q Discharge bucket elevator to belt 
conveyor 

R Head of bucket elevator 

S Bulk carloading 

T Discharge belt conveyor to bucket 
elevator 

U Discharge of “feeders” to belt 
conveyors 


Exnavert Fan 


Duet Pire S* 


DUST CONTROL TI 


IMPROVES WORKING , Tam 
CONDITIONS — ae. \ 
UPS PRODUCTION jaBamer 


* 


i ai i 


: 
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+ This Sly Dust Control System, for a large 
feldspar producer, collects dust caused by han- 
dling feldspar, particularly in its crushing, screen- 
ing, conveying, storage and loading as indicated 
by the accompanying sketch. 


Prior to the Sly installation, the dust presented a 
serious problem. The company consulted us. Defi- 
nite air volumes were determined and the system 
installed accordingly—resulting in improved 
working conditions and increased production. 


Sly Dust Filters offer certain exclusive advantages 
which help enormously in efficient operation: 


1. Greater filtering capacity because of more filter- 
ing cloth 


2. Taut bags re save power and improve 
dust remova 


3. Bags more easily replaced 


4. Automatic control (any degree) minimizes or 
entirely removes the human factor 


5. Simpler shaker mechanism results in savings in 
maintenance and operation 


Write us fully. We shall analyze your problems and tell you exactly what can be accomplished. Sly Dust Control pays for itself. 


THE W. W. SLY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4746 TRAIN AVENUE 
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*, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


—- . 4145-8 
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“Yes, we use Laughlin ‘Fist-Grip’ Safe- 
ty Clips,” says this Super. “Three of 
them do the work of four U-bolts, and 
they don’t crimp and injure wire rope 
that we want to re-use.” 

Another says: “The ‘finger-pinch’ U- 
_}. bolt clip wastes rope and clips. This 
| ‘Fist-Grip’ Clip will help choke Hitler 
by saving time and metals.” 


These 3 Savings on the Job Mean 
More Guns, More Bullets 


Saves Accidents — can’t be put on 
wrong even by inexperienced men; 
doesn’t weaken rope; greater holding 
power. 


Saves Metals — 25% fewer clips do the 
job better, saving steel; no crushed rope 
ends; flush nuts — no battered threads. 


Saves Time — fewer clips needed; nuts 
on opposite sides tighten easier, faster 
with any type wrench. 


Greater holding power 
with 25% fewer clips 


Look for Laughlin Products 
in Pit & Quarry Handbook 
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Unavoidably crimp, distort and bow wire 
rope with this “‘finger-pinching” action, caus- 
ing reverse strains when load is applied. 


Ce 


LAUGHLIN “FIST-GRIP” SAFETY CLIPS 


Hold rope in smooth, vise-like grip, with no 
reverse bends under load and no protruding 
threads to become battered and spoiled. 


THE THOMAS 


—— Rite 


any 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





Rinses 


SS 








7,500 Tons of Sand 
Used to Save Plant 
from Rising Waters 


Sand was the main ingredient in 
a successful emergency “recipe” con- 
cocted to save Plant No. 1 of R. G. 
Le Tourneau, Inc., at Peoria, from 
the recent, record Illinois River 
flood. 

A grand total of approximately 
15,500,000 pounds—or 7,500 tons— 
of sand was rushed via truck and 
train to the threatened area from 
four commercial pits within a 20- 
mile radius of Peoria. The suppliers 
were the Peoria Builders’ Supply 
Company, the East Peoria Sand & 
Gravel Company and the McGrath 
sand and gravel pits at Pekin, 10 
miles south, and Chillicothe, 20 miles 
north, of Le Tourneau’s. 

The Pekin pit of the McGrath 
firm furnished 7,794,000 pounds 
f. o. b. pit, with the purchaser direct- 
ing the trucking facilities. The Mc- 
Grath pit at Chillicothe sent another 
554,800 pounds f. o. b. pit, routed in 
six car-loads over the Rock Island 
railroad, which passes both the vend- 
ing and receiving points involved. 
The East Peoria Sand & Gravel 
Company supplied the largest 
amount, 7,852,000 pounds f. o. b. to 
the Le Tourneau plant, and the 
Peoria Builders’ Supply delivered 
698,500 pounds. 

Purely because it happened to be 
the major amount on hand at each 
pit, “torpedo” sand was shoveled in- 
to the 275,000 bags which nearly 
3,000 Le Tourneau war workers 
filled to make a temporary levee 
almost a mile long. 

Though the main Le Tourneau 
Plant No. 1 building is over 1,800 
feet long and edges well into the 
river even during normal stage, the 
sand bags held out walls of abnor- 
mally pressured water as high as 8 
feet, thereby saving millions of dol- 
lars of raw material and machinery 














Sand-bagged areas being built up. 
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Water was 7 feet deep outside this fence. 
Note houses almost submerged up the road. 


for the making of war-needed earth- 
moving equipment. 

Le Tourneau leaders soon found 
two ways touse sand against the flood. 
Up to a 4-foot height they left space 
between two stacks of sand bags, 
where loose sand could be shoveled 
in between. Wherever the river line 
went above 4 feet, sand bags were 
piled close with no loose sand left to 
afford outside water pressures a 
chance to open seep holes. A 1-to-3 





of sand to 


Power lift-trucks rushed bags 
threatened areas. 


ration was kept in all the sand bag- 
ging; if the sandbag levee was 10 
feet high, it was at least 30 feet wide 
at its ground base. Since there are 
no stationary levees around the fac- 
tory, all the emergency sandbag 
levees were literally built “from the 
ground up.” 

Despite flood speed, a remarkably 
accurate account was kept of sand 
reception, billing and payment. 
Thanks to the suppliers’ codperation 
with the Le Tourneau purchasing de- 
partment, not one ounce of sand 
went unaccounted for. Exactly 7,- 
809 tons, including some clay and 
gravel for emergency access roads 
needed for fills as the sand trucks 
moved across the ‘mushy plant 
grounds, were checked in with no 
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difficulty. The total bill of $9,327.35 
is already paid in full! 

Nearly 200 sand-hauling trucks, 
all told, cleared the Le Tourneau 
gates during the battle with nature. 
Twenty-three trucks were sped simul- 
taneously between the McGrath 
Pekin pit and the Le Tourneau plant 
in Peoria. As much as four car- 
loads of sand per hour came in by 
truck for several days, with flood 
controllers scooping it into sand bags 
as fast as it arrived. 

Now that the flood has gone, the 
sand has been emptied into a small 
mountain on an unused corner of 
the plant yard. There it will remain 
hopeless the situation first appears. 


for use in cement mixing and other 
operations in the Le Tourneau plant- 
construction program. ‘The gravel, 
1 to 1% inches in size and used for 
temporary roads base, is being left 
on the ground to solidify such areas 
from now on. 

Le Tourneau officials recognize 
that, though pumps, canvas and 
other water-withholding materials 
were also necessary, the flood fight 
could not have been victorious with- 
out sand and the codperation shown 
by pit operators and others con- 
cerned. The company now readily 
suggests the use of sand to save any 
industry from flood. 











On scores of screening jobs covering 
the widest range of operating condi- 
tions, these facts about PLAT-O 
Vibrating Screens have been definitely 
established: 
That PLAT-O’s wide speed range 
and ready adaptability to all types 
and sizes of aggregates meet every 
requirement for accurate sizing. 
That PLAT-O’s fast conveying ac- 
tion, flat screening angle and high 
speed vibrating mechanism meet 
every requirement for maximum 
tonnage. 


That PLAT-O’s rugged, all steel 
welded construction and simple, 
trouble-free design meet every re- 
quirement for dependable perform- 
ance. 


That PLAT-O’s record on all of 
these points meets every require- 
ment of your job. 


Most models of PLAT-O Vibrating 
Screens are still available for imme- 
diate delivery. Write today for speci- 
fications and prices. 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 
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Trade Mark Reg. 


emi 





Fits on any standard 
truck chassis 


Only 15 


seconds for 


loading or dumping 
Utilizes 5 to 10 detach- 
able “bodies” 


Handles 


wet 


or dry 


bulk materials 


Write for Catalog No. 44 







a“ icceun Road, Knoxville, Tennessee 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 
/ vOO!2S EQUIPMENT AND MFG.CO. 





In these days of emergency production you 
cannot afford to have idle trucks standing by 
waiting to be loaded. With a truck-mounted 
LOAD LUGGER, your hauling and dumping 
operations are continuous. Buckets are picked 
up as fast as filled, then dumped and the emp- 
ties returned for re-loading. This is the fastest 
method of feeding crushers, doing quarry work, 
stripping overburden, and handling various 























PYRASTEEL 
Ring Segments | 
at discharge end \ 


FEED END INSTALLATION 


PYRASTEEL Protection at both ends 














PYRASTEEL 
Ring Segments 
at the feed end 


You can’t afford to risk kiln-end “burnouts” that cause serious 
shut-downs and costly repairs. Remember that PYRASTEEL Kiln- 
Ends are available for both the discharge and the feed ends of 


your rotary kiln. 


They give continuous service at high temper- 


atures, and outlast ordinary castings many times over ... as proved 
in scores of installations where PYRASTEEL is giving satisfactory 


results. 


PYRASTITL 





Write for Bulletin of this “Sure-Fire” heat-resisting alloy. 


CHIC AGH 


(VANSTE 



















New Plant Turns Out 
First Ballast Order 


The first trainload of crushed 
stone ballast from the new Wyalus. 
ing, Wisconsin, quarry was hauled 
out recently. 

The quarry will furnish about 
50,000 cubic yards during 1943 for 
the ballasting of 28 miles of road. 
bed between La Crosse and §&t, 
Croix, Wisconsin, for the Burlington 
Railroad. The entire project will 
involve most of the railroad’s road- 
bed between Chicago and Minnea- 
polis, and will probably take about 
five years. 

The quarry land includes 16 acres 
of river bluffs near the Mississippi 
river in southwestern Wisconsin. The 
railroad acquired the land after tests 
showed that the Wyalusing hills con- 
tained exceptionally hard rock. Work 
on the quarry project began in April, 
1943. 


























Stewart Buys 40 Acres 
Near Present Quarry 


The Stewart Sand & Material 
Company has acquired 40 additional 
acres of deposits adjoining the 
quarry of its subsidiary, the Kansas 
City Crushed Stone Company, near 
Independence. 


PERSOAL MENTION 


W. H. Rospertson has been 
elected vice-president of the Massey 
Concrete Products Company with 
offices in Chicago. He has been as- 
sociated with the organization and 
its predecessors since 1922. Prior to 
1927 he was assistant chief engineer 
and since that time has been located 
in New York City, first as resident 
manager and later as eastern sales 
manager. 







































Henry GRAuUPNER, southern sales 
manager for the Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company, for the 
last ten years, has been promoted to 
general sales manager. He had been 
in the company’s general office in 
Chicago, and only recently com- 
pleted 20 years service with Mar- 
quette. Joun L. QuarteEs of Jack- 
son, Tennessee, has been appointed 
southern sales manager. 














Francis O. Ciuxies has joined 
the sales staff of Robins Conveyors 
Inc. He will specialize in products 
of the Mead-Morrison Division. 
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Frep O. Davis has been elected 
resident of the New Mexico Miners 
and Prospectors Association. He 
has long been identified with min- 
ing and prospecting in New Mexico, 
and since 1935 has been associated 
with the Potash Company of Amer- 
ica. 


PauL Dietz has been appointed 
export sales manager for the general 
machinery division of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. He 
was formerly with the export divi- 
sion of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron. 


F. B. ScHwartz, manager of the 
Minnesota Pneumatic & Electric 
Tool Company, Minneapolis, has 
been named special representative 
for the Northwest for the H. K. 
Porter Company, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
maker of industrial locomotives, 
chemical processing equipment and 
all types of pumps. 


E. Perry Howper, president of 
the Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, has been 
elected president of the Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Company. He suc- 
ceeds E. C. Bowers, who has been 
connected with the company since 
1911 and has been President since 
1926. Mr. Bowers has resigned be- 
cause of serious illness but will con- 
tinue as a member of the board of 
directors and executive committee 
and act in an advisory capacity. 


Hector X. ESCHENBRENNER, 
president of the Universal Concrete 
Pipe Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been named a member of the 
board of directors of the Columbus 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Frank M. TRAyLor, vice-presi- 
dent, Florida Portland Cement 
Company, Tampa, is a member of a 
new industries advisory division 
of the Florida State Chamber of 
Commerce which was _ recently 
named by Chamber President Walter 
C. Sherman “‘to assist local communi- 
ties and industries in developing 
Florida’s industrial future.” 


J. F. Koe.uiscu, former adver- 
tising agency account executive and 
trade journal editor, has been 
named advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Inc., New York, oil refiners and 
manufacturing chemists. 


ApotpH G. ScHROEDER has been 
appointed manager of the machin- 
ery department of Iron & Steel 
Products, Inc., Chicago. 
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DESIGN 


“NICHOLSON” concrete storage bins are the result of 
30 years of engineering research and specialized experi- 
ence .. . over 5000 completely equipped bins and tanks in 
successful operation throughout the United States and 
foreign countries. 


CONSTRUCTION 


“NICHOLSON” organization — experience — facilities 
and ability to handle large and small contracts, insures the 
utmost in modern economical construction. 


SPECIALIZATION 


"NICHOLSON ” as special- 
ist in bulk storage bins and 
tanks—exclusively—also _pio- 
neering in slip form construc- 
tion can solve YOUR storage 
problems— AND can offer 
helpful suggestions which will 
cut YOUR costs. 











ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


Your storage project, in any location—in any size, for 
any granular material is guaranteed through Nicholson’s 
undivided responsibility contracts. 
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Harowp L. Lucas has been made 
acting superintendent of the Port- 
land plant of the Colorado Portland 
Cement Company, assuming the 
duties formerly handled by the late 
Superintendent M. F. Fleming, who 
died July 17. 


Wa.tacE E. Wine, chemical en- 
gineer, Marblehead Lime Company, 
Chicago, has been elected assistant 
vice president in charge of research 
and chemical supervision according 
to an announcement by President 
Bernard L. McNulty. Rosert A. 
TEMPLE, superintendent, South Chi- 


cago plant, has been appointed oper- 
ating manager of all the company’s 
plants. Marx E. Snyper succeeds 
Mr. Temple as superintendent of the 
South Chicago plant. 


Frep B. Franks, whose retirement 
at the age of 73 as vice-president 
and general manager of the National 
Portland Cement Company was an- 
nounced in a recent issue, is still a 
member of the company’s board of 
directors and he retains his interest 
in the company. His present head- 
quarters are the Horlacher Brewing 





up to war schedules. 


These husky, durable indus- 
trial cars are doing an out- 
standing job keeping tonnage 


Above and below ground 
these dependable cars are 


PROVIDING DEPENDABLE 
HAULAGE FOR MINING — 
OPERATIONS EVERYWHERE 





Company at Allentown which he 
purchased about eight years ago. Be- 
fore building the National plant, Mr. 
Franks organized and constructed 
cement plants at Martins Creek, 
Bath and Sandts Eddy, Pennsylvania, 
which were later sold to Alpha Le- 
high and Keystone. 


R. J. NapHERNyY has been made 
production manager of the Athey 
Truss Wheel Company, Chicago. He 
has had 20 years of experience with 
equipment similar to the products 
manufactured by Athey, which qual- 
ifies him for his new position. Seven 
years of this time were spent in sales 
engineering capacities with the Mer- 
cury Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago. 


Joun Easton has been appointed 
director of the development and 
standardization activities of the 
Whiting Corporation, succeeding 
A. J. Brown who has been trans- 
ferred to California to be manager 
of the Pacific Coast branch. 


GeorcE B. Carey, 74, owner of 
the Southern Amiesite Asphalt Com- 
pany at Birmingham, died at his 
home in Lexington, Kentucky, re- 
cently. He had been ill several 
months. 





OBITUARY 


Rosert H. Matuews, foreman 
at the Colton, California, plant of 
the California Portland Cement 
Company, died recently after a brief 
illness. He was 63 years old. 


Davin ALEXANDER, 55, died of a 


heart attack at Petersburg, Virginia, 
recently. He was formerly connected 
with the Dixie Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany and was secretary-treasurer of 
the Virginia Mineral Aggregates As- 
sociation at the time of his death. 


providing uninterrupted haul- 
age service in many of the 
country’s vitally important 
quarry and metal mining op- 
erations. 
Write for descriptive bulle- P 
tin. Curtis H. TRong, assistant treas- 
f urer of the Thomasville Stone & 
Lime Company, Thomasville, Penn- 


"Desi and Builde f Rail 
a ——— sylvania, passed away July 22. 


Cars Since 1898” 


Ross Wuirte, 54, construction 
foreman at the Ada plant of the Ok- 
lahoma Portland Cement Company, 
passed away recently after a brief 
illness. 











Witt1AM_ =B. GaTEWoop, presi- 
dent of the Miami Gravel Com- 
pany of Huntington, West Virginia, 
died August 5. He was injured in 
a fall about two months before his 
death and never completely recov- 
ered. 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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News Digest 





I. C. C. Reports 


Limestone.—Docket 28889. Great 
Lakes Sugar Company vs. C. & O., 
et al. By the Commission. Report 
written by Commissioner Patterson. 
Applicable charges at rate of $3.02 
sought to be collected on 58 carloads 
of crushed limestone shipped _be- 
tween Sept. 20 and Oct. 25, 1939, 
inclusive, from Calcite, Michigan, to 
Findlay, Ohio, unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded charges that 
would have accrued at a rate of 
$1.42. Shipments found not to have 
been misrouted and defendants au- 
thorized to waive collection of out- 
standing undercharges of $5,931.11. 


Talc.—Docket 28824. Southern 
California Minerals Company vs. 
Union Pacific et al. By the Com- 
mission, and the report written by 
Commissioner Splawn. Dismissed. 
Rate of 72 cents sought to be applied 
on carload shipments of talc, in bags, 
minimum weight 80,000 pounds, 
moving in 1940, 1941, and 1942, 
from Los Angeles, to New Orleans, 
Stuttgart, Arkansas, Freeport, IIli- 
nois, New York, Baltimore, Mem- 
phis, and Philadelphia, applicable. 
Applicable rates of 72 cents in effect 
prior to March 18, 1942, and 72 
cents thereafter not shown to have 
been or to be unreasonable, or other- 
wise unlawful. 


Chalk (Whiting) —I. and S. No. 
5155. Chalk (whiting) from New 
Jersey to Wisconsin. By division 3. 
Proposal of rail carriers parties to 
Agent Curlett’s tariff I. C. CG. No. 
A-723 to cancel their carload rates 
on chalk whiting from bayonne, Car- 
teret, Camden, and Newark, New 
Jersey to Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and 
related Wisconsin points, and to ap- 
ply, in lieu thereof, rates in accord- 
ance with column 20 rating, mini- 
mum weight 60,000 pounds, provided 
under exceptions to Official Classi- 
fication, found unduly prejudicial to 
protestant. The protestant being 
Ira Parker & Sons Co., manufacturer 
of paints and putty at Oshkosh. 
Schedules filed to become effective 
October 15, 1942, and suspended 
until May 15, subsequently post- 
poned voluntarily by defendants 
pending disposition of this case, 
ordered cancelled on or _ before 
September 3, and proceeding discon- 
tinued. It was stated by the Com- 
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So wrote an old-time customer 
when telling us that his 40-year old Morris 
Centrifugal Pump is still in daily service and too 
good to be replaced. It may interest YOU to 
know this too, for it indicates the stamina that 
has always been built into every Morris Pump. 
Whatever may be your pumping requirements, 
be sure to investigate Morris Pumps—they will 


give you high efficiencies and long troublefree 


service. Bulletins on request. 








Morris 
Slurry Pump 





EXPORT OFFICE: 
50 CHURCH ST. 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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mission that under the suspended 
schedules the present rate of $5.34 
per net ton from the New Jersey 
origins named to Oshkosh would be 
increased to $7.20, but that no in- 
creases were proposed in the rate of 
$5.12 in effect on chalk whiting 
shipped from Bayonne to Chicago 
manufacturers who are competitors 
of the protestant. 


Lime MinimuM LOWERED 


On August 12 the O. D. T. au- 
thorized the railroads to accept ship- 
ments of lime in 60,000 pound cars, 
when packed in containers. The 
minimum previous to this change, 
was 70,000 pounds. There is no in- 





dication, at the present time, that 
any changes will be made in the 
minimums for lime in bulk, .or lime- 
stone in packages or in bulk. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 


Supplement No. 1 to WDA 73912. 
—Gravel, carload, WDA 73912, 
DB 3188, covering proposal to estab- 
lish rate of 66 cents per net ton from 
Kingsville to Painesville, Ohio, is 
hereby withdrawn from docket, upon 
request of proponent carrier. 

Docket 73921.— (Shipper’s pro- 
posal) Crushed stone and crushed 
stone screenings, in bulk, in open 
top cars, carload. Establish on, from 
Spencer, Indiana, to Campbells, In- 








Without the 300,000 miles of 
concrete highways America 
could not have built thirty mil- 


lion automobiles. In turn the 
concrete highway has been a 
major factor in the growth of 
the $200,000,000 cement indus- 
try and as mills have grown in 
size and efficiency, Norblo Dust 
Collection equipment has kept 
in step. 

The industry has consistently 
advocated good highway con- 


“Like Good Concrete Highways 
( {| Norblo Costs Less in the Long Run 








struction as lowest in ultimate 
cost. Norblo Dust Collection 
equipment is solidly based on 
this principle. In the long run, 
the saving in operating cost and 
maintenance is always more 
than any apparent but fallacious 
saving that can be made by 
selecting the lowest bid. 
Norblo equipment is always 
fully engineered and backed up 
by a guarantee of performance. 
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diana 72 cents; Paragon, Indiana 66 
cents; Brooklyn, Centreton, Moores- 
ville, Indiana 77 cents; Camby, 
Friendswood, Indiana 83 cents; In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 88 cents. 


Docket 73958.— (Shipper’s pro- 
posal) Mill cinder and mill scale, 
carload, minimum weight 56,000 
pounds. Establish a rate of $2.09 per 
gross ton from Jackson, Michigan, to 
Bettsville, Gibsonburg, Maple Grove, 
and Narlo, Ohio. Establish a rate of 
$1.98 per gross ton from these same 
points to Woodville, Ohio. 

Docket 73974. — (Shipper’s pro- 
posal) Stone, crushed, having value 
for construction purposes only, and 
not suitable for agricultural or chem- 
ical purposes, in bulk, in open-top 
cars, carload. Establish a rate of 
$1.93 per net ton from Spore, Ohio 
to Blue Creek and Elkview, West 
Virginia. Also establish a rate of 
$1.76 per net ton from West Co- 
lumbus, Ohio to the same points. 
Via N.Y.C. (W), direct. 


Docket 73978.— (Carrier’s pro- 
posal) Roofing granules, consisting 
of stone, sand, slate, gravel, brick, 
slag or similar materials, crushed, 
ground or pulverized, carload, mini- 
mum weight 60,000 pounds. Estab- 
lish a rate of $4.00 per net ton from 
Chicago to Buffalo; $6.00 to Jersey 
City; $5.20 to York, Pennsylvania. 


Docket 74036.— (Shipper’s pro- 
posal) Lime, common, hydrated, 
quick or slaked, carload. Establish 
a rate of 17 cents, minimum weight 
30,000 pounds, and 14 cents, mini- 
mum weight 50,000 pounds from 
Port Huron, Michigan to Columbus 
and Massillon, Ohio. 


Docket 74004. — (Shipper’s pro- 
posal) Lime, common, quick or 
slaked, carload. Establish a rate of 
18 cents minimum weight 30,000 
pounds, and 14 cents minimum 
weight 50,000 pounds, from Port 
Huron, Michigan, to Canton, Ohio. 

Docket 74005.— (Shipper’s pro- 
posal) Crushed stone, crushed stone 
screenings and crushed stone tailings, 
in open top cars, carload. Establish 
a rate of 66 cents per net ton from 
Carey, Ohio to Findlay, Ohio, via 
N. O.—Arlington, Ohio—N. Y. C. 
(W). 











On August 29 in a colorful ceremony 
at the Denver City Auditorium the men 
and women of the Gates Rubber Com- 
pany were awarded the Army-Navy “E” 
pennant for high achievement in war 
production. The presentation was made 
by Col. Merle H. Davis, Chief of the St. 
Louis Ordnance District and was ac- 
cepted by Charles C. Gates, President of 
the Gates Rubber Company. John C. 
Vivian, governor of Colorado, acted as 
master of ceremonies. 
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By LEO T. PARKER 
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Restriction Upheld 


Modern higher courts recognize 





| 


the fact that trade: secrets, confi- | 
dential information, lists of custom- 


ers names, and the like are valuable 
property. Furthermore, employment 
contracts are valid by which a sales- 
man, or other employee, agrees not 


to accept employment with a com- | 
petitor for a reasonable period in | 
the territory in which the employer’s | 


customers or patrons are located. 
Generally, five years is considered 


by the courts as a reasonable period. | 


For illustration, in Briggs v. Butler, 
45 N.E. (2d) 757, it was shown that 
a salesman was employed under a 
contract which contained a clause 
that the salesman would not for a 
period of five years, from the date 
he left the employment, engage him- 
self with another employer in the 
same or similar kind of business. 
The employer expended money in 


training the salesman who soon aft- | 
erward resigned and took employ- | 
ment with a competitor. The record | 


discloses that the new employer pur- 
sued substantially the same plan as 
that adopted and employed by the 


first employer, and in the perform- | 


ance and promotion of which con- 
tracts with business establishments 
as sponsors had been procured, and 
patrons thereof solicited. In fact 
contracts. with several business houses 
were secured by the salesman for the 
new company within a few days after 
starting with new employer. 

The first employer filed suit 
against the salesman and asked the 
court to grant an injunction to pro- 
hibit him from continuing the new 
employment. The higher court 
granted the injunction, and said: 

“The clear purpose and effect of 
the contract is to prevent or at least 
to limit the appropriation of the 
benefits of information and experi- 
ence secured in service with the 
plaintiff [first employer] and the 
employment thereof for his own per- 
sonal advantage and to the disadvan- 
tage of the plaintiff by becoming a 
direct competitor, as in fact did 
occur in this instance. . . . For the 
reasons indicated we are of opinion 
that under the facts disclosed by the 
record the restrictive covenants of 
the contract entered into by and be- 
tween the plaintiff and defendant do 
not impose a restraint beyond that 
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Amsco Dipper Aids in the Rapid 


Construction of Ordnance Depot 


In the recent construction of a 
mountain-state ordnance depot, 
plans called for 800 concrete 
igloos, 60 and 80 feet in length. 
As the depot was urgently needed, 
all work was performed at high 
speed with the production of con- 
crete exceeding 4,000 cubic yards 
a day. A-huge “thermometer” 
showed the daily progress, and 
every man was determined that 
the best records for that class of 
construction would be bettered. 


To load the gravel, which was 
available in the locality, two 
power shovels, one of which is 
shown below, were used. This 
shovel is equipped with an Amsco 
Renewable Lip Dipper. By work- 
ing the faces to a height of 15 to 
18 feet, the gravel was well mixed 
as to sizes when loaded onto the 
trucks which rushed it to the 
crushing plant. | 


Running true to form, the 
Amsco manganese steel dipper, 
designed for faster digging and 


Showing reinforcing ribs on lip and 
front which cut overall weight and give 
necessary shock and stress resistance. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


FOUNDRIES AT CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL; NEW CASTLE, DEL; DENVER, COL 


AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 


fuller loads, gave trouble-free 
performance throughout the con- 
struction period. 


On important jobs and where 
the service is unusually severe, 
Amsco renewable lip dippers will 
usually be found. Being made of 
tough, work-hardening, austenitic 
manganese steel, the greatest serv- 
ice life and freedom from break- 
age is a foregone conclusion, 
among power shovel operators 
who are acquainted with Amsco 
dipper features. 


Amsco Renewable Lip Dippers 
(U. S. Patent 1,945,064) are 
made in all sizes from 34 yard 
capacity, with bail and back lugs 
arranged for any type of dipper 
stick. 


Ask for Dipper Bulletin 641-D. 
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reasonably required for the protec- 
tion of the employer in his business 
. . . and are therefore valid and 
enforceable.” 

The reasons restrictive contracts 
of this nature are valid are: (1) 
because a business is built upon the 
confidence of its customers and the 
employee gains acquaintances and 
sells the customers by using the good 
will of the employer; and (2) the 
employer’s dealings with his cus- 
tomers through the employee give 
the employee confidential knowledge 
that should not be divulged or used 
for his own benefit. 


Therefore, contracts to protect 
the employer by restriction of subse- 
quent employment within reasonable 
limits of time and territory, are per- 
mitted and sanctioned, and the court 
will enjoin the employee from com- 
peting in violation of his contract. 


Labor-Standards Act 


Modern higher courts hold that 
the main purposes of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is to prevent the use 
of interstate commerce as the means 
of competition in the distribution of 
goods produced under conditions 
detrimental to the maintenance of 
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minimum standards of living among 
the several states. For instance, in 


Couch v. Arkansas Company, 168 


S. W. (2d) 822, it was shown that 
an employee filed suit against his em- 
ployer under the Fair Labor Stanc- 
ards Act for unpaid wages. The im- 
portant question presented to the 
court, and on which the decision 
must be made, was whether there 
was evidence that the employee was 
“engaged in interstate commerce or 
in the production of goods for in- 
terstate commerce.” 

During the trial evidence was pre- 
sented proving that the employee 
was the night engineer at the plant. 
Except for a few occasions, he was 
the only employee who worked at 
night. Occasionally, he operated the 
machinery. Also, he sold products 
and materials in small quantities to 
those who called. Some of the mate- 
rials were sold to common carriers 
who did interstate hauling. In re- 
fusing to hold the employer liable, 
the higher court said: 

“Less than 1.3 per cent. of the total 
production of the plant was sold to 
railroads, for icing cars, and to refrig- 
erator trucks. We know that the 
Congress did not choose to exercise 
its full power to regulate everything 
that might have even a faint aroma 
of interstate commerce. . It is 
hard to believe that the Congress in- 
tended to put people into interstate 
commerce who aid in producing 
anything at all which railroads con- 
sume in their business.” 

Whether an employee is entitled 
to receive wages specified by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act depends 
upon the circumstances. For exam- 
ple, in Helena, 132 Fed. (2d) 616, 


To do your piping jobs better, easier and 
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the question presented the court was 
whether an employer is subject to 
payment of the minimum wages 
specified by the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act where only occasionally 
such an employee performs interstate 
work. 

The testimony disclosed that an 
employee, named Johnson, is em- 
ployed by an employer who operates 
a farm and, also, operates another 
business which transacts interstate 
business. Johnson’s principal duties 
were working on the farm, but occa- 
sionally he performed some work, at 
the request of his employer, in the 
interstate business. 

However, the testimony failed to 
disclose that the employer had any 
right to require the employee to do 
any interstate work nor did the em- 
ployer keep a record of the number 
of hours worked by the employee in 
the interstate work. Therefore, the 
higher court refused to hold that the 
employer was obligated to pay John- 
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son minimum wages specified in the 
federal wage law. This court stated 
important law, as follows: 

“That it was the intention of the 
Congress to include within the pro- 
tection of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, every employee engaged 
in commerce . . . within the broad 
scope of those activities . . . is no 
longer open to doubt. The act must 
be given a liberal construction. 

But since the obvious purpose of the 
act is to establish minimum wages 
and (maximum) hours the law can 
not be interpreted to include as an 
employee one (over) whose hours of 
labor the employer has no control.” 





Employer Installs 
Blower System 


Modern higher courts hold that 
an employer who uses ordinary care 
to remove dust from his plant is not 
liable in damages to employees who 
contract silicosis, bronchiectasis, or 
like diseases. For illustration, in 
Basye v. Odom, 168 S.W. (2d) 1092, 
it was shown that an employee 
worked in a plant about seven 
months in the year 1937, about the 
same time in 1938, nearly all of 1939 
and three months in 1940. He quit 
work because of illness which later 
was diagnosed as_ bronchiectasis, 
which is a disease causing dilation 
of one or more of the large bronchial 
tubes. He brought suit against his 
employer to recover damages for his 
illness and disability. He alleged 
that the room in which he was re- 
quired to work was filled with a fine 
powdery dust that completely filled 
the air, the breathing of which 
caused him to develop tuberculosis, 
sinus trouble and bronchiectasis, and 
that he did not know such dust was 
injurious to his health. The em- 
ployee further alleged that his em- 
ployer failed to exercise ordinary 
care in providing him with a reason- 
ably safe place in which to work. 

However, during the trial the em- 
ployer proved that in 1937 he had 
installed a modern, up-to-date blower 
system to pick up or catch the dust 
and blow it away and that this sys- 
tem took care of about 95 per cent. 
of the dust. Therefore, in view of 
this testimony the higher court re- 
fused to hold the employer liable in 
damages, and said: 

“The evidence in this record to 
prove that appellee’s [employee’s] 
injury was caused by breathing dust 
in the appellant’s factory is very 
meager. . The law does not im- 
pose the burden on the master of 
making the servant’s place to work 

safe or reasonably safe. If the place 
is not reasonably safe, still there is no 
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liability on the part of the master 
if he has used reasonable care to 
make it reasonably safe. . . . Since 
the undisputed proof shows that the 
appellant’s [employer’s] had exer- 
cised veasonable care to make the 
appellee’s place reasonably safe, they 
were not guilty of negligence as 
alleged.” 





Sales Tax Applicable 
Considerable discussion has arisen 
from time to time whether a de- 
pendable legal rule is available for 
determining when the sale of non- 
metallic minerals is taxable under a 
state sales-tax law. Briefly, a de- 


pendable rule is that a sales tax is 
collectible in the state in which the 
sale contracts were completed. 

For example, in Montgomery v. 
State Commission, 133 Pac. (2d) 


-1008, Kansas, the question presented 


the court was whether a seller in 
Kansas was required to pay the state 
sales tax on goods sold through a 
special “order” department. The 
facts of the case are that the seller 
maintains a department called an 
order desk. This is a desk where an 
employee of the company assists cus- 
tomers in purchasing materials. The 
order is written on an order blank, 
and the customer may pay in cash 








pecify CONTINENTAL 


Alert operators are reducing their bulk material handling costs by installing Con- 


tinental Belt Conveyors. 


Continental Idlers have what it takes—they are designed and 


built to do a real job. They will do your job better and cost no more than ordinary 


idlers. 


Crushed stone, cement, slag, sand, gravel and similar products are being handled 


daily for a few cents a ton via Continental Conveyors. 


Continental Belt Conveyor Idlers are made in a wide range of types and sizes for 
all kinds of service, so if you contemplate a new conveyor installation or the replace- 
ment of idlers on old conveyors, be sure to thoroughly investigate Continental Idlers 


before you write your specifications. 


Write today for a copy of Bulletin ID-103 so you can better judge for yourself the 
superior features of this Precision Built, Streamlined, Efficient CONTINENTAL CON- 


VEYOR IDLER. 
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or the materials will be shipped C. 
O. D. The orders are sent to the 
seller’s home office in another state 
from where the goods are shipped 
directly to the purchasers. The seller 
contended that the Kansas sales-tax 
law is not applicable because under 
the above explained method of 
transacting business the sales are not 


completed until the orders are ac-: 


cepted in Missouri. However, the 
higher court held the seller bound to 
pay the sales tax to the state of 
Kansas, and said: 

“We have to decide whether these 
sales were made in Kansas or in 


Missouri. If the sales were consum- 
mated in Kansas then the company 
should have collected the tax on 
them and paid it to the state. If, on 
the other hand, the sales were con- 
summated in Missouri they were not 
sales made within the state of Kansas 
and the company was not bound to 
collect the tax.” 





Cannot Remove Top Soil 


A modern higher court has held 
that where a lease is made for the 
purpose and with the exclusive right 
to excavate, remove, and carry away 
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REGARDLESS of particle size or nature of the suspension—whether 
dust, fog, fume, mist or smoke—the COTTRELL can be guaranteed to collect 99% or 
over of ALL particles entering the system. >It has no filters, no screens—nothing to 
require frequent repair, replacement or maintenance. >It handles gases at any 
temperature to 1200° F. and higher ...in any capacity, even MILLIONS of cubic 
feet per minute .. . with lower draft losses than any other type of recovery equip- 
ment. » And operating costs are extremely low, averaging only a fraction of a k.w.h. 


per 100,000 cubic feet of gas cleaned! 


Whether for purification of gases, collection of “values” or nuisance abatement, a 
COTTRELL installation generally pays for itself within a few months—always within a 
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gineers assist youl 
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sand and gravel and no provision is 
made with respect to the disposition 
of the topsoil and overburden, the 
land owner can not complain of the 
dumping of such material into the 
pit from which the gravel and sand 
had been removed, nor require the 
lessee to place it on any particular 
part of leased premises. On _ the 
other hand, the lessee can not legally 
remove the topsoil or overburden 
from the premises. 

For instance, in Wolfe v. Licking 
Gravel Company, 48 N. E. (2d) 
254, it was shown that a land owner 
and a gravel company entered into 
a lease contract for a designated 
period of years involving a certain 
50-acre tract “for the purpose and 
with the exclusive right to excavate, 
remove and carry away sand and 
gravel.” 

The contract was silent as to the 
rights in, or the manner of disposing 
of, the topsoil and overburden. 

The gravel company began to ex- 
cavate, remove, and carry away sand 
and gravel and, also, removed from 
the leased land the topsoil and over- 
burden. The land owner sued the 
gravel company and asked the court 
to grant an injunction to prevent the 
company from removing the top- 
soil and overburden. The higher 
court granted the injunction, and 
said: 

“The authorities governing the 
construction of leases uniformly hold 
that the lessee acquires only such 
substantive interests in the lands as 
are specified in the lease itself. 
Otherwise, of course, the lessor would 
part with a greater interest than was 
contemplated.” 

With respect to where the com- 
pany could dump the topsoil and 
overburden, the court said: 

“The defendant (company) _ is 
under no obligation to put this ma- 
terial on any particular part of the 
farm or be subject to the direction 
of the plaintiffs as to its being 
placed.” 

Also see Percy La Salle Company 
v. Newman Company, 300 F. 141, in 
which the court held: 

“In a lease granted in considera- 
tion of royalties, there is an implied 
negative covenant that the property 
shall be used only for the purposes 
for which it is demised, which may 
be enforced by injunction restraining 
the lessee from using the tunnels and 
shaft as a way for removal of the ore 
mined from the adjoining property.” 


Intrepreting Contract 


In the interpretation of contracts 
the “ordinary” meaning of language 
throughout the country is given to 
words unless circumstances show that 
a different meaning is applicable. In 
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view of this law no person can re- 
cover payment for either work, serv- 
ices-or materials not supplied in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary meaning 
of words used in a contract. 

For instance, in Sgarlat v. Griffith, 
31 Atl. (2d) 555, a subcontractor 
sued for extra compensation stipu- 
lated in a written excavation con- 
tract which he had with the general 
contractor for the erection of a build- 
ing for the owner. During the trial 
testimony was presented proving that 
the contract contained a clause by 
the terms of which the subcontractor 
had agreed “to do all the excavating 
and all concrete work . . .” for the 
sum of $3,050. The contract also 
provided that “In excavating if rock 
be found which would require re- 
moval by blasting $1.10 per cubic 
yard will be paid for by measure- 
ments of the architect and certificate 
furnished by him.” 

The rock for which suit was filed 
was not removed by blasting but 
with a jackhammer, a mechanical 
contrivance operated by an air-com- 
pressor. The jackhammer process 
was more expensive than _ blasting 
and it was employed, so the sub- 
centractor testified, because blasting 
might have resulted in damage to ad- 
jacent buildings and nearby persons. 

In holding the subcontractor not 
entitled to a recovery, the higher 
court said: 

“It is clear that the parties con- 
tracted in reference to blasting, to 
rock which required blasting and 
was to be removed by blasting. They 
were describing a method and they 
described it by using a common term 
known to all men. The popular, or- 
dinary and normal meaning of blast- 
ing is a mode of rending or disin- 
tegrating rock or other substances by 
means of dynamite or other explo- 
sive. Any other meaning attributed 
to the phrase would be forced, 
strained and unnatural. Since blast- 
ing in that sense was contracted for 
and not performed the appellant 
(subcontractor) can not recover.” 













































Questions and Answers 











[Mr. Parker will be glad to answer 
questions regarding legal problems of Pit 
AND Quarry readers. Questions should 
be addressed to Leo T. Parker, Legal 
Editor, Prr anD Quarry.—Ep.] 





Legal Editor: In excavating for 
sand and gravel can we be liable 
for polluting water used by the mu- 
nicipality? We intend to construct 
a plant on a stream, and want to 
know how we stand on this point.— 


S. S. & G. Co. 
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Answer: Since you are contem- 
plating constructing a plant, whose 
operation may result in controversy 
with the city officials over the pollu- 
tion of water in the stream, the lead- 
ing case of Meriwether Sand & 
Gravel Company v. State, 26 S. W. 
(2d) 57, presents unusually inter- 
esting legal information. The facts 
in this case are that a part of a 
gravel company’s equipment con- 
sisted of railway tracks for the pur- 
pose of bringing the gravel in its 
natural state to its washing plant 
and delivering it at points where 
it might be transported to purchas- 
ers. A plurality of wells were sunk 
from which water was procured. 
The total amount of money ex- 
pended in erecting and equipping 





its plant was a large sum. In wash- 
ing the gravel the detritus held in 
suspension by the water flowed 
across the low-lying ground, and 
finally was discharged into a nearby 
stream of water. 

In subsequent litigation, involv- 
ing water pollution, the counsel for 
the gravel company argued that de- 
positing in the stream was necessary 
to successfully conduct its business. 
Notwithstanding this argument the 
higher court granted an injunction 
against the pollution of the stream, 
and said: 

“The pools and lakes in which 
the urchins and grown folks were 
wont to bathe are now so discolored 
and befouled by the foreign matter 
brought from the gravel plant above 








10 days’ service! 


Easily applied by the electric 
welding arc or the oxy-acety- 
lene torch to any ferrous metal 
including manganese steel, 
cast iron and chilled iron, 
Coast Metals hard-facing is 
today’s wartime answer to 
making parts employed in 
tough service last longer. By 
keeping equipment on the job 
without unnecessary shut- 
downs for repair or replace- 
ment, it steps up production 
and improves plant operating 
efficiency. 


Tell us your particular wear- 
resistance problems. Our engi- 
neers can help you. 


COAST METALS, INC. 
Plant and General Offices: Canton, Ohio 
Executive Offices: New York, N.Y. 
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WHERE 10 DAYS HAD BEEN TOPS... 


these Spouts lasted 30! 


Tar 1s because these pulverizing 
mill discharge spouts have a hard- 
facing of Coast Metals. This protect- 
ing overlay is exceptionally resistant 
to the severe abrasive action of the 
hot clinker mixture that formerly 
wore out ordinary spouts in less than 
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YOUR EQUIPMENT’S LIFE PRESERVER AGAINST WEAR 





and held in suspension in the water 
that they are no longer clean and 
clear, but discolor and coat the 
bodies of bathers with an unpleas- 
ant slime. . . . Living water has al- 
ways been deemed a valuable and 
desirable thing, and when that is 
sullied, as in this case, the injury 
is not slight, but substantial, and of 
which a court of equity will take 
cognizance and remedy by its in- 
junctive power... .” 

Of course, this decision does not 
mean that the company was com- 
pelled to discontinue its business. 
[he court’s decision prohibited fur- 


ther pollution of the water. How- 
ever, the company was privileged to 
continue its business operations by 
elimination of the polluting acts. 
In other words, this was merely a 
temporary nuisance. 

* * # 


Legal Editor: Recently we con- 
tracted to purchase 10 cars of sand 
and gravel according to sample. We 
have used 5 of the cars and the 
seller has refused to take back the 
remainder. Can we compel him to 
take these 5 cars back and refund 
the purchase price?—F. V. R. 








YOUR BEARING PROBLEMS 








CRACKERS 


Cracked linings show the 
metal could not stand the 
sudden shock loads to 
which it was subjected. Re- 
place with Defender Metal. 


wort 


When bearing linings be- 
come worn prematurely, it 
is a sign of too high a co- 
efficient of friction. Replace 
with Magnolia Anti-friction 
Metal 








M** bearings fail simply because the 
wrong metal for the application was 
used in the original linings. 

Magnolia metallurgists have made a study 
of bearing applications, and, as a result, have 
developed five metals, each for specific appli- 
cations. For example: Defender Metal —a 
tough, malleable, lead-base alloy, designed to 
stand shocks without cracking—is ideal for 
internal combustion engines, trap rock 
crushers and sifter. machinery. Magnolia 
Anti-friction Metal—a graphite-treated, self- 
lubricating alloy, having the lowest coefficient 
of friction of any known bearing metal 
(300% lower than genuine babbitt)—is used 
for line shafting, electric motors, winches, 
pumps, cement mills and gen- 

eral machinery maintenance. 

Send for this booklet 


Write for FREE 8-page bulletin which 
gives many helpful hints on how to 
keep bearings on the job, and 
shows which bearing metals to use 


for a long list of applications. 


MAGNOLIA METAL CO. + 


ELIZABETH. N. J. 


MAGNOLIA BEARING METALS 





Answer.—Many purchasers have 
lost law suits that they easily could 
have won had they followed the 
rules established by modern higher 
courts. For example, an established 
rule of law is that a purchaser can 
not rescind any kind of contract for 
the sale of merchandise and recover 
the purchase price, unless he offers 
to deliver to the seller all the mer- 
chandise previously accepted under 
the contract. Therefore, a purchaser 
who sues to rescind a contract of sale 
must either offer to place, or actu- 
ally place, the seller in the same posi- 
tion as he occupied before the con- 
tract was made. 

For illustration, in Evarts v. Bea- 
ton, 30 Atl. (2d) 92, reported 
March, 1943, it was shown that a 
purchaser gave his note to a seller 
for $950 as full payment. The 
seller delivered only about one-half 
of the merchandise and promised to 
deliver the remainder within a few 
days. However, the seller discounted 
the note of $950 at a bank and re- 
fused to deliver the remainder of the 
goods. The purchaser sued the 
seller but failed to offer to deliver 
back to the seller the merchandise 
that he had received. In other 
words, the purchaser attempted to 
rescind or cancel the contract with- 
out first offering to place the seller 
in the position he was in before the 
contract was made. Although the 
lower court held the purchaser en- 
titled to a rescission of the contract 
and repayment of the money over- 
paid to the purchaser, the higher 
court reversed this decision. In hold- 
ing in favor of the seller, the court 
said: 

“The law is well settled that in 
the case of an entire contract the 
defrauded party, if he desires to re- 
scind must do so in toto; he can not 
retain what he has received under 
the contract and thus affirm as to 
part and then repudiate as to the 
unfavorable portion of the contract.” 





The Army-Navy “E” award for excel- 
lence in war production has been pre- 
sented in recent weeks to the following 
concerns: ; 

Blaw-Knox Division, Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh; Austin-Western Road 
Machinery Company, Aurora, Illinois; 
Baker Manufacturing Company, Spring- 
field, Illinois; General Machinery Com- 
pany, Spokane; Union Wire Rope Cor- 
poration, Kansas City (third renewal). 





Repair parts for Clyde hydrators will 
hereafter be supplied by the Lime & 
Hydrate Plants Company of York, Penn- 
sylvania instead of by the Blaw-Knox 
Company. 

According to William J. Kuntz, presi- 
dent of the Lime & Hydrate Plants 
Company, the Blaw-Knox Company is 
advising its former customers of the 
change. 
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and SUPPLIES 


@ Oil Reclaimer 


A new small capacity lubricating-oil 
reclaimer, designed for small plants and 
organizations having their own fleet of 
trucks, is being manufactured by the 
Youngstown Miller Company, Sandusky, 
Ohio. In addition to reclaiming lubricat- 
ing oils of the motor fleet, this reclaimer 
can usually handle a limited quantity of 
waste lubricating oils drained from equip- 
ment used in the plan or manufacturing 
processes. 

With a capacity for purifying 8 gallons 
of dirty oil in 70 to 90 minutes, this 
Model A-8 reclaimer will handle 2,500 
gallons of waste lubricating oil per year 
when operated only once a day. It is 


Semi-automatic oil reclaimer. 


pointed out that, based on average prices 
for the new oil, the reclamation of this 
quantity will generally enable the ma- 
chine to pay for itself in 6 to 12 months. 

This machine has a two-stage filter 
press, is semi-automatic, operating under 
thermostatic control, and utilizes com- 
mon refinery earths available on the open 
market. The man operating the machine 
can do so incident to his regular work. 

For handling larger quantities of lub- 
ricating or hydraulic oils, this company 
builds these units in seven other sizes. All 
models are designed to restore used oils 
to substantially the same values of fire, 
flash, viscosity, color, neutralization num- 
ber, precipitation number as the new 
parent oil. 


® Portable Heater 


Sub-zero temperatures, and even ordi- 
nary cold weather can make it pretty 
tough to get heavy equipment started. 
It is not only hard on the disposition of 
the man who has it to do, but it is hard 
on the starter mechanisms, the battery, 
and the motor itself. 

York Heat, division of Thos. Shipley, 
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Preheater for internal-combustion engines. 


Inc., York, Pennsylvania, has developed 
a small, compact preheating unit for use 
on Uncle Sam’s airplanes. It greatly 
speeds-up their take-off and saves a lot 
of motor wear. It weighs only 38 pounds 
and can be carried around by one man 


like a suitcase. It produces 90,000 B.t.u. 
of heat per hour and utilizes 92 per cent. 
of all the heat units in the burning gaso- 
line it uses for fuel. 

This product has an excellent applica- 
tion to pit-and-quarry equipment such 
as loaders, tractors, shovels, cranes, loco- 
motives, portable plants, etc., where it 
will speed up cold-weather operations, 
and offer many worthwhile economies. A 
special booklet describing the commer- 
cial applications of this new heater will 
be sent upon request. 


® Diesel Locomotives 


Manufacture of 100 ton Diesel-electric 
locomotives with double power plants, 
the first such locomotives to be made, has 
been announced by H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











For food production, either animal or vegetable, 
phosphorus in the soil is indispensible. Modern 
American plants are supplying millions of tons 
of soluble phosphorus for fertilizer to meet that 
need. The above photo shows half of the table 
section in Phosphate Mining Co.’s new plant at 
Bartow, Fla. Inquiries on the use of Wilfley Ta- 
bles in phosphorus washing will be answered 


promptly. 


DENVER 
SALT LAKE CITY 
EL PASO 


NEW YORK CITY 


WILFLEY TABLES 
for Closer Separation tn 
PHOSPHATE WASHING 


Left: Six of twelve 
No. 6 Wilfley Ta- 
bles used in a mod- 
ern Florida Phos- 
phate Fertilizer- 
Plant. 


Marcy Ball, Rod & 
Tube Mills; Mass- 
co-McCarthy Hot 
Millers; Rock Bit 
Grinders; Pinch 
Valves; Belt Feed- 
ers; LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT. 


CANADIAN 
VICKERS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 
W. R. JUDSON 
SANTIAGO, LIMA 






















PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


FOR SAND, GRAVEL 
STONE, ETC. 


Manufactured exactly to your 
specifications. 
Any size or style screen, in thick- 


ness of steel wanted with any size 
perforation desired. 

We can promptly duplicate your 
present screens at lowest prices. 
Prompt 
Shipment 


CHICAGO PERFORATIN G CO. 


2435 W. 24TH PLAC 
bnew onl CANAL 1459 


CHICAGO, ILL. 



















This is the Dual Purpose 
WEIGHING MACHINE 


MERRICK 
FEEDOWEIGHT 


Feedoweight bines in a single unit a con- 
veyor type feeder and ptt 

It ee feeds the material by weight 
and rosacea totals and registers the 
amounts. 

Precision is assured by power-operated feed 
and control gate. 

Two or more materials may be fed in correct 
proportion, by batch or continuous method, 
using respective number of Feedoweights. 












Write for Information. 


Merrick Seale Mfg. Co. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
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Construction. 


NEW HOLLAND HAMMER 


CRUSHERS INCREASE YOUR 1943 
PRODUCTION ON FINER AGGRE- 
GATES AS WELL AS AGRICUL- 
TURAL LIMESTONE AND LOWER 
YOUR OPERATING COSTS. Fea- 


include Self Aligning Ball or 
Bearings, Adjustable Ham- 


mers, Adjustable Breaker Plate, new design 
Tramp Iron Pocket and Welded Plate Steel 


Write for Literature 


NEW HOLLAND @) MACHINE CO. 


NEW HOLLAND. PENNSYLVANIA 
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THERE IS A 


| Woven Wire Screen 
EVERY SCREENING PURPOSE! © 


THE W.S.TYLER COMPANY, Cleveland i 
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These 100 tonners were designed to fill 
demands for a powerful switching engine 
with advantages of economy and avail- 
ability, particularly in outlying locations. 

Electrc equipment is so designed that 
with only one engine operating the loco- 
motive can be used efficiently; and with 
half a load it can travel as fast with one 
engine as the two engines can travel with 
a full load. 

Besides gaining fuel economy for light 
jobs, the asset of being able to operate 
with one engine out of service is particu- 
larly valuable in remote places, or where 
there is only one locomotive. 

The cab of the locomotive’s single op- 
erating station is mounted high, giving 
superior visibility as compared with the 
single power plant type. Unusually large 
roomy safety platforms on each corner of 
the locomotive are provided for ground 
men. 


@ Groove Cutter 


The rapid increase in timber construc- 
tion of industrial buildings and other 
structures essential to the war effort has 
been greatly accelerated by the use of 
bolted ring-connector joints. This type 
of joint increases the load carrying 
capacity of timber structures, prevents 
bending and shearing of the bolts which 
often results from wind-sway, vibration 
and “settling” of the structure. Accord- 
ing to the Office of War Information, it 
was possible to allot over 200,000 tons of 
steel to other purposes as a result of using 
wood construction and connector rings 
on one military construction project. 

An improved tool is being produced by 
the Circo Tool Company, Milwaukee, for 
cutting the circular grooves for the rings 
or bearing plates. . In preparing the tim- 
ber for ring-connector joints, circular 
grooves are cut concentric. with the bolt 
holes in the rabbetted overlapping ends 
of the timbers to be joined. The depth 
of the circular grooves is about half the 
width of the rings. Before the joint is 
assembled, the rings are inserted in the 
grooves on one of the joining timbers. 
Then, as the timbers are drawn together 
by tightening the through-bolts, the pro- 

















Tool for cutting ring grooves for timber 
connectors. 
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truding rings in one face enter the 
grooves in the other face. The larger 
bearing area of the rings utilizes a much 
greater percentage of the bearing 
strength of the wood than when bolts 
alone are used. 

The advantages of ring-connector join- 
ing in timber construction have been 
known for some time but the develop- 
ment of this power-driven cutting tool 
has eliminated much of the tedious hand 
labor formerly required, and has speeded 
up this type of construction tremen- 
dously. The circular groove cutter is 
powered by a portable electric drill. 


@ Electrode 


Coincident with their recent announce- 
ment of a new line of P&H alternating- 
current industrial-arc welders, the Har- 
nischfeger Corporation has introduced a 
new all-position electrode designed es- 
pecially for use with A.C. transformer- 
welding machines. 

Suited for all mild-steel applications, 
it is being made in the usual sizes of 1/8, 
5/32, 3/16, 1/4, and 5/16 inches, and 
14 -and 18-inches lengths, packed in 
standard 50-pound containers. Detailed 
information and welding procedures are 
available on request from the manufac- 
turer. 

















































® Business Training 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
currently offering two free booklets of 
particular interest to production men. 
“Forging Ahead in Business” outlines the 
Institute’s executive training course and 
service, and contains a message of distinct 
importance to all progressive, forward- 
looking men. ‘How to Prepare an Engi- 
neering Report” is a helpful, 72-page 
guide which was especially prepared for 
the Institute’s technically-trained sub- 
scribers. 

Copies may be obtained, without 
charge, by writing to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Department P, 71 
W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


@ Asphalt Plant 


Producers of aggregates will be in- 
terested in the portable asphalt plant 
now being built by the Iowa Manufactur- 
ing Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. This 
unique plant, which features easy por- 
tability by truck and swift erection and 
knockdown, has a capacity of 3,000 or 
4,000 pounds of hot or cold bituminous 
mix per batch. 

Starting with the aggregate-drying 
unit, which is mounted on wheels with 
pneumatic tires, aggregate is carried by 
the hot-material elevator, inclosed in 
dust-proof housing, to a Cedarapids- 
Symons, double-deck horizontal vibrating 
screen. Graded aggregate falls into a 
three-compartment storage hopper, which 
has a capacity of six batches. Hopper 
and sizing screen are totally inclosed in 
steel dust-proof housing. From hopper, 
proper proportions of material are 
dumped into an aggregate batcher, which 
is mounted on dial indicating, springless 
scales. The steam-jacketed asphalt 
batcher also is mounted on scales. Batch- 
ers empty material into a 3,000- or 4,000- 
pound twin-shaft, steam-jacketed, all- 
steel pugmill. 

Electric, gasoline, or Diesel power can 
be used. On electric drive plants, each 
unit is powered by an individual electric 
motor. This eliminates countershafts, 


* 
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@ Skilfully designed for efficiency and easy maintenance 


@ Generously proportioned for strength and long life 


@ Ruggedly built for dependability in emergencies 
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Division of H. K. PORTER COMPANY, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH (1), PED VANIA 
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A big mouthful 
with every bite 


In dirt, clay, coal, gravel or ore you can rely 
on one of the tough, properly designed, 
Brownhoist buckets to take a full load 
with every bite. Extra large sheaves re- 
duce rope wear to a minimum. Brown- 
hoist Buckets are available in rope- 
reeve, power-wheel and link type. 
For prices and further facts write 
INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST COR. 
PORATION, Bay City, Michigan. 
Offices in New York. Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh. Cleveland 
and Chicago. 








FARREL 
BACON 


CRUSHERS 


Complete plants designed and 
equipped, including Screens, Elevators 
and Conveyors. Machinery for Mines 
and Rock Quarries, Sand and Gravel 
Plants. Engineering Service. 


EARLE C. 


17 John St. 


BACON, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
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VIBRATING SCREENS 


— HAVE BECOME THE 
ACKNOWLEDGED 
STANDARD OF VIBRAT- 
ING SCREENS. 


THE PATENTED DESIGN 
IS EXCLUSIVE AND DIF- 
FERENT. 
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Portable hot- or cold-mix aggregate-bituminizing plant. 


bearings, chains and sprockets, permits 
simplicity and faster assembly and knock- 
down. Controls for all operations, in- 
cluding bin-gate levers, batchers, gate 
levers, pugmill discharge lever, and mo- 
tor push-button switches, are centrally 
located on the operator’s platform. 

Knocked down into three units, each 
mounted on pneumatic-tired wheels, the 
plant can be transported by trucks at 30 
to 40 miles an hour. On location the 
plant can be erected by a small crew, 
and without the aid of a crane, in 12 to 
18 hours. 


First, the screen and hopper unit is 


rolled into position. Tower units are 
laid out on the ground and assembled. 
By means of a power unit coupled to a 
cable winding drum shaft at the base of 
each tower, and a chain block attached 
to towers and bin unit, towers are hoisted 
upright against the bin and screen unit. 
Girts and diagnonals are bolted into 
place, completing the tower. It is then 
a simple matter to hoist screen and 
hopper unit, batcher and pugmill unit, 
and hot material conveyor to position. 
With drier in place, accessory units in- 
stalled and power supplied, the plant is 
ready to go to work. 

The system is perfectly balanced so 
that all units can be operated at capac- 
ity, with maximum utilization of power. 





RECENT PATENTS | 





Combination crusher and grinder. 
Vernie E. Clarke, Los Angeles, assignor 
to Christine Association, Inc. No. 
2,318,290. 

Method and apparatus for trimming 
excavations. John M. Crom, Jackson 
Heights, New York. No. 2,318,294. 

Feed system for grinding mill. Wilson 
C. Hanna, Harry E. Kaiser, and Arthur 
Harvey, Colton, California, assignors to 
California Portland Cement Company. 
No. 2,318,306. 

Crane and shovel-boom safety stop. 
Albert A. Johnson, Grahamsville, New 
York. No. 2,318,491. 





Rock drill. John C. Curtis, Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire, assignor to Sulli- 
van Machinery Company. No. 2,318,594. 

Crusher. August H. Beisner, Los An- 
geles. No. 2,319,290. 

Tooth for excavating apparatus. Laur- 
ence Massa, Los Angeles. No. 2,319,464. 

Earth mover. Ellsworth W. Austin, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, assignor to La 
Plant-Choate Manufacturing Co. No. 
2,319,486. 





REPLACE WITH 


“Indian Brand 
MANGANESE STEEL 


LONG LIFE 
ABRASION 
RESISTING PARTS 


FOR 
QUARRY, ROAD, 
DREDGING, 


AND 


MINING MACHINERY 


The Frog, Switch 
& Mfg. Co. cartiste, PA 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
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THe MuttrVat Lusricatinc Sys- 
TEM. 4 pages. (Bulletin 15) Farval Cor- 
poration, Cleveland. 


LigHT FROM F.Loors SPEEDS WaR 
PropucTION. 24 pages. Universal Atlas 
Cement Company, New York City. 


Bucyrus-MoNnIGHAN 3-W WALKING 
DRAGLINE. 28 pages. (Bulletin 3-W-2). 
Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


Ir It’s Prpt1nc—Contact Fiori. 64 
pages. Flori Pipe Company, St. Louis. 


GENERAL Exectric Gear-Mortors 16 
pages. (Bulletin GEA-1437D) General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, New 
York. 


PHoToswitcH ELectronic LEVEL 
ContTrots. 4 pages. Photoswitch, Inc., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


How To OPERATE A CRANE. 44 pages. 
Electric Controller & Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland. 


Tue ABC or ELectronics AT Work. 
40 pages. Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh. 





RECENT BOOKS 








EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING, 
1899-1939: An ANALysis oF ITs RELA- 
TION TO THE VOLUME OF PRODUCTION. 
By Dr. Solomon Fabricant. 362 pages. 
Published by National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, New York City. Price 
$3.00. 


American manufacturing was far bet- 
ter prepared to cope with the demands 
of total war at the outbreak of the pres- 
ent conflict than it was in 1914, accord- 
ing to Dr. Fabricant. With a labor force 
only one-fifth greater than at the be- 
ginning of World War I, our industrial 
plants nevertheless turned out in 1939 an 
aggregate product twice as large as that 
of 1914. Improved organization, more 
and better equipment per worker, supe- 
rior technical methods, and greater in- 
dividual skills, increased use of mechan- 
ical power—all these help to account for 
the vast: improvement during the 25- 
year period. 

Manufacturing workers in 1939 num- 
bered almost 10,000,000, as compared 
with 5,000,000 in 1899. Yet while fac- 
tory jobs doubled, the output of these 
manufacturing industries increased four- 
fold. Thus, during the 40 years the 
number of factory workers required to 
produce a given volume of goods was 
cut in half. 

This decline in unit labor requirements 
is the more notable in that the length of 
the work week was being steadily short- 
ened over this period. Weekly hours of 
labor dropped from an average of about 
60 per person in 1899 to about 40 in 
1939. Thus only about one-third as 
many manhours of factory work went 
into the fabrication of a given quantity 
of goods as 40 vears earlier. 

In one-fifth of the many individual 
industries analyzed in detail in the re- 
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port, the number of workers per unit of 
product was cut by 70 per cent. or more 
over the 40-year period. Heading the 
list is automobile manufacture (with an 
88 per cent. decline), followed by in- 
dustries as diverse as beet sugar, silk and 
rayon goods, industrial chemicals, and 
blast-furnace products. 


Company Museums. by Laurence V. 
Coleman. Published by the American 
Association of Museums, Washington, 
D.C. 174 pages. Price $2.50. 

A book whose main purpose apparently 
is to show the nature and usefulness of 
company museums, but it may serve also 
as a guide for people who have museums 
of this kind to manage. 

Company museums are museums be- 
longing to industrial corporations, com- 
mercial houses, railroads, public utilities, 
newspapers, banks, insurance companies, 
and other concerns. These museums are 
used for business reference and public 
relations. They are devoted to the his- 
tory, past and current, of their parent 
companies and to technical matters in 
their lines of business. 

The appendix describes 80 company 
museums in the United States and three 
in Canada. 


ESSENTIALS OF INDUSTRIAL HEALTH, 
by Dr. C. O. Sappington. Published by 
j. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
626 pages. Price $6.50. 

The health of the industrial worker 
has always been an important bulwark 
of preduction in peacetime. In the prose- 
cution of mechanized warfare it becomes 
the proving ground for the success of 
the combatant forces. 

Medical schools, realizing the necessity 
of presenting the fundamentals in this 
rapidly growing field, are now placing 
more emphasis on industrial health in 
undergraduate as well as_ graduate 
courses. 

This book, by one of the leading indus- 
trial hygienists of the day, closely follows 
a proposed course for undergraduates in 
medicine. It attempts to show that in- 
dustrial health goes beyond the ordinary 
practice of curative medicine and surgery 
in industry. It is a timely book, bringing 
to all who have an interest in raising and 
keeping industrial-health standards at a 
high level, the much needed fundamentals 
so vital today and which promise to be- 
come even more important in the post- 
war period. 


MINERALS IN Wor~Lp Arrairs, by T. S. 
Lovering. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York City. 394 pages. Price 
$5.35. 

The part minerals have played in world 
affairs—their influence on social and eco- 
nomic conditions that breed wars and 
that affect decisions in these wars—may 
not be immediately apparent, but it is 
often real and profound. Specialists have 
studied the role of minerals in many 
fields that bear on the past and future 
activities of man. With few exceptions, 
however, writers have confined them- 
selves largely to a narrow and specialized 
approach. 

The author, who is professor of eco- 
nomic geology at the University of Mich- 
igan, has codrdinated the broad subject 
in this new work. The results of his 
surveys and the conclusions drawn cast 
a new and interesting light on mineral 
economics, geology and trade in the 
minerals vital to industrial nations. 


For Feeding that's 


FAST! 
ACCURATE! 
ECONOMICAL! 


SCHAFFER POIDOMETER 


Meet the increasing demands of the 
war effort by feeding and proportion- 
ing raw and finished materials with 
the Schaffer Poidometer. 


This is the time-proved method 
adopted by up-to-date plants for as- 
suring accurate weighing, record ca- 
pacities, product uniformity, and 
lower operating and maintenance 
costs. 

The Schaffer Poidometer is a sturdy, 
dependable unit that will “do more 
than its bit” for the duration—and 
after. 

Write for Catalog No. 5 


Schaffer Poidometer Co. 
2828 Smallman St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LOADER 
VALUE 


is in what it costs per yard per 
100,000 yards. On that basis a 
HAISS will prove out to cost you 
less than anything else we know 
of... Write for catalog. 








2-3-5 and 8 YD. 
CAPACITIES 





142nd Street & Rider Avenue, New York 51, N. Y. 
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® Page Buckets answer today's call for 
speed on all earth-moving jobs, because, 
automatically, they dig right in, doing 
more work per shift. The result is lowered 
cost of operation—INCREASED PROFITS 
for you! It's the AUTOMATIC feature of 
a Page Bucket that causes it to strike first 
on its forward arch, and rock back on the 
teeth, ready for the first pull of the load 
line to start the bite! It's the AUTOMATIC 
feature that enables it to outdig any other 


dragline bucket of equal size and weight. 


00d Feoducon vs. Keg Comerica Steong 





Tus is more than a war of mechanical 
monsters clashing in the night... 
more than a war of production. 


It is a war for markets—your markets! 
The Axis wants your business—wants to 
destroy it once and for all. 


With so much at stake, there is no doubt 
you will want to do everything you can to 
meet this Axis threat. Two ways are 
open: Speed production and put 10 per- 
cent of your income into WAR BONDS! 
The only answer to enemy tanks and 
planes is more American tanks and 
planes—and your regular, month-by- 
month purchases of War Bonds will help 
supply them. Buy now and keep buying. 


THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE'S 
INCOME IN WAR BONDS 


When you install the Pay-Roll War 
Savings Plan (approved by organized 
labor), you not only perform a service 
for your country but for your employees. 
Simple to install, the Plan provides for 
regular purchases of War Bonds through 
voluntary pay-roll allotments. 


Write for details today! Treasury Department, 
Section R, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


War Savings Bonds 





This space is a contribution to Winning the War by 
PIT AND QUARRY 


Form No. WSS-BP-201 








16——-28446-1 U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 
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If it is your understanding that the Dempster- 
Dumpster system of materials handling is adaptable 
to hand loading only, then you’ve been misinformed. 


Loading conditions vary in every operation, and although 
the Dempster-Dumpster is ideal where hand loading is re- 
quired, it is equally desired in many operations where 
mechanical loading of bodies is an advantage. 


Where distance of haul is short, one Dempster-Dumpster 
can service several large capacity bodies which are loaded 
by mechanical shovels. Only a few seconds are required 
to hoist a Dempster-Dumpster load into carrying position. 
Dumping is instantaneous. Truck is kept on the run con- 
stantly. 





The photos on this page illustrate the loading, hauling 
and dumping of a mechanical shovel loading operation. 
No standing idle trucks here, waiting to be loaded. Bodies 
carry 4 to 5 cu. yds. of material each. Saving trucks, tires, 
gas and manpower are vital today, and the Dempster- 
Dumpster is the equipment that is making these essential 
savings possible. Write for completely illustrated catalog 
showing how the Dempster-Dumpster will work for you. 
Dempster Brothers, Inc., 193 Springdale, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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"WELLMAN ‘ 


MULTIPLE ROPE AND. 
POWER ARM* POWER 4 
WHEEL « * DREDGING «| “d 
STEEL MILL « * DRAG- 
LINE BUCKETS 

Sh to 16% gee capacities : 





Built TO LAST- 


Welded Rolled Steel Construction 
Means Great Strength and Longer Wear! 


and MOVE DIRT FAST! 


Williams Buckets are 
balanced and designed for 
digging power and fast 
action. An operator can 

~ make time with a Williams 
t > Clamshell or Dragline. 
ae | 


ce WELLMAN 


ENGINEERING CO. 
7014 Central Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Send for free bulletin covering types 
of buckets for your particular require- 
ments. It shows details of design and 
many exclusive features that clearly 
prove why your next bucket should 
be a Williams. 





THERES WO HIDING , 
FROM THE FACTS. 


NOW IS THE TIME: 
TO BACK THE 
ATTACK—BUY 








MORE BONDS 








The whole-hearted support of the Third War Loan drive 
should be the primary aim of all. We here at home can do no 
more to back our fighting forces in their effort to end the war 
quickly and victoriously. 


But now is also the time to make plans for post-war construc- 
tion and EAGLE PRODUCTS CAN ASSURE YOU OF EXTRA 
PROFITS WHEN PEACE COMES. 


THE BEST CONCRETE AND CONCRETE PRODUCTS 
CAN BE PRODUCED ONLY BY USING CLEAN AGGRE. 
GATE. EAGLE will assure you of really clean aggregate. 


Plan now to be ready to meet the most stringent specifica- 


tions in regard to cleanliness, retention of fines, moisture con- 
trol, and to extend your production, by writing EAGLE today. 


Send for complete information about the famous EAGLE 
line which includes Screw Washers, Paddle type Log Washers. 
Sand Tanks, Classifiers, Sand De-Waterers, Gravel Crushers and 
the famous Swintek Screen Nozzle Ladders. 





EAGLE IRON WORKS 
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WHEN PRODUCTION 
CANNOT LAG 


DIXIE GETS THE CALL! 























DIXIE 


Non-Clog 
HAMMERMILLS 





NOTE THESE TYPICAL TOUGH JOBS 
LICKED BY DIXIES 


1. Replaced four crushers for high moisture content 
bauxite . . . cut power in half ... reduced drying 
costs . . . increased production. 


2. Efficiently crushing clay balls to reclaim phosphate in 
Florida phosphate plants. 


3. Crushing phosphate muck in T.V.A. Tennessee plant. 


HERE’S WHY... 


The Dixie Non-Clog Hammermill is the only crusher with 
a moving breaker plate. Provides positive mechanical 
feed. No manual pushing of material needed. Even the 
most plastic, wet, clayey material will not slow produc- 
tion or clog hammers. This feature alone has saved the 
cost of 10 men in one company! 


And because the Dixie moving breaker plate can be ad- 
justed forward or backward from the hammer points, 
quality and size of production can be controlled. This fea- 
ture also provides additional assurance against clogging. 


These are but two of Dixie’s outstanding features, Send 
coupon below for free booklet, “More Efficient Crushing 
of Raw Materials’’ which gives complete facts. 


DIXIE MACHINERY MFG. CO. 


4202 Goodfellow Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 











GET THE FACTS! 











DIXIE MACHINERY MFG. CO. 
4202 Goodfellow Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send free booklet on Dixie Non-Clog Hammermills. We 
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Get bigger pay loads... and greater “digability” 
with HENDRIX Lightweight Dragline Buckets. 


20% to 40% LIGHTER THAN OTHER BUCKETS, 
type for type. 

MANGANESE STEEL chains, fittings and reversible tooth 
points. 

GETS PAY MATERIAL EVERY TRIP... even in wet 
digging. 

ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION... for greater 
strength and durability. 

PERFECTLY BALANCED .,. for easy handling... fills 
faster, dumps quicker. 

LARGE BUCKET CAN BE USED ON SMALL MA- 
CHINE...or on long boom. 


Three types—light, medium and heavy duty. % to 20 cu. 
yd. Write for descriptive literature...or ask your dealer. 
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Make wire rope last... 
keep it on the job 


Sharing your wire rope with the armed forces 
doesn’t mean going without; it just means taking 
care of what you have. For example, inspect it 
often. Lubricate when indicated. Operate at ca- 
pacity, but don’t overload. 


When you must replace a rope, get Preformed 
Yellow Strand for heavy-duty quarry jobs. It's 
strong, flexible, highly resistant to kinking and 
fatigue—qualities that result in long rope life. 
Specify Preformed Yellow Strand for hoist and 
drag lines on your dragline machine . . . for hold- 
ing and closing lines on clam shells... for hoist 
and swing lines and as rack and crowd ropes on 
power shovels. B & B engineers will gladly help 
you choose the right rope and use it right. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle 
Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED 
WIRE ROPE 








B & B’s Army-Navy “‘E’’ Flag, Three Times Won, Means that... 
We Serve the Government as We Serve Industry: with Determination 
that Our Entire Energies and Resources Shall Help to Win the War 
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DESOTO FOUNDRY, INC. « MANSFIELD, LA. 











Accurate Gravimetric Feeding 









Elevators 
Feeders 
Grinders 
Idlers (belt) 
Pulverizers 
Portables 
Chains Screens 

Car Pullers Transmission 
Conveyors Machinery 
Crushers Weigh Feeders 





Crushing Feeding 


COVERS EVERY PHASE OF 
MATERIAL HANDLING — REDUCTION 


Jeffrey offers a broad service to the stone products industry. The name stands 
for mechanical efficiency and the more difficult and varied the job, the greater 
the need for the diversified line of Jeffrey material handling and reduction units, 
capable of carrying through every step of the process. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
(Established in 1877) 
917-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


BALTIMORE CHICAGO DETROIT MILWAUKEE SCRANTON 
BIRMINGHAM CINCINNATI HARLAN PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY 
BOSTON CLEVELAND HUNTINGTON PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO DENVER HOUSTON NEW YORK 
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You who have LIMA shovels, draglines and 
cranes are fortunate in having machines that 
are built to serve their owners throughout 
a long, profitable life; but regardless of how 
good a machine is, it requires normal ser- 
vicing. Today when it is difficult to get, 
new equipment because of war work, it be- 
comes definitely important that you give 
your present equipment proper care. To 
assist you in this respect we have prepared 
a 32 page booklet, titled, “Timely Tips for 
the Shovel, Dragline and Crane Operator.” 
The booklet is full of information to help 
the operator get better and longer service 
from his machine. 





Your copy is ready, write for it today. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED 
Shovel and Crane Division ° ° ° LIMA, OHIO 
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LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED 
LIMA, OHIO 


Gentlemen : 


Please send me a copy of your “Timely To sO 
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THAT SHATTERS 
PRODUCTION RECORDS 


No matter how hard the rock, or how tough the production 
schedule, just put a DIAMOND Jaw Crusher of correct 
size on the job—and watch it deliver! It keeps the screens, 
conveyors and elevators running at capacity. Keeps the 
bins full—keeps costs per cubic yard or ton down—and 
profits up! 


DIAMOND JAW CRUSHERS 
GIVE GREATER TONNAGE PER RATED CAPACITY 


DIAMOND “long jaw” design delivers greater tonnage per 
square foot of jaw area. It produces a maximum of de- 
sired size material and a minimum of undersize. Wide 
jaw openings assure fast feed and discharge. Oversize 
bearings stand up to the hardest rock and heaviest runs. 
The heavy reinforced structural steel base is electric 
welded. Made in 10 sizes for every primary crushing need. 
Ask for BULLETIN D-43-D. 


ol AMOND 


Ask for new Quarry Plant Bulletin D-43-A 


Conveyors— 
Bins—Feeders 
—Portable and 
Stationary 
Plants 


Jaw Crushers— 
Roll Crushers— 
Hammermills— 

Screens 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


AND THE MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. DIVISION 


1801 SECOND ST. N., MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINN. 











CONVEYOR 
WEIGH METERS 


Readily installed with any belt conveyor 
system, the Builders Toledo Chronoflo 
Conveyor Weigh Meter accurately 
weighs cement, crushed rock, limestone 
or sand in transit. It eliminates guess- 
work . . . is giving highly accurate and 
dependable results in many _ installa- 
tions, large and small. For automati- 
cally and continuously proportioning 
and blending materials, two or more 
units can be used in combination. 


Write to Builders-Providence, Inc. (di- 
vision of Builders Iron Foundry), 
9 Codding St., Providence, R. I. for 
Bulletin 322. 


BUILDERS-PROVIDENCE 
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To Makers of Concrete-Products 
and Ready-Mixed Concrete 
Equipment: 


When you go gun- 
ning for prospects 
for your equip- 
ment, don’t use a 
pea - shooter. Use 
the all-year, dou- 
ble-barreled cover- 
age offered by PIT 
AND QUARRY 
HANDBOOK and 
the CONCRETE 


BOTH BARRELS, aesoe ts 


BARREL NO. 1—the CONCRETE INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK — reaches 2,500 con- 
crete-products and ready-mixed-concrete plants, carrying your catalog advertising direct 
to established manufacturers who are always in the market for new equipment for 


replacement, or enlargement of existing production facilities. 


BARREL NO. 2__PIT AND QUARRY HANDBOOK—also includes the CONCRETE 
INDUSTRIES YEARBOOK section bound in as part of the annual edition. Its circu- 
lation exceeds 5,000 annually, reaching substantial sand, gravel, and crushed-stone 
plants. Many of them also operate concrete-products or ready-mix plants. Others are 
worthwhile potential producers who seek to dispose of waste and surplus sizes of 


sand, gravel or crushed stone at a profit. 


Get results—double-barreled results—by consistently including your catalog-advertising 
pages in the annual HANDBOOK-YEARBOOK Combination. Write for complete de- 


tails now ... forms for the 1944 editions will close December 1. 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 


538 South Clark Street Chicago 5, Illinois 














Jee CONCRETE 
MANUFACTURER 


A SPECIAL 
SECTION OF 
PIT AND QUARRY 
DEVOTED TO 
PRODUCTION 
MARKETING 
AND USES 
OF CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS AND 
READY - MIXED 
CONCRETE 


Published by Pit and Quarry 
Publications 


538 South Clark St. Chicago 5 
& 
H. W. BAUMGARTNER 
President 


STANLEY A. PHILLIPS 
Vice-President and Directing 
ttor 
Senior Field Engineering Editor: 
W. E. TRAUFFER 


Field Engineering Editor: 
HARRY F. UTLEY 


Eastern Field Engineering Editor: 
SPENCER JONES 


Secretary 


W. T. KLUSSMAN 
* 


General Manager, Field Contracts: 
JAMES E. MONTGOMERY 
Telephone HARrison 8558 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Eastern Manager, Field Contracts: 
W. A. WILSON 
Room 1235, 101 Park Ave. 
Telephone CAledonia 5-4438 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Central Manager, Field Contracts: 
D. R. EGBERT 
859 Leader Bldg. 
Telephone CHerry 4432 
Cleveland 14, O. 


Western Manager, Field Contracts: 
JOHN F. VAN WAY 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Concrete Saved Transportation 
Costs on This Housing Project 


7... building of Outhwaite 
Homes, Cleveland’s notable 
2,315-family housing project, reveals 
a progressively increasing use of con- 
crete due in large part to the war 
necessity for saving critical materials 
and conserving transportation facili- 
ties. The desire of the sponsors of 
the development to provide the 
utmost in fire-resistant construction 
also influenced the choice of ma- 
terials. All of the concrete masonry 
units used for the two recent exten- 
sions of this huge project were manu- 
factured locally, requiring only short 
truck hauls to the building site, ac- 
cording to the Portland Cement As- 
sociation. 

Outhwaite Homes was built in 
part by the PWA and in part by the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing 
Authority in codperation with the 
USHA and its successor, the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority, as a 
low-rental development for negroes. 
As a result of the war emergency its 
latest extension became largely a vic- 
tory housing project on which the 
Federal Public Housing Authority 
cooperated. From the standpoint of 
acreage occupied, it is one of the 
largest public housing developments 
in the country. 

The original project consisted of 
18 buildings with 579 dwelling units 
on 18.1 acres. The first extension, in 
1941, included 25 buildings with 449 
living units occupying 14.2 acres. 
The second extension contains 83 
buildings with living units for 1,287 
families and occupies 39.4 acres of 
land. The 126 buildings, covering 
71.7 acres in the entire project, in- 
clude two-story row houses, two- 
story flats, three-story combination 
row houses and flats and three-story 
apartments. 

Increased use of concrete con- 
struction through the various stages 
of the three projects, is significant. 
Masonry bearing-wall construction 
was used throughout, with floors and 
roofs of slab-and-girder construction. 
The original project had exterior 
walls of brick backed up with clay 
tile, and interior partitions of clay 


tile separating family units. Stair 
walls were of brick. Partitions in 
each of the original units were 
plaster on metal lath and studs. 

Extension No. 1 was of similar 
construction except that lightweight 
concrete-masonry units were used for 
back-up and partitions between liv- 
ing units. 

When work began on the second 
extension, authorities were urging 
the importance of saving war trans- 
portation facilities. Consequently all 
the walls of 10 of the buildings are 
exposed concrete masonry and 26 of 
the buildings have walls built in part 
with exposed concrete units. Light- 
weight concrete-masonry units are 
used for backup in all the other 
buildings and all partition walls be- 
tween living units are of the same 
material. This use undoubtedly 
saved thousands of ton-miles of 
transportation, the concrete units be- 
ing manufactured within a few miles 
of the project. 

Similarly there was a minimum 
need for critical transportation faci- 
lities because concrete was used 
throughout the project for floors and 
roofs. All the dwelling unit buildings 
have both concrete floors and roofs. 
The bulk of concrete materials for 
the floors and roofs was available 
locally as is true in almost every 
community. 

The architects on the original 
project were Maier, Walsh & Bar- 
rett, with the Geo. A. Fuller Con- 
struction Company as contractor. 
Maier & Walsh and Associates were 
architects on the first extension. The 
contractor was James McHugh. 

The architects on the second ex- 
tension were Small, Smith & Reeb 
with Merle W. Alley and Herman 
Dercum as associates. Maurice L. 
Bein, Inc., was the contractor. 





Temporary Pipe Plant 
on Airport Project 

A temporary plant is being set up 
near Terre Haute, Indiana, by the 
United States Concrete Pipe Com- 
pany to supply drainage piping for 
a new airport. 
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California Pumice Producer Uses 






The CONCRETE 


Material to Make Concrete Units 





Block plant of Pacific Pumice Material Company with some of the yard stock in the 
right foreground. 


rau WHETHER it is due to 
THE the climate or some other 
6e)f reason there is no doubt 
Maves@ that California seems to in- 

spire people with original 
ideas and also the courage to try 
them. This has been particularly 
true of the concrete-products indus- 
try which, while not large in that 
state, nevertheless has fathered some 
very interesting developments. 

The Pacific Pumice Materials 
Company of Fresno is an example. 
W. E. Schlink, founder and _ presi- 
dent of that company, has been 





By W. E. TRAUFFER 





interested in the development of 
pumice deposits since 1937. He has 
made extensive explorations of de- 
posits in all parts of the state and 
now has under lease property located 
near metropolitan areas of Cali- 
fornia said to contain 50,000,000 
tons of pumice. 

Mr. Schlink has ambitious plans 
for the development of these de- 
posits and many original ideas for 
the use of their materials. After 
careful study, however, he decided 
to develop one deposit first, selling 
the product as a concrete aggregate 
and in the form of concrete blocks 
which already have a wide accept- 
ance in this territory. An order for 
several hundred thousands of blocks 
for a military hospital at Modesto 
was recently completed. The de- 
posit selected is located 12 miles 
north of Fresno, near Friant Dam. 
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In 1941 he put in operation a screen- 
ing plant of small capacity. 

When ready to build a concrete- 
block plant, however, Mr. Schlink 
found that there were no machines 
on the market which would meet 
his exacting requirements. He had 
designed a complete line of blocks 
adaptable to every type of construc- 
tion so that a house or building could 
be erected without requiring the 
breaking or cutting of blocks to make 
them fit every standard window or 
door opening. Any ordinary block 
machine would require frequent 
mold changes to make this complete 
line. He solved this problem by 
commissioning W. A. Hopper, a 
stockholder in the company, to build 
a block machine in accordance with 
his general specifications and to meet 
his needs. The resulting machine 





in continuous operation makes all 
the blocks necessary for the con- 
struction of an ordinary house with- 
out changing any of the mold boxes 
or cores. Its capacity is 1,000 blocks 
plus 1,000 ordinary bricks per hour. 

This machine has 30 separate 
mold boxes placed on 1-foot cen- 
ters on an endless chain-conveyor. 
Through a ratchet drive this con- 
veyor travels in steps of one foot 
each. As each mold on the upper 
strand of the chain passes under a 
hopper it is filled with concrete. As 
it progresses it is then troweled auto- 
matically by a reciprocating mechan- 
ism. Next it passes under a revolv- 
ing brush, after which a pallet is 
applied by hand. A belt holds the 
pallet in place as the mold box passes 
over the end of the conveyor into an 
inverted position and travels back 
along the bottom strand of the con- 
veyor where the concrete is sub- 
jected to a pressure of 40 tons ap- 
plied by*a hydraulic cylinder. At a 
discharge point the block is auto- 
matically ejected on a chain-con- 
veyor which carries it to an off- 
bearer. 

The 30 mold boxes are divided 
among the different sizes and types 
of blocks so as to produce them con- 
tinuously in approximately the pro- 
portions in which they are required 
for ordinary construction. About 
half are for standard 4- by 8- by 16- 
inch blocks. With each block an 
ordinary brick is also made. A mold 
can be changed on this machine in 
less than 15 minutes, but this is 
seldom necessary. 

A smaller machine was also made. 


A view at the pumice deposit with sizing plant and truck-loading bin shown. 
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Roofing-tile machine with large block machine at right. Concrete mixer may be seen in 
the background. 


[It has a capacity of about 4,000 
blocks in an 8-hour day. This ma- 
chine has four molds on a circular 
frame. No brush is used and the 
concrete is compacted by tamping 
instead of by pressure. 

The pallets are applied at the back 
of the machine and the blocks are 
ejected automatically. It is planned 





Small cylindrical block machine with its four 
mold boxes. 


to lease machines of this type to pur- 
chasers of the company’s aggregates. 

A larger machine of this type has 
also been built for a plant at Pitts- 
burgh, a suburb of San Francisco, 
but has not yet been put in opera- 
tion. This machine has four mold 
boxes which make three standard 
blocks each. This machine, also, 
compacts the blocks by tamping. It 
is expected to have a capacity of 
about 15,000 standard blocks or 
48,000 bricks in 8 hours. 

At the Fresno plant, there is also 
a shingle machine, which has a ca- 


pacity of 6,000 shingles or 6,000 
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square feet of floor tiles in 8 hours. 
This machine is nearly the same in 
design and operation as the block 
machine first described. The 
shingles are 10 inches wide, 18 inches 
long and taper from % inch in 
thickness at the exposed end to 
Yg inch at the butt end. They are 
recessed and have shoulders on the 
bottom side for lightness, strength 
and water-tightness. 

The blocks are made with a 1:7 
mixture of cement and aggregates, 
using only enough water for work- 
ability, and with practically no 
slump. The use of a small amount 
of sodium silicate keeps the absorp- 
tion of the finished block at about 
8.5 per cent. A 4- by 8- by 16-inch 
block weighs about 14 pounds and 
the compressive strength averages 
about 1,600 p. s. i. of gross area 
and 2,800 pounds net. 

The mixing for these three ma- 
chines is done in a vertical cylin- 
drical mixer of original design. A 
drag-conveyor carries the concrete 





The main block machine with endless-con- 

veyor type of mold boxes. Those being used 

when this picture was taken make one block 
and one brick simultaneously. 





to another conveyor from which it 
is discharged into the desired ma- 
chine. 

The finished products are stacked 
on their pallets and are pushed along 
a roller- conveyor to sheds, where 
they are spray-cured for 24 hours. 
They are then moved out-of-doors 
and removed from their pallets into 
piles, covered with sacks and sprayed 
until thoroughly cured. 

The deposit consists of 840 acres 
varying from 30 to 90 feet in depth 
and is said to contain every known 





Illustrating (top row) the variety of units 
that can be made successively without 
changing mold boxes on the larger machine. 


type of commercial pumice. Most 
of it has a high silica content, rang- 
ing from 70 to 80 per cent. It is 
loaded by a shovel into trucks, 
screened, and discharged into bins 
for truck-loading. The sizes of ma- 
terial produced vary according to 
the demand, but range from minus- 
16-mesh up to 34- to l-inch. The 
block plant uses a 40-mesh to 
Y4-inch pit-run material with the 
oversize scalped out and some of the 
fines washed out. In order to con- 
trol the gradation fine material is 
added at the block plant. 

Much of the output of pumice is 
sold to the usual outlets as an admix- 
ture for pozzuolanic and other 
cements, for abrasives, scouring 
compounds, etc. Some of the newer 
uses include an insecticide carrier 
for crop-dusting, and concrete aggre- 
gates. The fine products are made 
after the materials suitable for ag- 
gregates are screened out. 

The company has experimented 
with the use of pumice concrete in 
low-cost housing, using  slip-form 
construction. This market seems to 
have possibilities because, in addi- 
tion to its other advantages, the cost 
of a pumice concrete house is said 
to be less than that of a wooden 
house. The material has high in- 
sulation qualities and durability, is 
fire- and termite-proof, nailable and 
needs no fur strips or brown coat. A 
few coats of cement paint on the ex- 
terior of a wall will, it is said, make 
this concrete completely waterproof. 
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Crushed Burned Clay Utilized in 


Manufacture of Concrete Blocks 





Steam shovel loading broken burned-clay waste from pile to truck. 


HEN a clay-products manu- 
WW iscruse goes into the con- 

crete-block business it is 
usually for competitive reasons. This 
was not the main reason, however, 
for the entry into this field of the 
B. Mifflin Hood Company of Daisy, 
Tennessee, a small town near Chat- 
tanooga. This company was estab- 
lished in 1916 for the manufacture 
of all types of burned-clay products, 
including building and roofing tile, 
brick, acid or condensing rings and 
many other types of specialties. The 
specialty business proved to be so 
prosperous that the making of build- 
ing blocks and bricks was dropped 





The 9-foot dry pan which crushes the clay 
into sizes suitable for aggregate. 
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some years ago. Now production in 
the company’s three plants is con- 
centrated on roofing and floor tile, 
turpentine cups, rings and other 
specialties. 
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operated two shifts daily early this 
year to supply several hundred thou- 
sand blocks for a large war-plant 
project. 

The red color of the burned-clay 
aggregate imparts to the finished 
blocks a reddish tone. which has 
proved popular, especially for -resi- 
dential construction and for founda- 
tions. Much of it is used for 
exposed work or is coated with trans- 
parent or waterproof paints. The 
mix used yields 24 standard 8- by 8- 
by 16-inch blocks per sack of cemerit 
and a strength of from 1,500 to 1,- 
800 p.s.i. is obtained. The absorp- 
tion is from 8 to 10 per cent. Only 
for the above-mentioned war con- 
tract was a different aggregate 
(Superock) used as the government 
wanted a grayish color for this 
project. 

The broken clay is dug from the 
waste by a ¥/-cubic yard Erie steam 
shovel and is loaded into a truck 
which hauls it to the plant. There 
it is dumped into a Chambers 9-foot 
dry pan, which is equipped with a 
5/16-inch screen. A bucket eleva- 
tor feeds the material from the dry 
pan to a vibrating screen which has 





Blocks are made on this automatic vibration machine. 


During all these years the normal 
breakage in this business caused a 
waste pile of thousands of tons of 
this red burned shale. One possible 
way to use this material seemed to 
be in the manufacture of concrete 
blocks, so about four years ago ex- 
periments were begun with a small 
tamper machine of original design. 
This experiment worked out so well 
that a Besser Super Vibrapac ma- 
chine was installed early in 1941. 
Since then the plant has operated at 
capacity most of the time and it was 


5/16-inch openings and from which 
the oversize is returned to the pan. 
The material which passes through 
the vibrating screen is discharged 
into a hopper over the 50-cubic foot 
Besser mixer. A 50-cubic foot skip- 
bucket discharges the concrete into 
the Besser Super Vibrapac, which is 
equipped with all the latest im- 
provements including a hydraulic 
off-bearer. 

All this equipment is located in a 
corner of the clay-products plant. 
The carts, track system and curing 
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Plant view with Hayden P. Grant, vice-president, and G. H. Lewis, superintendent, in 
foreground. 


rooms used for the clay products are 
also used for the blocks. 

Each of the Manufacturers Equip- 
ment Company carts holds 18 stand- 
ard blocks and is pushed on a rail 
system into the curing rooms. These 
are equipped with a Carrier humidi- 
fying system which makes possible 
a wide range of humidity and tem- 
perature control in the four sections 
of this room, an important feature 
in the curing of special clay prod- 
ucts. In the first compartment the 
humidity is kept at about 98 per 
cent. and the temperature at about 
100 degrees F. for concrete blocks 
and at a point somewhat higher for 
clay. In the three succeeding com- 
partments the humidity and tem- 
perature are successively lower when 
concrete blocks are being cured. For 
clay products the same temperatures 
are maintained but the humidity is 
reduced more rapidly so that the 
last compartment is nearly dry. 
Blocks are cured in 12 hours unless 
high-early-strength cement is being 
used in which case only 8 hours is 
required. The steam is supplied at 
90 pounds pressure by a 100-horse- 
power boiler which also supplies the 
steam used in clay-products manu- 
facture. 

In addition to standard blocks all 
the necessary specials and manhole 
blocks have been made, about 12 va- 
rieties in all. The sale of these 
blocks is handled by the company’s 


regular staff. 





Physical Properties of 
Terrazzo Aggregates 


A study of the physical character- 
istics of 77 marbles used for terrazzo 
aggregates was recently completed at 
the Bureau of Standards in order to 
supply data for a specification con- 
trol of the quality of terrazzo chips. 
The samples were supplied by 24 
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producers from quarries operated in 
12 states, and were classified as cal- 
cites, dolomites, dolomitic marbles, 
serpentines, and travertines. Abra- 
sive resistence, bulk specific gravity, 
absorption, and toughness tests were 
made on the rock in its natural state, 
and the percentages of dust and 
voids, and_ thickness-grading _ tests 
were made on samples of No. 2 
aggregate (chips passing a 3-inch 
and retained on %4-inch mesh). A 
few samples, including two that were 
reported to have given trouble in 
terrazzo installations, were subjected 
to further tests to determine their 
expansion while absorbing water and 
contraction while drying. One sam- 
ple was tested for thermal expansion 
over the range —24 degrees to 
+ 60 degrees C. 

Only a few samples were found 
to be of low wear resistance, and over 
half should be satisfactory for heavy 
traffic conditions. Absorption values 
varied over a wide range, the lowest 
being 0.03 per cent. for a_ black 
marble, and the highest 7.4 per cent. 
for a weathered serpentine. This 
test indicates the relative suscepti- 
bility of various aggregates to absorb 
staining matter. Bulk specific grav- 
ity values varied from 2.20 for a 
weathered serpentine to 2.98 for a 
dolomite. Several samples gave 
toughness values (resistance to im- 
Samples of low 
toughness included the travertines 
and coarsely crystalline materials. 
This property is a measure of tenac- 
ity, and aggregates of low toughness 
show a tendency to form appreciable 
amounts of dust in the shipping con- 
tainers. 

The spaces between chips (voids) 
have a bearing on the actual volume 
of stone in portions measured for 
mixing. The percentage of voids is 
affected by the shapes of the particles 





as well as by their grading from fine 


to coarse. Aggregates in which the 
shapes of the particles are nearly 
equidimensional have voids as low 
as 40 per cent. whereas aggregates 
containing many flat or elongated 
chips have voids over 50 per cent. 
When portions of aggregate are 
weighed to obtain the mix propor- 
tions (usually 1 part cement to 2 
parts aggregate), the corresponding 
volumes may vary considerably. A 
given weight of a light aggregate 
having high voids may differ in vol- 
ume from that of the same weight 
of a heavy aggregate having low 
voids by as much as 30 per cent. 
The percentage of voids in a well- 
compacted aggregate is from 3 to 5 
per cent. less than when portions are 
measured without compacting. 

A test was devised to separate 
samples of No. 2 aggregate into four 
fractions with respect to particle 
thickness. The results show char- 
acteristic differences between aggre- 
gates that are not indicated by other 
tests. One aggregate reported to give 
frequent trouble in terrazzo floors 
was found to have over 80 per cent. 
of particles less than *4¢-inch thick. 
Terrazzo mixtures are usually made 
with an excess of cement paste and 
rolled, after placing, to remove the 
surplus. It seems likely that the 
shapes of the chips may have a pro- 
nounced effect on the amount of 
paste that can be removed by rolling. 

One sample expanded considerably 
during the absorption of water and 
contracted a similar amount in dry- 
ing. The change was approximately 
equal to that accompanying a 70- 
degree C. change in temperature. 
The thermal expansion of an impure 
calcite was found to vary greatly 
over different temperature intervals 
and also for different directions in 
the stone. The highest coefficient 
was 0.0000087, but negative coeffi- 
cients were found for one direction 
of measurement between 10 degrees 
and 25 degrees C. 





New Products Concern 
Formed at Columbus 


The Concrete Block Foundation 
Company was formed at Columbus, 
Ohio, July 21, under the direction 
of Peter J. Minck of that city and 
was chartered by Secretary of State 
Edward J. Hummel to do a con- 
crete-block and general - contracting 
business. The company has an 
authorized capital of 200 shares of 
no par value. The incorporators, in 
addition to Mr. Minck, include 
W. L. Lehman and George L. 
David. 
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Larger-Capacity Block Machine 
Helps Relieve Labor Shortage 





The plant and curing rooms with yard stock in foreground. At the extreme left may be seen 
the Universal Atlas storage-and-packing plant. 


USKEGON, Michigan, is in a 
M vital defense area and man- 
power is at a premium. Sev- 

eral war-housing projects are under 
construction to alleviate a critical 
shortage of dwelling units. This pro- 
gram has placed a heavy demand for 
concrete blocks upon Certified Con- 
crete, Inc.—a demand greater than 
the concern can supply because it is 





By HARRY F. UTLEY 





unable to operate at full capacity 
since it is impossible to hire enough 
help. Two men are kept busy mold- 
ing the units, carting them off to the 
curing rooms, moving them into the 
yard, and mixing concrete for the 
next batch. 

As a result the company’s new 
No. 9 Stearns Joltcrete machine is 
shut down nearly half the time dur- 
ing the day while its attendants are 
busy elsewhere. The machine, capa- 
ble of producing 500 standard 
8-inch blocks per hour, is turning out 
about 2,500 units daily, being in full 
operation only about 5 hours out of 
8. S. H. Markel, president and gen- 
eral manager, is thankful that he 
installed this larger-capacity machine 
last year to replace a No. 7 Joltcrete. 
Even running only part time, the 
large machine turns out nearly as 
many blocks as the smaller did in 
8 hours of steady operation. 

The block plant, which has been 
in operation since 1940, is located 
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on the West Michigan Dock ad- 
jacent to the storage-and-packing 
plant of the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company. It uses cement from this 
plant, the sacks being transported 
probably the shortest distance on 
record—about 300 feet—from the 
cement plant to the concrete block 
plant! Aggregates are trucked in 
from the Ferrysburg plant of the Con- 
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struction Aggregates Corporation. 
The finer sand is dumped on ground 
level near the Stearns 27-cubic foot 
mixer, while the torpedo sand _ is 
elevated to an overhead steel bin 
which feeds the mixer by a chute. 
The concrete batches are carried 
from the mixer to the hopper ex- 
tension over the Joltcrete machine 
by a Stearns vertical skip-hoist. 
After being molded the units are 
placed on wooden racks and rolled 
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The mixer and skip-hoist which supply the 
block machine with concrete. 


into the concrete-floored steam-cur- 
ing rooms with Barrett-Cravens lift 
trucks. The storage yard has con- 
crete-paved runways. 

Both plain- and rock-faced units 
are made on the Joltcrete machine, 
a special mold-box forming two 





The vibration-type machine which makes 500 units per hour. Pallet oiler at right. 
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The ready-mised-concrete batching plant. 


plain-faced and one rock-faced unit 
in a single operation. Smaller units 
and “specials” are manufactured on 
a Kirkham vibration machine served 
by a small Blystone batch mixer. 
The company also produces Celo- 
crete light-weight units, although 
gravel blocks are being made almost 
exclusively this year. 

Certified Concrete, Inc. is also in 
the ready-mixed-concrete business 
and batches the materials in a Blaw- 
Knox plant adjoining the block 
plant. Six 2- and 3-cubic yard 
truck-mixers comprise the fleet, 3 be- 
ing Blaw-Knox units, 2 Jaegers, and 
one a Chain-Belt Rex. 

Mr. Markel formerly headed a 
building-supply concern bearing his 
name. He first established the ready- 
mixed-concrete business on the dock 
property in 1937 and when he dis- 
posed of the supply business three 





One of the truck-mixers “gassing up" out- 
side the plant office. 


years ago, he began making blocks. 
Block-making was no new experi- 
ence for him, however, as he had 
operated a small plant in connection 
with his building-supply business. 
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Meetings (from page 58) 


and widely spread employment as 
contrasted with highly localized 
types of construction. He thinks 
there will be some building of flight 
strips alongside highways and some 
provisions for off-the-street parking 
of automobiles. 

The sand-and-gravel industry, 
according to Mr. Ahearn, still re- 
mains under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation and Supplemental 
Regulation 188. It is unlikely that 
the industry will be asked to operate 
under a special price order, since a 
study made by the OPA in three 
states did not show the need for 
such an order. 

Mr. Ahearn then discussed the 
decision in the Grand Rapids Gravel 
Company case (see P&Q, May 
1943, page 47) and its effect on the 
industry. Some employers pay the 
drivers of rented trucks straight 
time for 40 hours and time and one- 
half for all overtime and take care 
of the social security and unemploy- 
ment insurance payments them- 
selves. The total haulage rate is 
based on the volume of material 
hauled, a portion of the charge being 
allocated to wages and the rest to 
truck rental. Mr. Ahearn pointed 
out that leasing trucks and drivers 
from other producers makes the 
lessee liable for the 3 per cent. trans- 
portation tax, but this is not the case 
where the lessee rents the trucks 
only, that is, without drivers. If, 
however, the drivers are transferred 


to the lessee’s payroll, the lessee 
must pay their social security and 
unemployment insurance taxes. The 
same rules apply, of course, to 
dredge or barge captains. 

James Bacon, Mining Division, 
WPB, was present to report on 
changes in procedure in the handling 
of applications for new equipment 
and quota allotments. He pointed 
out that the new form, WPB 2910, 
described and reproduced on page 
56 of this issue of Prr anp Quarry, 
is to be used for all applications 
made by producers operating under 
a mine serial number, whether they 
apply for new equipment (which the 
form specifically mentions), or re- 
pair parts, maintenance supplies, or 
other material. Readers are referred 
to that page for a full treatment of 
the subject. 

Mr. Ahearn reminded his listen- 
ers that sand and gravel are on the 
list of materials exempted from lia- 
bility for renegotiation of contracts 
covering them in the Joint State- 
ment on Renegotiation issued by the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission 
and other government agencies 
named in the statement. 

The following persons—directors, 
other producers and members, and 
guests—were present: 


James E. Bacon, War Production Board, Min- 
ing Division, Washington. 

R. H. Baker, Dixie Sand & Gravel Corp., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

H. N. Battjes, Grand Rapids Gravel Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

H. R. Buchall, Ohio Gravel Co., Cincinnati. 

H. P. Caldwell, Ohio River Sand Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Claude L. Clark, Ohio Sand & Gravel Assn., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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Otto S. Sensation, St. Louis Material & Supply 
Co., St. Louis. 

R. N. Coolidge, Cumberland River Sand Co., 
Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

KF. D. Coppock, American Aggregates Corp., 
Greenville, 0. 

H. S. Davison, J. K. Davison & Brother, Pitts- 


burgh. 
Irwin F. Deister, DWeister Machine Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 


C...a aaa Standard Sand & Gravel Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

¥. = Duffy, Ohio River Sand Co., Louisville, 

Ky. 

Alexander Foster, Jr., 
phia. 

F. C. Fuller, Portsmouth Sand & Gravel Co., 
Portsmouth, 

John D. Gregg, Whittier, Cal. 

E. J. Halter, J. K. Davison & Brother, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

G. G. Hill, G. G. Hill & Co., Dexter, Mo. 

Wm. Edward Hale, American Aggregates Corp., 
Greenville, O. 

L. L. Kelly, ‘The Bedford-Nugent Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Joseph P. Lucas, Ohio River Sand & Gravel 
Corp., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

E. R. McMillin, J. K. Davison & Brother, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Daniel J. Miller, Portland Sand & Gravel Co., 
Portland, Pa. 

Robert Mitchell, Consolidated Rock Products 
Co., Los Angeles. 

G. D. Monroe, Bryan-Monroe Co., Kaleigh, 


Warner Co., Philadel- 


H. F. Garvin Pelsue, Metropolitan Sand & 
Gravel Corp., Port Washington, L. 1., N. Y. 
Tl. E. Popplewell, Fort Worth Sand & Gravel 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Stantey A. Phillips, Pir anp Quarry, Chicago. 
Renwick, Chicago Gravel Co, Chicago. 
teen Rockwood, Rock Products, Chicago. 
i Settle, Ohio River Sand Co., Louisville, 


Ky. 

Albert R. Shiely, J. L. Shiely Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

C. W. Shirey, C. W. Shirey, Waterloo, Ia. 

E. C. Smiith, Jr., West Virginia Sand & Gravel 
Co., Charleston, W. Va. 

Harris ‘N. Snyder, The Buffalo Slag Co., Inc., 
Butfalo, N. Y. 

Frank P. Spratlen, Jr., 
Inc., Denver. 

Stephen Stepanian, Arrow Sand & Gravel Co., 
Columbus, O 

Ray V. Warren, Pennsylvania Sand & Gravel 
Assn., Pittsburgh. 

P. A. Yager, River Sand & Gravel Co., Owens- 
boro, " 

Earl Zimmerman, Ohio Gravel Co., Cincinnati. 

V. P. Ahearn, Executive Secretary, National 
Sand & Gravel Assn., Washington. 

Stanton Walker, Division of Engineering, Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Assn., Washington. 


Spratlen-Brannan, 





Ready - Mixed 


EMBERS of the board of the 
M National Ready-Mixed Con- 

crete Association met for 
their semi-annual meeting at the 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, on 
August 20. 

With reference to the holding. of 
the 1944 convention it was decided 
that the dates should be January 
26 to 28 and the place the New 
Yorker Hotel in New York City. 
The board felt that more time 
should be devoted to round-table 
discussions and that the closing day 
should be set aside for operating 
problems. 

Director of Engineering Stanton 
Walker discussed specifications con- 
templated and now in effect and 
pointed out some of the practical 
difficulties encountered in trying to 
give effect to the requirements of 
“ideal” specifications. He also pre- 
sented the association’s financial 
statement and budget. 

V. P. Ahearn, executive secretary, 
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Association Adopts Research Program 


said, with reference to price control, 
that the OPA is trying to eliminate 
the General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation and bring each industry under 
a special price order and, as a part 
of this plan, to appoint Industry 
Advisory Committees for all indus- 
tries. The latter plan has not been 
completed but is under way. The 
association has been asked to submit 
the names of suggested candidates 
for membership on such a commit- 
tee for the ready-mixed-concrete 
industry and as a result two members 
of the board of the association have 
already received from OPA invita- 
tions to serve in that capacity. A 
meeting of the committee will prob- 
ably be held some time in Septem- 
ber to consider the setting up of a 
special price order probably related 
to or in harmony with a price sched- 
ule adopted for the concrete prod- 
ucts industry. Just what public 
interest would be served by the 


adoption of a special price order for 
the ready-mixed-concrete industry 
has not been shown. 

Maximum Price Regulation 251 
does not cover ready-mixed-concrete 
manufacturers who are not subcon- 
tractors, that is, those who do not 
undertake duties other than the fur- 
nishing of the concrete, said Mr. 
Ahearn. _ 

H. F. Thomson, chairman of the 
Technical Committee, recommended 
to the board the adoption of a re- 
search program and the expenditure 
of $3,000 the first year to get it 
under way. Codperative effort with 
the University of Maryland, where 
the National Sand & Gravel Asso- 
ciation has a working laboratory and 
scholarship arrangement, was recom- 
mended, too. The board adopted 
the recommendation. 

As some of the research projects 
that might well be undertaken under 
such a program, the committee 
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recommended a study of Vinsol- 
resin and its effects on concrete, of 
grinding in relation to aggregates, 
volume changes in relation to the 
time of haul, and durability. 

According to Mr. Ahearn, the 
ready-mixed-concrete industry is not 
covered by the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act, which set up regulations 
regarding wages and hours for em- 
ployees engaged in interstate com- 
merce. Attempts which may _ be 
made to include it on the ground 
that the cement used in the manu- 
facture of the industry’s products 
may have been purchased from a 
state other than that in which the 
concrete is made, that the finished 
product is used in highways which 
extend from one state into another, 
and so on, should be resisted. It 
has been ruled that where cement 
is bought, and shipped in from, 
outside the state the workers who 
unload it are engaged in interstate 
commerce and that their wages for 
the week in which any time is spent 
in such work shall be based on the 
law’s minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hour requirements. 

The speaker spoke also of the 
decision in the Grand Rapids Gravel 
Company case (see P@Q, May, 
1943, page 47). He pointed out 
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PRODUCTION BLOCK MACHINE 
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KENT MACHINE CO. 
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that companies which lease trucks 
and drivers from others must assume 
the obligation to pay the social se- 
curity and unemployment-insurance 
taxes of those drivers, even if they 
work part of the time for others. 

The board authorized the associa- 
tion staff to enlist the aid of the 
Bureau of Mines in the gathering 
and dissemination of information 
regarding the annual production of 
ready-mixed concrete. 

Mr. Ahearn then told of the pas- 
sage in Teaneck, New Jersey, of an 
ordinance requiring that the manu- 
facturers of ready-mixed concrete 
obtain city licenses to do business 
and pay a fee based on the amount 
of concrete furnished or laid. The 
license fee is $10 per year and the 
additional charge $5 per 50 feet 
of frontage of sidewalk construction, 
etc. The fear was expressed that 
this isolated instance might be the 
beginning of a more general appli- 
cation of the same idea of placing 
a special tax on this industry. 

Other subjects discussed were the 
advisable procedure for handling 
dispute cases with local offices of the 
National War Labor Board, the de- 
velopment of industry-wide data on 
wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions; wage and salary adjustments 
under the National War Labor 
Board and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Mr. Ahearn reminded his 
audience that ready-mixed concrete 
is not on the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s list of essential activities. 

Those present included the fol- 
lowing members of the board, asso- 
ciation members and guests: 

A. C. Avril, Sackrete, Inc., Cincinnati. 
H. N. Battjes, Grand Rapids Gravel Co., 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Claude L. Clark, Ohio Sand & Gravel Assn., 

Columbus, O. 

Otto S. Conrades, St. Louis Material & Supply 


Co., St. Louis. 
Lion Gardiner, Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, 


©. 
William Goldis, ‘The Gott-Nirby Co., Cleveland. 
Alexander Johnson, Central Concrete, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. W. Kimmel, Ready Mixed Corp., Dayton, O. 
Otis H. Manchester. Concrete ‘Transport Mixer, 
St. Louis. 








James F. McCracken, American Builders’ Sup- | 


ply Co., Louisville. Ky. 


Ray McLean, Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, | 


Ek. R. McMillin, J. IK. Davison & Brother, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Robert Mitchell. Consolidated Rock Products 
Co., Los Angeles. 

H. F. Garvin VPelsue, Metropolitan Sand & 
Gravel Corp., Port Washington, L. I., N. Y. 

H. C. Peters, ‘I. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee. 

T. E. Popplewell, Fort Worth Sand & Gravel 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Stanley A. Phillips, Prt anp Quarry, Chicago. 

Nathan C. Rockwood, Rock Products, Chicago. 

Albert K. Shiely, J. L. Shiely Co., St. Paul. 

C. W. Shirey, C. W. Shirey, Waterloo, Ia. 


Stephen Stepanian, Arrow Sand & Gravel Co., | 


Columbus, O. 

A. W. Thomas, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 

H. F. Thomson, General Material Co., St. Louis. 

G. K. Viall, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee. 

Julius J. Warner, Richter Concrete Corp., Cin- 
cinnati. 

Ray V. 
Assn., Pittsburgh. 

V. P. Ahearn, Executive Secretary, 
Sand & Gravel Assn., Washington. 

Stanton Walker, WVivision of Engineering, Na- 
tional Sand & Gravel Assn., Washington. 


Warren. Pennsylvania Sand & Gravel | 


National | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Vibration 
Machine Supreme 
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Vibration under pressure — 7,200 
blows per minute—and ruggedly built 
to give long life, the Joltcrete machine 
is the choice of the wise concrete- 


products operator. Produces clean- 
cut, high strength units in any size, and 
gets the most out of a bag of cement. 
Built in three sizes with capacities of 
7 to 9 standard units per minute. 


Hobbs block machines, Anchor tampers, 
Anchor Jr. strippers, Stearns power —— 
and Joltcrete, Stearns mixers and Cast Iron 
and Press Steel pallets, Straublox oscillating 
attachments, etc. Repair parts for: Anchor, 
Ideal, Universal, Stearns, Blystone mixers 
and many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
G. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohio 


pre ener 
MORE YARDS 


With Less Labor 























T costs but a few cents per cubic yard to 

dig, haul 100 ft. to 1500 ft. and dump a 
big load of any material with a SAUERMAN 
Power Drag Scraper or Slackline Cableway. 
The low cost and large capacity of these 
machines is being demonstrated daily at 
hundreds of gravel plants, quarries, etc. 


SAUERMAN Machines are designed in suit- 
able sizes and types to cover the require- 
ments of every dig-and-haul job and each 
machine, whether large or small, offers the 
greatest possible economy of power and 
labor. Write for catalog. 


SAUERMAN BROS., Inc. 
534 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
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WPB Completes Survey on Concrete Products 


A total of 4,581,188 tons of con- 
crete pipe and more than 301,096,- 


071 concrete blocks were produced . 


in 1942, it was reported in surveys 
of these industries just completed 
by the War Production Board’s 
Building Materials Division. The 
surveys were made to obtain data 
on the geographical distribution of 
concrete-pipe and _ concrete-block 
making facilities and production. 


Data on concrete pipe drawn 
from 432 plants representing a 98 
per cent. coverage of industry re- 
veal that these plants used 112,545 
tons of reinforcing steel in 1942 
and employed 11,949 workers. The 
year 1942 was a peak production 
year and the majority of the plants 
were running at full capacity. 
Plants are widely distributed with 
some concentration in the Pacific 



























































Locations of the |,694 concrete-block plants. 
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_coast states, Texas, and the eastern 


half of the country. 

Figures for concrete-block pro- 
duction are reported in 8- by 8- by 
16-inch equivalents. The 1,695 
block plants reporting in the sur- 
vey, representing a 75 per cent. 
coverage of the industry, manu- 
facture 130,513,121 blocks made 
with lightweight aggregates in 1942 
as compared with 151,641,073 in 
1941, and 170,582,950 blocks made 
with heavy aggregates in 1942 as 
compared with 208,214,441 in 1941. 
These plants employed 9,251 work- 
ers in 1942. A record production 
was reached by the concrete block 
industry in 1941. 

The concrete-block industry has 
large concentrations in the heavily 
populated areas, especially in the 
Lake and New England States and 
in Minnesota, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, New Jersey, and New 
York. 





China-Clay Shipments 
Made from 14 States 


Shipments of kaolin or china clay 
were 13 per cent. lower in both 
quantity and value in 1942 than in 
the record year 1941, according to 
reports received from producers by 
the Bureau of Mines. Although 
this might be interpreted as indicat- 
ing a period of recession further 
comparisons show that activity was 
at a high level. More domestic 
kaolin was sold and shipped in 1942 
than in any previous year except 
1941, 14 per cent. more than in 
1940, and 45 per cent. more than 
the average in the years 1935-39. 

Mine shipments were reported in 
14 states, but most of the tonnage 
came from Georgia and South Car- 
olina. Georgia, furnishing 79 per 
cent., contributed a greater portion 
of the national total than usual, and 
South Carolina ranked second with 
12 per cent. 

Outstanding among the changes 
in kaolin consumption compared 
with 1941 were the 60 per cent. re- 
duction in its use in rubber, 16 per 
cent. in pottery, 8 per cent. in pa- 
per, and the 30 per cent. increase in 
refractories. The drastic decline in 
sales to the rubber industry was a 
direct result of the rubber shortage, 
but recovery in this use is to be ex- 
pected if synthetic rubber tech- 
nology does not require the use of 
materials that will displace clay. 
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NEARLY NEW CONCRETE BATCHING PLANT) 


BATCHING BIN. Bin—250 yd. capacity—190 yd. 3-compartment aggregate 400 bbl. 
cement. 


2 BUTLER CEMENT STORAGE BINS. 2,000 bbl. capacity, 2-compartment, 3,000 bbl. 
capacity, single compartment. All bins equipped with air jets and steam jets. 


BATCHERS. | Butler aggregate 5 yd. capacity, complete with beam-type scale, 
manual operation. 
| Butler cement 3,000 lb. capacity, complete with beam-type scale, manual or 
automatic operation. 
| Butler water batcher 200 gals. capacity, beam-type scale, complete with 400 
gal. surge tank and valves, manual or automatic operation. 

ELEVATOR & TRACK SCREW. 300 bbl. per hour capacity, screw 37 ft. long, 
equipped for either box car or hopper car cement delivery. Complete with 
20 hp. electric motor. 

CONVEYORS. | Barber Greene 36” inclined conveyor 237 ft. long, equipped with: 

50 hp. Century motor; one 40 yd. track hopper; one 20 yd. track hopper; one 
20 yd. truck hopper. All necessary A frames, trusses and supports included. All 
hoppers equipped with discharge gates. 
| Barber Greene 36” horizontal conveyor 180 ft. long. Complete with 18 double 
clam-type fill valves, 20 hp. Century electric motor complete with trusses. 
| Barber Greene 36” inclined conveyor 60 ft. long. Complete with 15 hp. electric 
motor, trusses and supports. 
All conveyors in excellent condition; two-way Alemite system of lubrication; 
band-type brake; pivoted distributor, ground level controlled. Conveyors oper- 
ated under cover while in use. Idler take-up and return idler rollers in good 
shape. Extra length new 500 ft. belt available. 

MISCELLANEOUS. Collecting hop- 
per under batcher, 5 feet cement 
screw feeder complete with motor 
for automatic control of cement. 
Traveling hopper for charging 
batch trucks. Extra cement buck- 
ets, drive chain, elevator chain 
for cement elevator and track 
screw, etc. 


Also 28 Late Model 
Transit Mixers 


12—1942 Model Jaegers—High dis- 
charge, separate engine drive 
with two-speed transmission. 8 
mounted on 1942 Dodge six 
wheelers, good rubber, excellent 
condition. 

10—1942 Model Smiths—High dis- 
charge type. These mixers were 
used only 6 months. 

Also 6— 1938 Model Smiths — High 
discharge type. 3 mounted on 
1938 Autocars, 2 on Macks and 
| on White truck. All single axle 
drive in good condition, with 
good rubber. 
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Telephone: CALUMET 1255 


2435 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE 
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MOTOR TRUCK SALES AND | EQ IPMENT COMPANY 


‘concrete pour 





Capacity 250-350 Cu. 
Yd. Per Hour... Avail- 
able for Immediate 
Delivery. 


Complete Butler concrete plant. Ex- 
cellent condition, used only 7 months. 
Adaptable for either commercial or 
construction use where high rate of 
may be _ required. 
Equipped for manual, semi-auto- 
matic or automatic operational con- 
trol. See details below. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Paving Under Giant Crane Runway. 
for Caterpillar Tractor Company 


Caterpillar, Peoria, Ill. 


JAEGER OPERATORS WILL 
PROFIT FROM THIS LESSON! 


War jobs like this, totalling multi-millions of 
yards of concrete more efficiently mixed and 
placed with Jaeger Truck Mixers, have fully 
educated the architect, engineer and contractor 
to the advantages of “ready-mix” service with 
this mobile, flexible type of concrete plant. 


In coming years, operators of Jaeger Truck 
Mixers will profit greatly from this lesson, partic- 


THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 


s teeter 
RECOMMENDATION 1 - 


Make each driver respon- 
sible for his unit. Send for 
Jaeger Manuals and insist 
on operation, cleaning and 
lubrication as specified 
therein. 


September, 1943 





ularly as they continue, in spite of limitations 
on new truck mixers, to maintain the wartime 
standard of service they have already set. 


Longer life has been built into your Jaegers. 
Your Jaeger distributor and Jaeger traveling 
engineers are always available to help you keep 
your truck mixers rolling smoothly to Victory 
— and beyond. 


602 DUBLIN AVE. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


® 
RECOMMENDATION 2: 


ARRANGE WITH YOUR 
JAEGER DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR A REGULAR 30-DAY 
CHECK-UP ON EVERY 
MACHINE. 
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War Construction Still 
Needs Concrete Men 


Expediting the war effort is still the first duty of 
concrete contractors and concrete products manu- 
facturers. 

Needs for war housing and war plant improve- 
ments are not yet satisfied. Facilities for preserving 
and storing war foods are as urgently needed as 
ever. Farmers still need concrete improvements 
such as feeding floors, paved barnyards, and sani- 
tary milk houses, which save labor and increase 
farm production. 


Concrete construction for any of these vital pur- 
poses requires minimum use of scarce materials. 
Transportation is saved because the bulk of con- 
crete materials is usually available within short 
hauling distance of any project. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A9-58, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . 
through scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 























Thorough Low-Cost Mixing 


with 





MULTI-MIXERS are supplied in either motor drive 


or geared-head drive eliminating pulleys and clutches. 
Reverse screw-type mixing action insures better con- 











MULTIPLEX 
Equipment 
Available 


We are in position to 
give reasonably prompt 
service on all orders. 
However, we regret that 
we are unable to sup- 
ply new equipment un- 
ess a priority  ratin 

high enough to permit 
us to re-supply ourselves 
with the necessary steel 
accompanies your order. 
If you will supply us 
with your priority ratin 

when ordering, it i 

aid us materially in de- 
termining our ability to 
serve you. 
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@ Securing economical distribution and compact 
plant design, this Barber-Greene system of convey- 
ors was worked out to screen into three sizes. Out- 
standing is the fact that the three B-G stockpiling 
conveyors are supported out of the pile by B-G 
steel A-frame supports, greatly aiding reclaimation 
operations. 


@ The reciprocating feeder, four belt conveyors, 
and A-frames are all B-G standard pre-engineered 
units, selected for this construction. Our engineers 
can help you with your material handling problems. 

9-2 


BARBER GREENE 
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crete. All are SKF ballbear- 


ing equipped, with double 
seal ring packing bearings, 
etc., to eliminate the en- 
trance of dirt. Abrasive- 
resisting steel or chromium 
plated liners available. Ca- 
pacities from 5 to 60 cubic 
feet. Ask us for the names 
of well-satisfied MULTI- 
MIXER users. Write Today 


for Complete Information! 


Multiplex Concrete 


Machinery Company 
ELMORE OHIO 
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For this dependable, 
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WIRE CLOTH 1 a 
'X] VOTE ““YES”’ 


®, non- crystallizing, long-wearing 
““Nat-Aloy’’ Lock Crimp Meshes. 


“IT'S THE PEOPLE'S CHOICE” 


among profit-wise producers for precision separation 
and economical . operation. 


Stock shipments in ail! a and all meshes. ... 
Write for catalog N 


NATIONAL WIRE CLOTH CO., Inc. 


252 0 W FAIRFIELD AVE 


ST. PAUL. MIKM 
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Ready Mixed seein 
Operators Everywhere 
/\ Stick to Smith-Mobiles 


After putting their first Smith-Mobile 
through its paces, users invariably come 
back for additional Smith-Mobiles. As 
a result, many a fleet today is 100% 
equipped with this modern, dependable 
truck mixer. 





Owners instantly recognize Smith- 
Mobile’s many superior features ... 
the HIGH DISCHARGE without hoist @ 
- « - the CONTROLLED DISCHARGE 
without segregation ... the VISIBLE 
MIXING feature..the successful REAR 
END CHARGING ... the Smith way of 
introducing water through the feed open- 
ing. They appreciate Smith-Mobile’s 
GREATER SPEED and EFFICIENCY. 


So play safe! Standardize on Smith- 
Mobiles. Ask for Catalog 198-B. 


THE T. L. SMITH COMPANY 


2887 N. 32nd STREET © MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A 
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First in our 
field to win the Army- 
Navy “E” award and 
the Treasury Bullseye 
flag — signal honors 
that make us humbly 
aware of our respon- 
sibilities. 


STEARNS SKIP LOADERS 


For charging dry materials 
into elevated mixers or for 
levating mixed concrete into 
feeding hoppers. Independent 
motor and mixer drive types. 
May be used with any type 
of mixer. Proper track and 
cable lengths permit wide 
range of application. Write 
today for descriptive litera- 
ture. 
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INSTALLATION 
© 2 SUKER ON FLOOR LEVEL 





Accomplishment, 
Skill and Integrity 


are reflected in all 


STEARNS EauipmenT 


Consider 


= The STEARNS Mixer 


an smu With its bar-type liners (tough—easily and cheaply 
replaced) ; its sturdy, expensive type clutch; and its oversize, dust proof 
ball bearings. 

STEARNS mixers really mix—thoroughly, quickly. Mixing blades are 
of ribbon type “Sterloy”. Mechanical controls are arranged to save man 
power, waste motion. Bag shelf and spill gate are just the right height. 
Spill gate opens smoothly, quickly—locks tight—won’t leak. 

Pulley, V-belt or gear-head motor drive. Available in 3, 12, 18, 28, 42 


and 50 cu. ft. sizes. Write for covering literature. 







MANUFACTURING CO.- ADRIAN MICH 





Gene O.sen, Presivent 


Also manufacturers of Joltcrete Vibration Block Machines and tamp type block and 
brick machines. Licensed under basic Gelbman Vibration patents. 
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BUT INCREASES CAPACITY 


In A SPACE 5 feet square, Gardner-Denver 


GARDNER-DENVER 
S-73 Sinker— 67 
pounds of speed 
and power for 
faster drilling. 





“WB” Vertical, Two-Stage Air Com- 
pressors provide greater air capacity. 
For these compressors are designed for 
compactness—yet they operate with 
efficiencies comparable to those of large, 
horizontal compressors. 


Fully water-cooled construction 
means lubricating oil economy—as well 
as cooler temperatures in your air lines. 


For getting close to the work, com- 
pressor and drive may be skid-mounted 
and moved from place to place as dif- 
ferent areas of the deposit are drilled. 


Furnished for any type of drive— 
including direct motor-mounting or 
sheave for ‘“‘V’’-Belt drive—Gardner- 
Denver “WB” Air Compressors are 
built in capacities from 142 to 445 
cubic feet displacement per minute. 


For full specifications, write Gardner-Denver 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. 





Gurover 


Since 1859 


NVER 
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Carver Pump Uses Sheppard 


Fackaged Pruew 


for Low Operating Costs 


When Carver chose a power unit for their 350 g.p.m. 
2-stage centrifugal pump, the choice was a Sheppard 
Model 6A 3-cylinder All American Diesel because (1) it 
guarantees their customers low operating costs and (2) it 
protects the Carver reputation as a manufacturer of 
dependable equipment. 

Other leading construction, mining and refining equip- 
ment manufacturers install Sheppard Diesels because of 
their dependability and ease of installation. 

The Sheppard continuous duty Diesel uses only 2/3 as 
much fuel as a gasoline engine generating the same H.P. 
..-and at a fraction of the cost per gallon of gasoline. 
This efficient, trouble free engine is complete with radi- 
ator cooling, battery starting and clutch power take-off. 

Look for Sheppard Diesel in any equipment you plan 
to buy. Write to Sheppard for further specifications 


and data on Sheppard “Packaged Power.” 


R. H. SHEPPARD COMPANY, Hanover, Pa. 
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YOURE RIGHT!!! 


when you install SIMPLICITY GYRATING SCREENS. 
You are guided in your selection by overwhelming proof of 
superior performance and economies due to” the Positive 
Action—Rubber-cushioned Power—Low Upkeep—Ruggedness 

—Elimination of Blinding, etc. No job too exacting for the 


SIMPLICITY GYRATING SCREEN—It is backed by result 
records that mean better profits regardless of service require- 
ments. 





Rewashing Gravel over 3’ x 6’ Single. 


Simplicity Engineering Co. 


DURAND .. ° MICHIGAN 











GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Employed by U.S.A. in the WAR EFFORT 


HEAVY DUTY CRUSHING and 
GRINDING EQUIPMENT 


for—Heavy Ores, 
Chemicals, Bauxite 
and ROCK Products 


Developed by Engineers who 
have made a Life Study of 
the Hammer Mill Principle 
for Material Reduction keep- 
ing in step with new features 


Gruendler Features: 


MOVING TRACK 
BREAKER PLATES 


For Wet, Sticky Materials. Y to meet the demands for 
TRAMP METAL greater efficiency and speed. 
CATCHER , Write for our Bulletin on 


Full Protection to Crusher. Large Capacity Hammermills 


At 


\ 
y A GRU = NOL E = 
oo SS 


-R & PULVERIZER CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRUENDLER CRUS 
PLANT and MAIN OFFICE — 2915-17 N. MARKET * 








YOU 


need 


US! 





Columbus Belt Carriers and Idlers with 
anti-friction bearings 





The Columbus Conveyor 
Company — with a quarter 
century of experience—is 
prepared to engineer and 
build complete plants for 
sand and gravel, lime, gyp- 
cement or crushed 
stone or other materials. 


sum, 


You can also obtain indi- 
vidual equipment or parts, 





and you are assured of ef- 


Continuous Type Style 
teel Elevator 


ficient service on small or- Buckets 
ders for buckets or similar 
items. Write for 


Catalog No. 155 


The COLUMBUS CONVEYOR CO., Columbus, Ohio 


Some territory open for responsible representatives 











Looking for Used 
Equipment? 


Refer to the listings 
in the Broadcast 
Section in this issue 
for a wide variety 
of used and surplus 
machinery and 


supplies. 
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BELT LACING 
and FASTENERS 


for transmission 
and 
conveyor belts ~e 
“JUST A HAMMER TO APPLY IT"’ 


ALLIGATOR 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


STEEL BELT LACING 


_ World famed in general serv- steel, “Monel Metal’ and non- 
ice for strength and long life. A magnetic alloys. Long lengths 
flexible steel-hinged joint, smooth supplied if needed. Bulletin A-60 
on both sides. 12 sizes. Made in gives complete details. 


————| FLEXCO | EID 


BELT FASTENERS AND RIP PLATES | 


For conveyor and elevator belts magnetic and abrasion resisting 























@ Screening 60,000 tons of gravel 


- all ge pprnees makes . tight a. " ape per month is no easy job! — yet that is 
utt joint of great strength and y using Flexco ip Plates, . ‘ : : . 
durability. Compresses belt ends damagedconveyor beltingcanbe §f | of what a Link-Belt vibrating screen is doing 
between toothed cupped plates. returned to satisfactory service. Wo ¥ 476 in a Los Angeles, California, gravel pit! 
Templates and FLEXCO Clips The extra length gives a long | set yo: 














speed application. 6 sizes. Made grip on edges of rip or patch. 
in steel, ‘Monel Metal’’, non- Flexco Tools and Rip Plate Tool 
are used. For complete 
information ask for 
Bulletin F-100. 

Sold by supply houses 
everywhere 


a > 41:1 5 a 8 
Ned} [ci etek 


Link-Belt Screens have proved them- 
selves over the years in the effective 
screening of all types of materials. If you 
need a good screen —try Link-Belt. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
2045 W. Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia-40 
Offices and distributors in all principal cities 


were. LINK -~BELT 


tooay! Vibrating Screens 













4623 Lexington Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


“CONVEYOR BELTS EASILY FASTENED” 











Uniform Separation 


The new model GAYCO Centrifugal air separator makes possible 


Keep your WIRE ROPE 
the uniform and increased recovery of cement, lime and any . — 
other finely ground metallic or non-metallic material within a in good condition 
range of 80 to 400 mesh. 

—on the job for the duration 


® Greater Capacity 
® Cleaner Trailings 


e 99% Through 
325 Mesh 


Wire rope is at war on all fronts— home front, 
| production front, shipping front, battle front. 
| Make every length of wire rope now in service 
| last... by care...extra care... unceasing 
| care. Use facilities and services of your source 
_of supply for helping you care for your wire 
rope... get maximum ton-miles of service for 
| seeing you through to victory. 


© 25% to 30% 
greater recovery 
of fines. 


® Not affected by 
variation in speed 
or rate of feed. 


i ee Ne ae ae ie ie ee ee ee 


Manufacturers also of “Reli- 
ance” Crushers, Screen, Ele- 
vators, Conveyors, Bin Gates, 
Grizzlies. Complete crushing, 
screening and washing plants 
for crushed stone, sand and 
gravel. 


UniversalRoadMachinery Co. 


RUBERT M. GAY DIVISION 117 Liberty St. New York, N. Y. 
Canadian Representative: F. H. Hopkins & Co.., Ltd... Montreal 
FACTORY & LABORATORY, KINGSTON, N. Y. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


WIRE ROPE DIVISION 





PITTSBURGH and MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA 
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\ Zvcty WISCONSIN 
ain-coouy ENGINE 










All Wisconsin Air-Cooled 
Engines are equipped with 
an exceptionally rugged, 
oversize crankshaft (as compared with 
other engines of comparable size)...drop- 
forged for maximum molecular compact- 
ness and ability to withstand the terrific pounding to 
which this vital unit is subjected in heavy-duty service. 


Because the burden of heavy-duty engine operation 
falls on the crankshaft, we feel that no 
crankshaft can be made “too good”. We 
> build them as good as we know how. 


ISCONSIN MOTOR 


Corporation 
MILWA!I KEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


WwW Z Iders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 










PAYS FOR 
ITSELF 


“Both of my Flink 
spreaders paid for 
themselves within 60 
days in labor costs 
and I made an extra 
$2000 with them my 
first season,” said a 
lime spreading con- 
tractor who operates 
in northern Illinois. 
Many men who have 
purchased one Flink 
now own two or 











Flink Spreads Wet or Dry 
Lime Faster — at Lower Cost — 


The Flink spreader spreads ma- 
terial from stock pile, wet or dry 
as well as from the hopper. It 
spreads evenly and does not use 
centrifugal force. Strictly a one 
man outfit controlled by the truck 
driver. No helper needed on back 
of truck. Extremely rugged de- 
sign. Spreads all granular materi- 
als, fine and coarse up to 28 ft. 
wide. Does not limit use of truck 
for other purposes. Time t > 
Hundreds in use. Write for litera- 


ture, 

The FLINK CO. Titec: 

For particulars write our nearest 
representative : 


Wico Sales 
2924 N. Western Ave., Chicago 





more. Write for lit- 
erature. You'll easily 
see why. 


Wisconsin Oil & Equipment Co. 
84 Park Ave., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


G. M. Clements 
421 Townsend Ave., Columbus 























; Wet materials 
Steep inclines 


— make a tough combina- 
tion for most conveyor 
belts. But this tough com- 
bination is taken in stride 
by the 


LIGHTNING 
Ribbed: Center 
Conveyor Belt 


This belt, which has yet to 
meet a moisture problem 
it could not solve, carries 
more yardage per dollar of 
cost than any other belt. 


The Ribbed Center 


—keeps the load from 
slipping, even on the 
sharpest inclines. 














ai. 
—_— 


The 


AMERICAN RUBBER 


Manufacturing Company 
Factory and General Offices: 


Park Ave. & Watts St., 
, Oakland 8, Calif. 























AMERICAN Crushers Assure 
Uniform, Cubical Products 





Write for Information 
Specification stone, free from chips or slivers, is best 


made with an AMERICAN CRUSHER. These ma- 
chines, the choice of experienced operators, deliver 
10 to 100 tons per hour with no expensive delays due 
to breakdowns. Get more volume, plus trouble-free 
service, the AMERICAN way. Ask us to prove that 
it can be done! 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 


1059 Macklind Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 











Pit and Quarry 











































for Making VW", *h" or Agricelinral Limestone... 
THE WILLIAMS “SLUGGER” CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER 
@ Handles Large Stone or Screen Rejects @ 


Rows of heavy, free swinging, fast revolving hammers, crush the material by impact until of 
proper size to pass through the grates. By reducing large rock to 1%”, %” or agricultural 
size in one operation, the “Slugger” has enabled operators to produce these sizes at a very low 
cost per ton and with small investment. Seven sizes—6 to 150 tons hourly capacity. 


The Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
802 St. Louis Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


> GA9= 44 5 Saeed 


i|__ OLDEST AND LARGEST BUILDERS OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD 


WWELSDUASEEW 


Pes . PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 


“WIRE SCREENS? 


SURE BILL—BUY ‘CLEVELAND’—WE DO!” 


Tough, Durable, Accurate Wire Screens for Vibrators or Rotary Jackets 
Cleveland is the “Buy” Word of Quality 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. CO. 


3574 E. 78TH STREET CLEVELAND, OHIO 













AIR SEPARATORS 
ROLLER MILLS 
CRUSHERS 
GRINDERS 
SHREDDERS 
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ecko. WE. cack 7 | ONE EYE ON THE FUTURE 
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TWIN CITY IRON & WIRE CO., St. Paul, Minnesota 
0.00 =p 


ROTARY KILNS 
GRINDING MACHINERY 


for cement, lime, ores, etc. 


Most business men are doing a lot of 
solid thinking against the day when hos- 
tilities cease. Nor are they neglecting 
for an instant the grave responsibilities 
of war. They drive themselves in sup- 
port of increased production. They are 
positive, dependable units in the unbeat- 
able aggregate we call Democracy. The 
time they give to post-war planning 
simply adds to the fervor of their war service because it makes 
them see more vividly the stakes for which we are fighting. 
No wonder many are giving thought NOW to the superb per- 
formance of Better-Built Davenports on those bigger haulage 
operations that merely await the passing of a little more time— 


until VICTORY. 
VT vw VW 


Beat BROWN & SITES 2.0% %..! 
F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 


co Eat 4nd Suet New Yor, N.Y. | MBMMULAUTM REO TAR TN 








STEAM—GASOLINE—DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES—ELECTRIC OR 





JANG TWOINYHOIW YO DI¥LOIT—SIAILONODOT 13831G—JINIIOSVO—WVA3LS 














DIVISION OF DAVENPORT BESLER CORPORATION, DAVENPORT, 1OWA 
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DENVER LOWHEAD 
THICKENERS 


THESE DENVER 
SPIRAL RAKE 
THICKENERS are now 
available in the lowhead 
beam type design in sizes 


up to and including 75 
feet in diameter. Patented 
spiral rakes move the ma- 
terial to center cone in 
one revolution. A Denver 
Spiral Rake ‘Thickener 
will reduce your costs. 
Write today for a copy 
of Bulletin No. 3628. 


Denver Equipment Co. 
1400 Seventeenth Street 
Denver, Colorado 
} =e ong N. ‘2 one >. 
Utah, n 
Chae it $9 W. Weak 

Edificio Jalisco 

















Think of STANDARD 


when you need 


ELEVATOR 
BUCKETS 


Standard designs or special 
buckets to your. order. 
Skilled service in a well- 
equipped plant specializing 
in replacement buckets. Welded or riveted construction. 
Sizes up to 42” long 4” steel. Large or small orders given 
prompt and individual attention. Write for prices. 


STANDARD METAL MFG. COMPANY 
Malinta, Ohio 














Tis DEL Sis Y 
Sand and Gravel Pumps 
HEAVY-DUTY 


(Ball-Bearing) 


and Low Head Types 


Complete stock of replace- 

ment parts, elbows and fit- 

tings carried for prompt 
shipment. 


Replacement parts made to jig standards and always fit 
and always available. 

For 30 years LIGHTNING pumps have faithfully per- 
formed the work they are intended for. We manufac- 
ture a type and size to fit the need. Simplicity of design 
and ease of handling have made these pumps one of the 
most popular. Write for catalog now. 





—_ <4 
KANSAS CITY HAY PRESS CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 














DOUBLES 


THE LIFE OF 
CONVEYOR BELTS! 


The most profitable investment in 
conveyor equipment! A pulley that 
saves at least 50% in conveyor belts! 
This exclusive Sprout-Waldron de- 
velopment prevents. material from 


coming between the face of the pul- 
ley and the belt . . . eliminates the 
heavy friction wear and punching 
of holes. Interchangeable with stand- 
ard pulleys. Write for list of sizes 
available. 


SPROUT. WALDRON « co.1me. 


136 SHERMAN ST. MUNCY, PA. 
ELEVATORS, CONVEYORS, POWER TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
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UNIVERSAL 
SCREENS 


Complete line of— 





Tried, Proved and Guaranteed 
Vibrating Screens. Since 1919, 
the BEST in screening equip- 
ment at the LOWEST COST. 





" wns 

W. 32-page Catalo “x 96” 

NE ‘fg an Motor & 

Screening. Just ask for Cata- V-rope Dr. 
log No. 107. 











WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN C0. 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 





Single and double roll and jaw crushers, 
er mills, super dry pans, steel log 
washers and scrubbers, sand drags, .re- 
volving and vibrating screens, elevators, 
conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists. Complete 
portable, semi-portable and stationary 
crushing, screen- 
ing and washing 
plants. for differ- 
ent capacities of 

any materials. 


& Stone 


ryohaesateyel 


lished 18 


urg, Pennsy!vania 


HENDRICK nse gy ws agen co. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Plncse Consult 
Telephone Directory. 








Inu Cleveland Ju Columbus 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN NEIL HOUSE 


In Lancaster,O. In Corning, N.Y. 
THE LANCASTER THE BARON STEUBEN 


THEO. DEWITT 
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FOR SALE 


1—P & H 300A Crane 

1—Browning truck crane mounted 
on Mack tandem axle pneumatics, 
with crawler mounting also 

1—54”x12’ locomotive type boiler. 
CRO Rar ry a ay ar err rd ne $1,000.00 

a locomotive type boiler. 

Be i, Sek ee Approx. $1,200.00 
1—40 HP 42”x16’6” locomotive type 


RR are $1,000.00 
1—80 HP locomotive type boiler.. 
SAS RS Pte Ee nee ry aera $1,400.00 


1—15 HP electric Clyde _ suction 
dredge hoist—main drum and 2 
pony drums—3/60/440 ....$750.00 

1—30 HP Lidgerwood single drum 
incline hoist—no power. Drums 
ie. ae $450.00 

1—10 HP 3/60/220/440 1750 RPM 
motor direct connected to Foote 
reducer 20.11-1 ratio—suitable for 
direct hookup to conveyor.$350.00 

2—440/220 to 110 volt transformers 

1—Fuller Kenyon Type B cement 
unloader complete with air com- 
pressor, ete 

-* — Brookville locomotive, 42” 


1—jox30° roller bearing Austin jaw 
erusher, rebuilt & guaranteed... 
Fae SE eC EP ee eee $1,200.00 

1—Size DD 13x26 Acme plain bear- 
ing jaw crusher, rebuilt & guar- 


1—4x6’ Niagara screen....... $450.00 
1—Portable and adjustable to frame 
grinder for grinding manganese 
rolls—belt operation—fine condi- 


ORAS nN $150.00 
1—10L Gar Wood 4-wheel scraper, 6 
tires 13.50x20, almost new..... 


EI Ae. Price on request 
1—36A Fairbanks-Morse_ 3-cyl. 
Diesel power unit, rebuilt with 
new guarantee ......... $1,000.00 
1—36A Fairbanks-Morse_  4-cyl. 
Diesel power unit, rebuilt with 
new guarantee ......... $1,400.00 
1—36A Fairbanks-Morse_ 6-cyl. 
Diesel power unit, rebuilt with 
new guarantee ......... $2,450.00 
4—Fairbanks 2%” Style 5813N cen- 
trifugal pumps, 350 gal. @ 155’ 
TDH 
2—Type 80 Worthington drifters... 
= neo oad a Aisles Sie ke ee & each $125.00 
— D89B Gardner Denver drift- 


pero Oe err each $125.00 
1—Clev eland DR-6 drill on_ steel 
err er ere $750.00 


2—Davey 105’ rubber tired pneu- 
matic compressors, guaranteed 
BOUE GIMME. 65 ccs acss each $850.00 

2—240’ O. K. compressors on steel 
wheels, with clutch. Rebuilt.. 


gdaa Ale tate ateaiaiera rain each $2,000.00 
2—Type 220 Ingersoll Rand portable 
compressors ........ each $850.00 


1—14x12 ER1 Ingersoll Rand com- 
pressor with 100 HP 2200V 
Westinghouse motor with full 
automatic panel control 

3—8” Maxim silencers. .each..$75.00 





Ce eer re $1,200.00 
1—15x18 Dings magnetic separator, 

220 volt, Speed 25-50...... $350.00 
2—Tyler V. S. vibrating screens. 

Fy Sela eat eae a irr ery eer each $4 50.00 
BINS TANKS ELEVATORS 


TRACTOR EQUIPMENT, ETC. 





THE W. T. WALSH EQUIPMENT CO. 


3088 West 106 Street ORchard 4400 CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 




















1—Vulean 6’x42’ Rotary Dryer, %” shell 
1—7’ x 120’ Rotary Kiln 
2—Raymond High Side Roller Mills, 3 and 5 roll 


4—Chain Bucket Elevators, with steel housing 40’ 
to 50’ centers, buckets 10”x6” to 13”x8” 


5—Tyler Hummer Screens, 3’x5’, 4°x5’ 


1—Jeffrey -24”x12” Hammer Mill, Type ‘‘A’’, with 
25 HP motor 


10—Jaw Crushers, 7”x10” to 24”x36” 
1—Jeffrey Hammer Mill, 24x36”, Type ‘‘A’’ 
13—Hammer Mills, Williams, Jeffrey, Gruendler 


1—Patterson 2'6”x3’6” Continuous Tube Mill, motor 
driven 


1—No. 5 McCully Crusher 
7—Rotary Dryers 4’x20’ to 6’x60’ 


PARTIAL LIST ONLY. SEND FOR 
BULLETIN. 


Lt les E Yo K 








1833 VARICK STREET 














FOR SALE 


—22-ton Baldwin 4-Wheel Saddle Tank 
Locomotives 36” Gage 
30—4 yd. Koppel Steel Dump Cars 36” Gage 
Brownhoist Loco Crane 8 Wh. Std. Ga. 
15-ton 40’ Boom with 1% yd. Clamshell 
Bucket 
No. 2 Sturdevant Ring Roll Mills 
5’ x22’ Tube Mill with Flint Lining 
5’ 6” x 20’ Schmidt Tube Mill 
625 KW 3Ph 60 Cy 440v Turbo Generator 
750 KW 3Ph 60 Cy 440v Turbo Generator 
above complete with all attachments 
5—200 HP Wickes Vertical Boilers with 
Murphy Furnaces 


THE T. J. LANE: COMPANY 
Phone 2-3362 Springfield, Ohio 








CRUSHERS, ROLLS, MILLS 


Robins double roll coal crusher, 24”x30” 
Stevenson single roll crusher, 24”x39” 

Single Roll Crusher with knobs, 24”x24” 
Corrugated double crushing rolls, 16”x17” 
Simplex Unit Coal Pulverizer, type 33A 
American Standard double roll crusher, 36x30” 
Sturtevant No. 0 Rotary nae Crusher 
Williams No. MI VULCANITE” hammer mill 
Williams No. 2 REG ULAR” hammer milJl 
Traylor “BULLDOG” 11” gyratory crusher 
Jaw crushers-—--8”x14”, 9”x16”, 11”x20”, 24”’x36” 


SCREENS, SAND TANKS 
Revolving Screens—3’x8’, 4’x16’, '5’x20’ 
Hummer vibrating screens and 15 cycle generators 
Two ‘‘Jigger’’ 3 deck vibrating screens, 2’x5’ 
Two No. 7 Telsmith tilding sand tanks 
100 new Hummer ““TONCAP”’ screens, 3’x5’, 4’x5’ 


BUCKET ELEVATORS 


48’ continuous belt elevator, 18” buckets 

50’ vertical chain elevator, 16” buckets 

40’ vertical belt elevator with 18” buckets 

50’ vertical chain elevator with 20” buckets 

40’ chain elevators with 10” or 12” buckets 

35’ continuous elevator, 30” buckets on 2 chains 
1500’ 6 ply 20” punched elevator belt 

Gears, sprocket, elevating & driving chain 

New K2 and couplings for C102% and C188 chain 


BELT CONVEYORS 


100’ 30” trough belt conveyor 

Two 100’ 36” trough belt conveyors 

16” trough belt conveyor 100’ long 

14” trough belt conveyors, 3 each 100’ 
65 Robins 42” trough idlers 

Belt idlers and puileys from 14” to 36” 





86’ new 54” conveyor belt, 5-7 ply. 3” top 
600’ of 30” 6 ply conveyor belt, %” “top 
360’ of 42” 7 ply conveyor belt 


Cast and steel conveyor pulleys 
Four Robins 14” automatic belt trippers 
100 Jeffrey 36” flat idlers with Timken bearings 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Dings Magnetic pulley, 12” dia. 14” face 
Three electric car winches 
Motors, generators and centrifugal pumps 
Worm drive speed reducers—75-1, 50-1, 40-1 
8 ton 36” gauge Whitcomb gasoline locomotive 
10 ton standard gauge Davenport locomotive 
1% ton Mercury 30” gauge battery locomotive 
Flat cars 20” and 24” gauge 
36” garge 2 yard V shape end dump car 
6” electric centrifugal sump pumps 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


14”x12” Chicago NSB, 100 hp Slip Ring motor, 529’ 
4 cyl. Schramm V belt to 60 hp. motor, 360’ 

2 cyl. Ing. Rand with 50 hp. Waukesha, 270’ 
6”x6” I-R vertical hopper cooled, 4 


G. A. UNVERZAGT & SONS 
136 Coit St., Irvington, N. J. 











1—CONCRETE PAVER, Koehring, 
Model 27E, complete with skip, 
water tank, bucket, powered by 
Waukesha Gasoline Engine. 


1—CRANE, P & H, Model 206, 40 ft. 
boom powered by 4 cylinder Gas- 
GRE BGI oso dcnesnavce $2500.00 


1—COM PRESSOR, Stationary, Sul- 
livan, Model WJ3, Angle Com- 
pound, 450 C. F. M., equipped for 
flat belt drive......:..... . .$1333.00 


202—D RU MS EXTREME PRES- 
SURE LUBRICANTS, No. 733A, 
SAE 250 Mid-Continent Petro- 
leum Diamond. We are closing 
out our stock of lubricants at a 
reduced price. List price 9%%c. 
Ole BECO Tikn ces icccccsskascun $.05 


1—ROLLER, Galion, 10 ton, 3 wheel, 
4 cyl. Gasoline Engine. . . .$2395.00 


1—COM PRESSOR, Davey, Portable 
105’ powered by Gasoline Engine, 
on 4 pneumatic tires...... $1300.00 


1—SAW RIG, C. H. & E. Table 
Type, equipped with 12” Rip and 
12” Cut-off Saw, powered by Gas- 
lime BMGIME 6 oii sosecsccue $195.00 


2—VIBRATORS, Jackson Hydraulic 
Model, powered by Gasoline En- 
gine, equipped with Vibrating 
Head, mounted on _ pneumatic 
tired wheelbarrows. Each $225.00 


1—W AGON DRILL, Ingersoll-Rand, 
Model 71X with Model 71 Drifter 


on 2 pneumatic tired wheels. 


1—60 KVA GENERATOR SET, 
consisting of a rebuilt Fairbanks- 
Morse Generator, 3 phase, 60 
cycle, 220 volts with exciter and 
rheostat, direct connected to re- 
built Model DHXB Hercules 6 
cyl., 110 HP Diesel Engine, radia- 
tor cooled, with electric starter 
and batteries, all mounted on 


steel channel base........ $2995.00 
1—SHOVEL FRONT, for 1 yd. 
KORO TERS: 64050004 a<0090 $400.00 


OY-C-WHAYNE 


SUPPLY comeany 





LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
800 West Main Street WaAbash 1375 
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Immediate Shipment 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


CRUSHERS - SCREENS 


2’ Symons Coarse Bowl 
15” x 24” Jaw Crusher 


36” x 48” Jeffrey Spike Rolls 
48” x 14’ Symons 2% Deck Screen 
54” x 30'6”’—Heavy Trommel Screen 


42” x 18’ Trommel Screen 


4900 Santa Fe Ave. 


QUARRY EQUIPMENT 


7% Ton Steel Guy Derrick 
10 Ton Steel Guy Derrick 
2 yd. Electric Shovel—Crane 


272’ Sta. Air Compressor 
360’ Portable Compressor 


125 HP Double Drum Hoist 
Also — Truck Scales — Conveyor Rolls — Belting 


BROWN BEVIS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Los Angeles Zone 11, Calif. 














NOW IS THE TIME FOR GREATEST EFFORT! 


DIRECT HEAT ROTARY DRYERS 


2—4’x30’ Ruggles-Coles, now at Rochester, N. Y. 

1—5’6"x24’ Iroquois, made by Lancaster Iron Works. 
At Newark, N. J. 

1—5’x30’ Cummer. Now at a N. J. 

2—6’x50’ Traylor Eng. & Mfg. 

2—5’x40’ Ruggles-Coles, single shell. Now at Boston. 


ROTARY KILNS 


1—7'x120’ Vulcan, excellent condition, complete, out 
of service two weeks. 

2—8’x125’ Vulcan Iron Works. 

1—7’ & 8x80’ Traylor. 

4—5’6”x7'x80’ Vulcan and Reeves. 

1—5’x50’ Vulcan. 





CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, 


17-19 PARK ROW 


Shops and Yard at Newark, N. J. 


CRUSHING ROLLS 


1—20’x14” Sturtevant, full balanced type. 
1—Set 36”x16” Sturtevant. 

2—40”x16” Colorado Iron Works 
1—42”x16” Allis-Chalmers 


SHOVELS, CRANES & DRAGLINES 
4— 50-B Bucyrus comb. 

1—225-B Bucyrus. 

1—200-B Bucyrus. 


VIBRATING SCREENS 


9—Tyler Hummers; 3x5’ and 4x5’, 1 and 2 deck. 
1—23”x59” Link-Belt type NP-125 with motor. 


HARDINGE CONICAL BALL MILLS 


2—UNUSED 10’ dia. x 48”, iron lined, 24” water- 
cooled bearings, 25 tons steel balls for each mill, 
Lenix idler for flat belt drive. 

1—4’6”x16”, iron lined, with A.C. motor and silent 
chain drive. 





INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


, cover eight acres. 


1—5’x22” iron lined, with silent chain drive, with 


or without motor. 


BALL AND TUBE MILLS 
1—UNUSED 7’ x 23’9” Tube Mill, iron lined, in- 


cluding 400 H.P., — volt slip ring motor 
and starting equip men 


1—5’x20’ Bonnot Tube Mill, aon lined, cast steel 


heads, for direct gear drive 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


1—12x10” Ingersoll-Rand ER- ‘.. 
/220 


Sree 50 H.P., 
es motor, receiver, 
Penna. 3-A with 3760/440 V.. motors. 


1—4000 CFM Nordberg, driven by 750 H.P. Diesel 


Engine, 100 lb. pressure. 


RAYMOND PULVERIZERS 


3—4 roll low side Mills, each with fan, cyclone, 


inter-connecting piping. 


HAMMER MILLS 


3—36”x24” Jeffrey Type B, ball bearing, one with 


heavy sledge hammers, other two with U-type 
heavy bar hammers. 


1—36”x24” No. 4XA Gruendler. 
1—No. 1 Williams Regular Mill, 25 H.P. required. 


DRACCO DUST COLLECTOR 


For handling 30 tons per hour of 20 mesh and finer 
material, with three Type A compartments, No. 8 
Nash vacuum pump, etc. Motors included. 











IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


REBUILT 


SPEED REDUCERS 


ALL TYPES —SIZES UP TO 300 HP 


e 
Over 500 units in stock, in- 
cluding such well known 
makes as Falk, Cleveland, 
James, Foote, Philadelphia, 
Jones, Palmer Bee, Link 
Belt, and others. 


Rebuilt REEVES DRIVES in stock 


All units are thoroughly 
overhauled and_ sold on 
money back guarantee. 

e 


Our prices far below OPA 
ceiling value. 


PATRON TRANSMISSION CO. 


154 Grand Street New York 13 


m ; Osgood Crane Dragline. 
& H. Crane. 
108 Sathanes  —ie 
75 Lorain Shovel. 
Backhoe for 50-B. 
Backhoe for 105 Northwest. 
Shovel Front for No. 4 Northwest. 
Y% yd. Universal Truck Crane. 


Heil Scraper. 

“60” Caterpillar Tractor & Bulldozer. 
Ryan 12 ft. Leaning Wheel ag A ‘eumaae 
Bulldozer (Ateco) for “CAT” 5 

30 ton Y & T Chain Falls. 

3% yd. Erie General Purpose Clamshell. 

1 yd. Erie Handler Clamshell. 

1 yd. Brown Hoist Handler Clamshell. 
% yd. Blaw Knox Handler Clamshell. 
1% yd. Page Dragline Bucket. 

204 yd. Page Dragline Bucket. 

8 x 14 Reliance Jaw Crusher. 
42 Barber Greene Bucket Loader. 


1—No. 105 Austin Trencher. 

244 yd. Hayward Clamshell Bucket. 
4 yd. Hayward Clamshell Bucket. 
27E Rex Paver with Batching bin. 
Model X LeTourneau Scraper. 
4—50 Ton Ratchet Jacks. 
2—Drum Steam Powered Hoists. 


ED. E. MILLER 


Phones: Randolph 6156—4065 


92 H. P. Cletrac Diesel Tractor & 10 Yd. 


No. 77 Senior Austin Western Motor Graders. 


501 Insurance Exchange Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 











FOR SALE—REBUILT EQPT. 


2—Duplicate AMERICAN 0-4-0 S.T. 
Steam Locomotives—42 tons, Cyl. 
14”x22”, Tractive Power 17,410 Ibs. 

1—56 BALDWIN 0-6-0 Switcher Lo- 
comotive, Separate Tender, Cyl. 
19”x24”, Tractive Power 26,000 Ibs. 

1—8 Ton Standard Ga. VULCAN 
Gasoline Locomotive, Hand Brakes. 

2—PLYMOUTH Model FL, 4 Ton, 
24” Gauge Gasoline Locomotives. 

1—WHITCOMB Model CS-4, 4% 
Ton, 24” Gauge, Gasoline Locomo- 
tive. 

1i—C. H. & E. No. 11, Triplex Road 
Pump. 

1_FORDSON Tractor — Pneumatic 
Tires. 

1—30 H.P.—“J-B” Feed Mill. 
Other Types of Equipment, Too 

We are also manufacturers of 
Carry-all trailers, 10 to 40 Ton Cap’y. 


SOUTHERN IRON & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Plant & General Offices: 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














CONTRACTORS SERVICE CORP. 





COMPLETE STONE CRUSHING 


or 
SAND and GRAVEL PROCESSING SERVICES 
available on tonnage basis 
We will install NEW, MODERN portable or semi-portable plant in any practical location. 
Capacity 100 to 150 tons of stone per hour or 150 to 200 tons of sand and gravel per hour. 
Estimates eS Obligation 
ess 


Camp Hill (suburb of Harrisburg), Pa. 





of 


14! 
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Pit and Quarry 








SECTION 
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SHOVELS—CRANES 
Moore Speedcrane 15 tons, gas, 65’ boom. 
Lima Model 101 comb. Shovel-Crane. Excellent. 
P & H Model 600 Shovel, 1 yard capacity 
Bucyrus Erie Model 50B, 2 yd. comb. Shovel-Crane 
Bucyrus Erie Model 1030 Electric Tunnel Shovel 
Bucyrus Erie Model 37B, 1% yd. Shovel, gas. 
Osgood heavy duty gas Shovel, 1 yard 
Marion Model 460 Electric Shovel, 144 yard 
Byers % revolving Crane, Shovel & Backhoe 
Ind. Brownhoist 10 ton cap. Crane, gas, 40’ bm. 
Brownhoist 5-7% ton Gas Crane, 30’ boom 
Koehring Shovel Front, %4 yard 
Osgood Shovel Front, 1 yard 


SPECIALS!! 
2—Steel Stiff-leg Derricks, 10 tons, 100’ b 
Allis-Chalmers cent. pump, electric, 3500 GPM. 50’ 
Worthington 8” cent. bronze impeller, elec. Pump 
Butler 16 cu. ft. Asphalt Pug Mill 


BUCKETS—STONE SKIPS 
2 yd. Hayward Clamshell, rehandling 
1% yd. Williams Clamshell, rehandling 
% yd. Blaw-Knox Clamshell, digging 
Hayward % yd. Standard Orange Peel 
% yd. Williams Clamshell, digging 
2—% yard Haiss Clamshell, rehandling 
34 yd. Haiss Clamshell, rehandling 
Erie % yd. Clamshell, rehandling 
Owen Stone Grapple 


TRACTORS—BULLDOZERS oo S TA C x & & a 
TD 40 Diesel Tractor with bulldozer 


Allis Chalmers Model LO Tractor with bulldozer 
Allis Chalmers K Tractor with Baker bulldozer 


Allis Chalmers L Tractor with Baker bulldozer 
CRUSHERS—CRUSHER PLANTS 
Gyratory Crushers: K.V.S. 30, 37-S, 49; Traylor 8”; 

McCully 13”, 8” 


- wr. e 
Jaw: 10x22, 10x24, 11x18, 12x24”, 14x24”, 16x32, 
15x36”, 24x36”, 56x84” 





Complete Rock Crushing Sand & Gravel Plants 165° boom—5 ton aluminum car (counter balanced). 
LOCOMOTIVES—CARS . 

oe 4 ton, steam, std. ga, . 250 HP Hoist Motor. 

merican ton, st * Saddl ‘ ° ° ° ° ee 
‘American 45 ton, Saddle Tank. ll electric with cab control. Caterpillar mounted with individual 

e Pp 
ad on -_ —— Saddle Tank, 36” gauge 
waukee on a 

Vulean 8 ton, std, gauge, ‘gis travel and steer motors. 

ulcan 6 ton, 36” gauge, gas ° e . 
20—Phoenix 5 yd. heavy duty, 36” ga. Quarry Ideal for disposing of material from short-boom shovel. 


D 
21—Koppel 4 yd., 36” gauge Dump Cars 
3—30 ton Standard Gauge Flat Cars, rebuilt 


CONCRETE PLANT & EQUIPMENT Address inquiries to— 
Heltzel 85 ton, 3 compt. Steel Bin, weigh batcher 
Bie Coane Sahil Cesta 
Blaw-Knox 100 ton, comp. Aurregate Bin HUNTSVILLE-SINCLAIR MINING CO. 


Butler complete Batching Plant 156 yds. 

















i Missouri 
RICHARD P. WALSH Courant 114 W. 11th St. Kansas City 6, 
30 Church St. ew York, N. Y. 
FOR SALE 
2—A-C. L_ Gas Tractors 90 HP Push MENT 
Plates Fronts 
1—35 Caterpillar Diesel with Bulldozer i ’ 
1—DR 7 Caterpillar with Angledozer Air Compressors Crushers Hoists Mills 
1% yd. Koehring Diesel Dragline 50’ i 
“ ‘Boom 15 Bucket » Boiler Plant Dryers Kilns Steel Balls 
= fee See See Complete Stock Room Supplies, New Gears, Bearings, Belting, 
145 HP Superior Diesel 100 KW Power ‘ . 
Unit 6 Cyl. Safety Switches, Pumps, Shafting and Pulleys. 
150 HP Fairbanks Morse Diesel 100 KW 
ally New Spare Parts. 
2—12” x 12” W vith 75 
a ee ae ee @ BUCKET ELEVATORS @ CONVEYORS 
— 2. 8s ixer , Thousands of feet of bucket elevators, a 
lena Mixers Batchmeters & Elec. sizes of buckets, mostly all steel encased. STEEL SCREW 
7—10 yd. Euclids Gas Power on Rubber CONDUIT es 
3— 8 yd. Koehring Scrapers Gas. on f +3 3/7 3” 6”-71/2”-8"-10"-12"-14"-16"-18” a & 
Rubber Thousands of feet of conduit %” to Steel Box—Over 10,000 ft. all lengths. 
110C Bucyrus Steam Shovel on Crawlers BUCKETS 
Marion Electric 1144 yd. Shovel Model 460 Using #44 chain, 109 chain, 192 chain and RUBBER BELT 
80B Bucyrus Steam Shovel on Crawlers $840 chain. -16”-18”-20"-24”" and 28” widths. Centers 
7,000’ 3” & 10,000’ 2” Water Pipe New Buckets and Gears varying from 30’ to 209’. 


We have all kinds of Equipment 

















TELL US WHAT YOU WANT 
° STEEL BINS 
THE T. J. LANE COMPANY 
Phone 2-3362 Springfield, Ohio Steel Plate Storage Bins That Can Be Reassembled — Order at Once. 
58 Bins in Various Capacities and Sizes 
1—Tyrock, Model F- 600, 4x10 Double Deck Screen Cu. Ft. Dimensions Mine Fanon aime - follows: 
w xtr Js ths, y - . ’ - it. er 
; = a Screens, Used four months, new con 95,184 18°4"x70’x27'S” high 1-5 > = — ee 
—Telsmith 36” G I ;. aa Bowl, C rn. ”. s 
Crusher, latest model. 90 ‘day rebuilt “pearentes. 19,592 11’3"x40°6"x43" high _ 14 mn ry = no ond 
1—Telsmith 28”x12’ Single Screw Washer, new con- 10,440 12’x58’x15’ high 7— 532 cu. ft. and under 
dition ‘ . ft. 
2—Nordberg Horizontal Double Deck Screens, 1— 9,270 12’x51’6”x15’ high 12— 370 cu. it. yao a ved 
3x8 and 1—3x12, reconditioned. 7,460 10’x55’3’x13’6” high 1l— 288 cu. ft. and under 
1—6x8 Goulds single stage centrifugal pump, 75 : 2— 95 cu. ft. and under 
H.P. Motor, Duty 1400 GPM/160’TDH. 6,827 12’8”x44’x12’3” high 1— 37 cu. ft. 
1—18”x16’9” Chicago Automatic Steel Truss Con- 
veyor, new condition. 





1—3’x8’ Niagara Double Deck Screen, reconditioned. 

1—Duplex Type Rake Classifier, Made by Dorr Co. 

1—24”x36” Traylor Jaw Crusher, 

1—% Yd. Osgood Invader No. 8 Shovel. 

Many- other items including 24”x36” Kennedy Jaw 

and No. 38 Reduction Crusher with Synchronous T Algonquin 4-3874 NEW YORK 12, N.Y. 

Motor, Sand Drag Hardware, Feeder, Pipe, etc. 45 BOND STREE 3g q : 
BLUE BALL MACHINE WORKS . oh . 

BLUE BALL, PA. Address all inquiries to Plant Office P. O. Box 188, Easton, Pa. 


LeU andta'h. 14:4 Company, Inc. 
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Cranes — Shovels 
Hoists — Derricks 
Buckets 


i—25 ton Steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 70 ft. 
boom, 50 ft. mast with 2 drum Hoist. 

i—20-ton capacity Steel Stiff Leg Derrick, 
with 60’ Boom and 49’ Mast. 

i—170 KVA motor generator with F.M. 
228 HP Diesel engine for 220/3/60 AC. 

1—1% yd. P &.H 600 caterpillar gas 
shovel. 
% yd. P & H crane No. 206. 

2—42 x 16 Allis Chalmers Roll Crushers. 

i—% yd. Buecyrus-Erie Air/Steam Tunnel 
Shovel. 

1—1™% yd. Erie Steam Dragline, 50 ft. 
Boom. 

i—18.5 ton Orton Steam Loc. Crane, 40 
ft. Boom. 





1—27-E Rex Paving Mixer, 20-ft. Boom, 
6-cylinder Waukesha motor. 
i—20 Ton Crane Runway, Beams and 


Rails 275’. 
i—5 Ton Crane Runway, 260’. 
1—10 Ton 3 Motor OET Crane, 40’ Span 
220 DC with DC/AC Generator Set. 
i—5 Ton P & H OET Crane, 65 span 220/ 
3/60. 

2—1 Yd., 4 blade Orange Peel Buckets. 

i—%™% Yd., 3 blade Orange Peel Buckets. 

2—Appleton Air Hose Reels, like new. 
Blaw-Knox Buckets, dreadnaught type 
—%-yd. and %-yd. capacity. 

1—2000 lb. Buffalo Crane Scale. 

i—No. 7% MeCully Gyratory Crusher. 

1—No. 7% Machinery Trailer. 

i—8 Ton Morgan Single Drum Mine 
Hoist with 400 HP AC Motor. 

i—8 Ton American Single Drum Mine 
Hoist with 400 HP AC Motor. 

1—Columbia Scrubber Screen. 

i—Symons 36” Disc Crusher. 

i—11 x 22—No. 10A Aeme Jaw Crusher. 

i—No. 4 Austin Gyratory Crusher, 

1i—12” H & B Flap Valve. 


Wanted 


.-1-1% yd. Gas, Steam or Diesel Drag- 
line Cranes on ecats., 40-50 ft. Boom. 
Same size in Loco Cranes. 


HAWKINS & COMPANY 
124 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Phone—Harrison 0725 


OFFERING: 


1—-Northwest Crane, Model 105. 

1—1 Yd. Williams Clamshell Rehandling 
Bucket. 

1—24”x150’ Belt Conveyor with Belt and 
Motor. 

1—10 ton Stiff Leg Derrick. 

1—3 Drum Byers Hoist with Swinger & 25 
H.P. Electric Motor. 

1—118 ton, 2 compartment Blaw-Knox Steel 


Bin. 

1— 24x36 P. B. Jaw Crusher. 

1—Portable Pioneer Dry Screen Plant, Model 
12. 


1—Cedar Rapids Semi Portable Washing 


1—3’x10’ Symons DD Vibrating Screen. 

1—32 Ft. Crane Boom, Channel Type. 

1—¥% Yd. Clamshell Bucket with teeth. 

1—¥% Yd. Shovel Bucket. 

1—Cummer 1500 Ib. Asphalt Pug Mill. Twin 
Shaft—Extra new Shafts. 

1—48”x8’6” Revolving Screen. _ : 

1—2500 Gal. Asphalt Melting Kettle, oil burn- 
ing type, No Burner. 

125 Ft. 3” Steam Jacketed Asphalt Pipe. 


eee 
PATTERSON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


1468 West 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Phone—Cherry 0439 





ROCK DRILLS 
Condition guaranteed. Priced at 55% of new. 


28 Gardner-Denver Drifters, Model AF99N, com- 
plete with 1%” round chuck with AF41B auto- 
matic feed, mounting for 36” change, with DM 
950 shell and DMC 770AX Hole spotter. (De- 
scribed in Gardner-Denver Bulletin DD). 
Worthington No. 175 sinker type Jack Ham- 
mers, 1%” chuck for lug steel. 

3 Thor Model 75 Jack Hammers, 1” chucks for 
hexagon steel. 

Gardner-Denver Stopers, Model R91, automatic 
rotating, 1%” steel. 

Each guaranteed in good operating condition. Priced 
at 55% of present new price. No priority required. 


NIXON-HASSELLE COMPANY, INC. 
1300 Carter Street Chattanooga, Tennessee 


- 


to 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


8—1% yd. Jaeger Truck Mixers 

1—3 Cu. Yd. air dump Smith Tilter Mixer 
1—Neptune 2” special tridend auto stop Water Meter 
3—L18 Blaw-Knox Clamshell Gates 

6—2 yd. Jaeger High Discharge Truck Mixers 


Practically new Butler Bin Co. Equipment: 

1—150 cu. yd. 3 compartment Batch Bin 

1—3 cu. yd. 4 beam Weigh Batcher 

1—128 bbl. auxiliary bin which hangs on above bin 

1—No. 5 Bucket Elevator 76 ft. high complete with 
track screw 22 ft. long and gear head motor to 
operate both. 


COLONIAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Thirteenth and Wilson Streets 
Louisville, Kentucky 

















LOCOMOTIVES 
SHOVELS — CRANES 
CARS 


i—40 ton American 4 wheel saddle tank, 
standard gauge, A.S.M.E. boiler, com- 
pletely rebuiit. 

—33 ton Vulean 4-wheel saddle tank, 
standard gauge, A.S.M.E. boiler, new 
firebox in 1942, first class condition. 

i—18 ton Porter 4 wheel saddle tank, 36” 
gauge, A.S.M.E. boiler, completely re- 
built. 

70 ton American type 2-6-2 side tank 
locomotive, standard gauge. 





i—40 ft. steel underframe flat car, 50 ton. 
1—60 ft. steel underframe flat car, 40 ton. 
8—70 ft. steel underframe flat cars, 50 ton, 





l1—2 yard Hayward rehandling 2 line clam- 
shell bucket, completely overhauled. 


Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


P&H MODEL 10-30 
TRENCHING MACHINE 


Serial No. 3644 
Depth 7’-—10’—13’ Width 22”—26”—30”—35” 
Power plant — Waukesha 55 HP 
Very good condition and ready for immediate 
shipment. Priced for quick sale. 


1 JAEGER Model 7S Concrete Mixer Hoist 
and pneumatic tires 


1 FOOTE Paver No. 3552—-Model E-26 


Ingersoll’s Equipment & Supply 
19930 Detroit Road 
Rocky River, Ohio 


READY FOR WORK 
20 ton Link Belt 8 wheel locomotive 
crane, ASME boiler, 50’ boom. 


34 yard shovel attachment for P&H 
Model 400. 


1 yard shovel attachment for North- 
west Model 104 or 105. 


P&H 600 crawler gas combination 1 
yard shovel, crane and dragline. 


THE ACME EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
14057 Schaefer Hwy., Detroit, Mich. 








Gyratory Crushers; Allis Chalmers, Kennedy, 
Telsmith, Austin and others. 

Jaw Crushers; Buchanan 12x36, Type B, 
Good Roads 22x50” Plain bearings. 

One Sturtevant No. 1 Ring Roll Crusher, 
good condition. 

24” x 100’ Belt Conveyor, 440 volt MD. 

Bucket Loaders, Barber Greene, Haiss, Nelson. 

3% yd. P&H Dragline 40’ boom, 4% yd. Bkt. 

1 yd. Northwest Dragline 45’ boom 1 yd. Bkt. 

3’ x 52’ Rotary Dryer, oil burner & Fan. 

4’9” x 60’ x 6’ x 60’ Dryers %” plate. 

4-8 Ton 24 x 36” Ga Gas Locomotives. 

100 HP Fairbanks Morse Diesel Engine. 

180 HP Fairbanks Morse VA Full Diesel. 

125 HP Venn Severin Diesel, Factory Rebuilt. 

What do you need? What have you for sale? 


MID-CONTINENT EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Pa 2290 710 Eastgate St. Louis 5, Mo. 








; PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 

% yd. full swing Speeder Caterpillar shovel with 
Buda gasoline motor. 

Bates Caterpillar tractor, model 40. 

3—V8 Ford, limestone spreader box type trucks 
complete. 

1—V8 Ford dump truck. 

1—N X B Hercules power unit. 

1—30’—15” belt conveyor. 

UL BRUNNER 
Phone 4764 Morrison, Illinois 














FOR SALE 


ONE 35’ x 14’ DOUBLE DECK SY- 
MONS VIBRATING SCREEN, 
COMPLETE WITH DRIVE BUT 
WITHOUT MOTOR. WEIGHT — 
APPROX. 6 TONS. AGE—5 YEARS. 
NO PRIORITY NEEDED. 


Contact Purchasing Dept. 
* 


THE BUFFALO SLAG CO., INC. 
866 Ellicott Square Buffalo, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 


4—150 H.P. Boiler 66” x16’ RT 
1—Steam Generator 

30,000 ft. 1” black steel pipe 
3,000 ft. 25 Ib. rail 

3,500 ft. 12 Ib. rail 

1—20,000 gal. steel tank 

1—3 ton Plymouth loco. 36” ga. 
1—¥4 yd. steam shovel—36 ga. 


E. WEST 
22 Main Street Toledo, Ohio 











CHICAGO 
11SSS. Washtenaw Ave. 


NEW YORK 


OFFICES and PLANTS 


30 Charch St, Bept. ENR 








“pe ENR 1503 Race St. 
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PITTSBURGH | PHILADELPHIA 
P. 0. Box #933. 





° | QUIPMENT 


CH oRPORATION 


| RYmMeriIca. 


WE SERVE 4 WAYS 





BUY | REBUILD 


SELL | RENT 








Pit and Quarry 
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2—Whitcomb Locomotives—Gas—12 ton—36” 
gauge—Rebuilt. 


20 ton Ohio Loco-Crane—50 ft. boom. 
Hayward 2 yd. Orange-Peel Bucket. 

% yd. Model 400 P & H Shovel. 

1 yd. Link Belt K-30 Shovel. 

1 yd. Northwest 105 Shovel-Crane. 

10 ton Buf.-Spr. Roller, Gas, 3 Wh. 
8 ton Buf.-Spr. Roller, Gas, 3 Wh. 

3 to 4 ton Buf.-Spr. Roller, Gas, T. 
1% to 2 ton Pierce Roller, Tandem. 
24x13 Farrel-Bacon Crusher. 

Eimco Tunnel Shovels, 12-B and 20. 
5—Electric Hoists, 40, 50 and 60 HP. 
McK.-T. Pile Hammers, 3, 5, 6, 7. 
50 HP Locomotive Boiler, Nat. Bd. 
Barnes and LaBour self-pr. Pumps, 4”. 
Thor and Ing-Rand Air Pumps. 
Gard-D. Compressor, 630’ A.A. Elec., Dr. 
2—Ing.-Rand 110’ Compressors. 


22—Busters, Spades, Jackhammers, Sheeting 
Hammers. 


1 yd. Round Shaft Buckets. 
1 yd. and % yd. Dump Buckets. 
4 and Skimmer Attach. for %4 yd. 


2—Shovel Attach. for Byers Bearcat Jr. 
Shovel Attachment for 41-B Bucy.-Erie. 
25 yd. 2 compartment steel bin. 


J. T. WALSH 


Bris bane Building Buffalo 3, N. Y 








RE-CONDITIONED 
TRUCK MIXER 


One 4 Cubic yard Jaeger Truck 
Mixer mounted on Model AK Chain 
Drive Mack Chassis with 
pneumatic tires. 
Bargain at $2000. 


WILLIAM P. SWIFT, Inc. 
1248 Commercial Trust Building 
Philadelphia 


good 
Re-conditioned. 


Pennsylvania 











TRUCK CRANE 


1—'% yd. Universal truck crane, Ser. 
No. 556, powers by 4 cyl. Wauke 
gas engine. Has 24’ channel iron 
boom. All mounted on GMC truck, 
with 10 pneumatic tired wheels, 
dual rear axles and tandem drive. 











AIR COMPRESSORS 

1—1190 cu. ft. Ing. Rand 2 stage comp. 
Requires 206 H.P. to operate at 100 Ib. 
pressure. 

1—Sullivan 2-stage angle compound, with 
intercooler; cylinders 17x10%x12, Ser. 
12608; rated 750 cu. ft. displacement, 
Texrope drive to 150 HP G.E., type KT, 
3 ph., 60 cycle, 440 volt motor. 

1—835 cu. ft. actual Ingersoll Rand low 
pressure Diesel driven compressor, Class 
ER-GAS, size 16x7x19, rated 835 cu. ft. 
at 40 lbs. pressure. 

1—347 cu. ft. Sullivan, class 13, 2-stage 
comp. power 112 H.P. Diesel engine. 
1—200 cu. ft. Chgo. Pneu. comp., power 

Diesel engine. 

1—Air receiver, 60” dia. x 120’ long. 

Portable: 

1—315 cu. ft. LeRoi, 2 stg. mtd. on 4 pneu. 
tires. 

1—210 cu. ft. Ing. Rand, 2 stg. mtd. on 3 
steel wheels. 

5—160 cu. ft. 2 stg., Ing. Rand, LeRoi, 
Davey and Worthington, on pneus., and 
steel wheels. 

6—105 cu. ft. 2 stg., C.P.T., Ing. Rand and 
Davey, mtd. on pneus. and steel wheels. 


CRUSHERS 


1—No. 4 Champion jaw crusher, size 9x15”, 
Ser. No. 2606. 


1—No. 2 Climax jaw crusher, size 9x16”. 

1—Buchanan jaw crusher, size 10x16”. 

1—Acme jaw crusher, Ser. No. 1873, size 
12x20”. 

1—Acme jaw crusher, Ser. No. 1686, size 
9x16”, 


E. C. A. realizes that delayed jobs mean 
delayed supplies to our fighters; so get- 
ting equipment on the job promptly is 
a must with us. Time is a munition of 
war. 


CRUSHERS—Cont’d 
1—United Iron Works, ‘“‘Blake-type’ jaw 
crusher, size 94x24”. 
1—Allis Chalmers, No. 5 gyratory crusher, 
Ser. No. 5331, opening 10x38”. 
i1—Austin No. 5 gyratory crusher, Ser. No. 
2945, opening 12x35”. 


DERRICKS 

3—Steel Guy Derricks: 1—20-ton Ameri- 
can-Terry, 90’ mast, 110’ boom; 1—5-ton 
Terry Guy Derrick, 70’ mast, 60’ boom; 
1—5-ton Insley, 75’ mast, 80’ boom. 
Stiff leg derricks: 1—12-ton derrick, 75’ 
boom for hook work; 1—2-ton Pitts- 
burgh, 26’ boom, 15’ mast. Also a num- 
ber of wood stiff leg derricks, 1 to 5-ton 
cap. 

HOISTS (Elec., Gas, Steam) 

55—Electric, ranging from 20 HP. up to 
125 HP., consisting of triple-drum, dou- 
ble-drum and single-drum, with AC or 
DC motors, some with attached swing- 
ers. Following makes: American, Clyde, 
Lambert, Lidgerwood and National. 

Gas hoists ranging from 8 to 120 HP., sin- 
gle, double and triple-drums; all stand- 
ard makes (38 in stock). 

Steam, ranging from 8 HP. to 60 HP., sin- 
gle, double and triple-drums; all stand- 
ard makes. 


DRILL STEEL 
200 pes. 1%” round, from 2’ to 24’; with 
threaded ends for bits. 
200 pes. 1%” round, with formed 2” bit, 
winch can be threaded. 
50 pes. 1%” hexagon from 2’ 12’, 
threaded for bits. 
40 pes. 1” hexagon from 2’ to 8’, threaded 
for bits. 
2000 new 4-point Timken bits, for 1” rod. 


PUMPS (Dredging) 


1—10” Morris sand pump, Ser. No. 86864, 


cap. 87 cu. yds. per hr. 


1—8” Cataract dredging pump, Ser. No. 


175895, cap. 2000 GPM @ 53’ head. 


1—6” Morris dredging pump, Ser. No. 91802, 


cap. 1050 GPM @ 53’ head. 


1—6” Morris dredging pump, Ser. No. 


180639. 


PARTIAL LIST ONLY — SEND FOR 48 PAGE STOCK LIST 


CHICAGO—————_PHILADELPHIA 
1160 S. 1513 
Washtenaw Ave. Race St. 
——PITTSBURGH—— |——_-NEW YORK: 
P. O. Box 933 30 Church St. 
Dept. PQ Dept. PQ 


- PAPQUIPMENT 
Co RPORATION 


(A oe ee ee 








28 — 4 Yd. Transit Mixers — Nearly New — 28 


12—1942 Model Jaegers—High discharge, separate engine drive 
with two-speed transmission. 8 mounted on 1942 Dodge six 
wheelers, good rubber, excellent condition. 

10—1942 Model Smiths—High discharge type. 
were used only 6 months. 

Also 6—1938 Model Smiths—High discharge type. 3 mounted 
on 1938 Autocars, 2 on Macks and 1 on White truck. All 
single axle drive in good condition, with good rubber. 


MOTOR TRUCK SALES AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Telephone: CALUMET (255 


2435 COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE 


These mixers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
1—Gorman-Rupp 6” Centrifugal Pump with Electric 
t 


Motor. 
2—Rex 6” Centrifugal Pumps with Electric Moters. 
2—Deming 2” Centrifugal Pumps less Motors. 
For information phone or write— 

& 


FABICK TRACTOR COMPANY 
Salem, Illinois—944 














FOR SALE 


One Model 70 Marion Railroad Type Caterpillar Mounted Steam _ 
Shovel, 3% Yard Capacity in Very Good Condition. 


OHIO GRAVEL COMPANY 


5225 Eastern Avenue 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








September, 1943 
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FOR SALE CONSTRUCTION and CONTRACTOR’S 
FOR SALE COMPLETE SAND AND GRAVEL PLANT cane 

LORAIN, Model 75. & 9 R ee, All in first elass condition!!! 

aC Se SR SNE, 2 ah we. . , Consisting of 75 Caterpillar Diesel Tractor, double drum heavy 
sti : ; 50 ton steel bin duty power unit. 

NORTHWEST, Model No. 104, Serial 1849, gas 25 ton steél bin RD 7 Caterpillar Diesel Tractor with push plate. 
crane, 45 ft. boom. 25 ton steel bin “y,” T ith 10-yd. Gar 

95C_ BUCYRUS steam shovels on traction wheels 100 ft. x 18” trough conveyor complete sey p.. Allis Chalmers Tractor w ~yd. 
with 3% yard dippers. Rebuilt condition. 44’ x 14” conveyor ood Scraper. 

McMYLER steam locomotive crane, Model No. 4 42” x 10° triple deck sereen complete Model “‘L” Allis Chalmers Tractor with 12-yd. Gar 
Shop 3427, 50 ft. boom. > Socet NO. 4, 8’ x 8’ steel charging hopper Wood Scraper. 


MARION Electrical Shovel, Model No. 92, Ward 
Leonard control. 3% and 5 yard dipper—on 4 
cats. Now in operation. 

1 yd. KIESELER clamshell rehandling bucket. Re- 
built condition. 

GYRATORY CRUSHERS 4K Gates—5K Gates— 
4D Gates—6K-McCulley. 


Material Service Corporation International Hoist & Machine 38 years’ experience 
33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago Company “Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 
556-558 Ferry Street Newark, N. J. 








18” steel plate apron feeder for belt conveyor 


Steel supports for conveyor onal — LeTourneau JR 8 Scraper. 


Swivel attachment for 14” conve; LeTourneau J 12 Scraper. 

1—15 ie i— = pony 13 *HP swan Eo Caterpillar 48” Elevating Grader 
complete with starters and controls for driving . "uy 
the above with multiple ‘‘V’ belt pulley drives 8—Allis-Chalmers Speedace Tractor Wagons. 7t2-yd. 


capacity. 


RON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. r 
13490. . Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, Mlinois. 


attached. 
Bought about 18 months ago, seen very little 
service and in like new condition. 

















FOR SALE OR RENT 


3—Cleveland Lo model 95 
2—Parsons Model 2 

2—Barber Green Model 44-C 

!—Buckeye Model 203 

i—Buckeye Model 150 

4—Buckeye wheel type Model 32 

i—P & H trencher Model 10-30 
!—Half yard Universal truck Crane 
'—Galion 3 wheel ten ton roller 

!—AC Model K 35 Bulldozer 
2—Cleveland Combination Tamper Back fillers 
'—7 x 6 Ingersoll Rand Air Compressor 
i—1!4-S Jaeger mixer—Excellent 

i—7-S Lakewood 

!—Page % yard drag line bucket 
!—Owens one yard clamshell bucket 
2—Caterpillar Tractors, Model 80/60 
'—Caterpillar Tractor with Bulldozer 


AIR COMPRESSORS RENTAL CO. 


2324 East 105th St., Cleveland, Ohio 








Jaw Crushers—4”x&” up to 18”x36”. 

Crushing Rolls—16”x10” up to 54”x24”. 

Gvratory Crushers—No. 3, No. 12. 

Ring Roll Mills—No. 0, No. 1, and No. 2 

Swing Hammer Mills. 

Rotary Fine Cruskers—Nos. 0, 1, 1% and 2. 

Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—3 4’ x25’, 4’x80’, 
514'x40’, 6’x50’, 7’x50 

Semi-indirect heat * jd a 

Cement Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 

Hardinge, Maréy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 

Raymond Mills—Nos. 00, 0, 1, 2 Roll. 

Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 6’ diameter. 

Vibrating Screens—Air Separators. 

i—C. P. T. Cos, portable gasolene eng. driven, 
210 cu. it. compressor. 

New Dryers built for all purposes. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
277 Fulton St., N.Y. Tel. Barclay 7-7298 








USED EQUIPMENT LIST 


SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
PRICES NET CASH TO US 


USED (1) 42” Ring Roll Mill with 
magnetic (separation) feeder $4500.00 


USED (1) 32” Cage Mill, same as 


GN aratispeh cations aS ase $1000.00 
NEW (1) 25x42 Roller Bearing Jaw 
RMN iva 5s crm sieiolaanaes -$11000.00 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & 
PULVERIZER CO. 


2915 N. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 














FOR SALE 
] Pend & H. 1%’ C. ¥. Model 700 Gas Engine No. 


1—Keystone Well Drill — Model 51, mounted on 
Caterpillar Track with tools. Guaranteed in first 
class condition. 
1 ee 105 C.F. Air Compressor on Dodge 
TUCK, 
1—20°' Crane Boom Extension, center secti 
P. & H. 600. ee 
1—Domestic Double Diaphragm Pump 4”. 
1—Hauck Tar Kettle. 50 Gals. 
1—I.R. Paving Breaker. 
1—I.R. Tower Drill, Model X 71 for 1%” Steel. 
1—I.R. Riveting Hammer. 
tjoom & Dipper Sticks for P. & H. 700. 
1—Wisconsin 4 Cyl. Gas Engine—110 H.P. 


Will sell reasonable—Make us an offer. 


CONTRACTORS EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLY CORPORATION 


Farmington, Conn. 








ETE 





We own and offer 


New & Used Equipment 














ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS—Cont. 
SPECIAL 1—SCREW CONVEYOR—12 x 35’, steel case 
ior Rw, CON EATER tel ann oa 1—SCREW CONVEYOR—12” x 160’, steel case 
eria 0. volts , ” , 
D.C., complete with panelboard 2—SCREW CorvErens—ts x red » ho —_ 
I—TRANSFORMER — Westinghouse, 1100 1—SCREW CONVEYOR—12” x 30’, steel casing 
-A., Serial No. 463866, 3 phases 1—SCREW CONVEYOR—12” x 60’, steel case 
I—TURBINE—Westinghouse, 100 HP, 2700 1—SCREW CONVEYOR—12” x 35’, wood case 
RPM, direct connected to Westinghouse re- 3—BELT CONVEYORS—30’ long, 24” wide, bag 
ducing gear, ratio 3 to | carrier type 
oe * ae Sees. ont 
estinghouse Generator complete w a 
auxiliaries. Late model. Fine condition FEEDERS 
2—Baily Feeders, hinge’ No. 2, complete with steel 
hoppers, 8% dia. . 3 ft; ae 12” 
screw conveyor, enclose ong Ducket eleva- 
: AGITATORS tor, 36 x 12 x 25, steel housing 
23—For 12’ x 12’ Tanks 2—FEEDERS, Ferris Wheel Type, 4’6” wheel, 7 


x 8 x 10 in. buckets, steel case 
AIR COMPRESSOR 


1—COMPRESSOR — Ingersoll-Rand, Type XB, 


cylinders, 11” x 14”, capacity 582 cu. ft. FLOATING EQUIPMENT 
driven by 104 HP Motor, complete with Harris 
system vacuum ad . tank control and 1—-DREDSS — Manrinstyend by the American 
receiver tank, 3’6” Steel Dredge Co., x 30’ x 6’, Steel Hull 
—- — all’ auxitiaries ready to — 
WER ocomotive type er—Union Steam Company 
BLO S & FANS me Pyle —— Compenz., —— 
= S—60” oist-Compoun ngine x ylinders, 
a OE WER Clones - 50 i -. — —— ae. Nae ts — 
=. an rake for each drum, 
a. i 7. on Drums, 100 ft, %” Chain spare, 2—8” x 15” 
FANS—Raymond Mfg. Co. .» Size No. 11 
Se ack 30 ima ght ele a 
side Rac ong, 3” p ace, 30” sec- 
BUILDINGS — STEEL — of rack, Fe ene steam engine for each 
1—80’ x 120’ x 20’, Steel spud, compound engine, x 8” cylinders, gear 
an on’ ‘ to counter-shaft, worm gear to spud pinion, 
1—45 a 220’, Steel Structure worm gear 30”, pinion 6”, boom 60’ long, 11” 
: x 12” box type, bucket 1% yd. Hayward. 
DERRICK & CRANE Predee Coe does 18” xe, 2° ieel Plat 
1—DERRICK—Steel Guy Derrick, 110’ Mast, 90’ Hull, Boiler and Engine 
Boom, equipped with Clyde three-drum hoist, 3—SCOWS—Steel Construction, 58’ x 16’ x 6’, 
enclosed — 84 HP, 230 Volt D.C. totally built by Johnson Bros. 
enclosed mo , ” 
1—MACHINE BOAT—Johnson Bros., 54’ x 17’ x 
1—JIB C ANE~-Brownhoist, No. 5991, 45’ arm, 66”, complete with dump hopper, cutter, 


pond 4500 Ibs. 


DRYER — ROTARY 
1—3% x 44 ft. 


scraper, elevator and loader. Driven by com- 
pound steam engine. 


GRINDING EQUIPMENT 


KILNS & COOLERS 1—CLAY MILL—American Clay Machinery Com- 
Various dimensions pany, Dry Pan, 9’ diameter, with 2—48” x 10” 
grinding stones, cast iron construction 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS 1—PUG MILL—15” diameter x 812’ with beaters 
, 3—TUBE MILLS—5% x 20 ft. F. L. Smidth Co. 
2—ELEVATORS—48” 18” 60’, 1 r 
buckets 14x 6"x ll”. oe 3—TUBE MILLS—5’ x 20’, F. L. Smidth Co. 
ae ‘. 18” x 28’, steel case, 1—TUBE MILI-—5 x 22 ft. F. L. Smidth Co. 
uckets 14” x 6” x 11” 
1—ELEVATOR—48” x 18” x 30’, steel case, 3—KOMINUTERS—No. 66 F. L. Smidth Co. 
buckets 14” x 6” x 11” 1—RAYMOND MILL—4-roll 
1—ELEVATOR—48” x 15” x 22’, steel case, 6” x 1—RAYMOND MILL—5-roll 
7” x 9” buckets : _ i. 
oe x 15” x 30’, steel case, 6” x 
2 uc! 
2—ELEVATORS—42” x 16” x 75’, steel casing, SCREENS 
1_ BUCKET ELEVATOR—36” x 12” x 40’, steel 4—SCREENS—4’ x 5’, W. S. Tyler Co. Hummer 
‘ eae et . cA REA — . Screens, complete with generator 
— sw = » stee os ” ’ 
case, buckets 14” x 6” x 11” 2—ROTARY SCREENS—18” x 8 
tome ew oT sk ween oi PH a 4 .. 
— ete wit pite ead and tail sprock- 
ar speed reduction. 35 feet long TRUCK SCALE 
e SCREW *CONVEYORS—12” x 300’ long, steel 
1—SCALE—Howe Truck Scale, capacity 40,000 
1—SCREW CONVEYOR—8” x 12’, steel case Ibs., platform 9’ x 20’, with Pilse ticket marker 


WEBBER EQUIPMENT CO. 


New and Used Equipment 


17 East 45th Street New York City 
MU. 2-6511 
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BROADCAST SECTION 
FOR SALE FOR 
2 Rex No. 200 Double P CALL, WIRE 
‘a with Waukesha ‘six "item Can i pe PR s D é AT & or WRITE 


12 


is 


Complete with Pugmill 


Engines. 
Ex- 


remixers, and 1200 ft. 8” pipe. 
cellent condition. 


Wagon Drill Type FM2, serial X71 
W. D. drifters. Pneumatic tires. 
Excellent condition. 


310 cu. ft. Portable I-R Compres- 
sors, Steel Wheels, Gasoline driven, 


GREAT LAKES DREDGE AND 
DOCK COMPANY 
South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


122 








» Euclid Track Truck Hauling Units 


CPP? Fr Pere Se re 


CONTRACTOR’S EQUIPMENT 

All in fine condition! 
RD 8 Caterpillar Diesel Tractors 
RD 7 Caterpillar Diesel Tractor 
with LeTourneau Bulldozer 
RD 7 Caterpillar Diesel Tractor 
with ATHEY Bulldozer 
TD 14 International Diesel Tractor 

with Bucyrus Erie Bulldozer 
Model 75 Caterpillar Diesel Tractor 
w push plate 
Model 50 Caterpillar Diesel Tractor 
with LaPlant Choate Bulldozer 

Model 70 Caterpillar Gas Tractor 
Model 60 Caterpillar Gas Tractor with 
LeTourneau Bulldozer 
Model ‘‘L-15’’ Gar Wood Scrapers 
Model ‘‘J-12’’ LeTourneau Scraper 
Model 12 Caterpillar Oil Patrol 
48” Caterpillar Elevating Grader 
Allis Chalmers Speedace Tractor Wagons 


Tournapulls 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
13490 S. Brain Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 
‘*Anything containing IRON or STEEL’’ 








A DEPENDABLE SOURCE 


for 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT 


CARS — CRANES — 
COMPRESSORS 
DRAGLINES — LOCOMOTIVES 
SHOVELS — TRACTORS — ETC. 
WE WELCOME YOUR INQUIRIES 


WE WILL FIGURE WITH YOU ON 
YOUR SURPLUS 


B. M. WEISS CO. 


Girard Trust Bldg. Phila., Pa. 








FOR SALE 


1 Trackson front end shovel—%, yd. 
dipper Int’l 10-20 engine — new 
pads now operating.............. $1500.00 
1 Erie—2 comp’t bin—40 ton capac- 
ity—batching hopper with 2 beam 


| | — eae ee 850.00 
1 30° centers open elevator.......... 125.00 
l Jaeger 2 yd. concrete mixer — 

Hercules engine mounted 1941 

Ford—good mudgrip tires......... 1650.00 
1 Caterpillar ‘30°’ tractor — good 

i 1150.00 


condition 


ACME ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
Box 615 — Phone 3098 
Blacksburg, Virginia 





DELIVERY CARLYLE 
OF THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS Gaibeazs: HEADQUARTERS 


Conveyor Belting...Transmission 
Belting...Elevator Belting...Fire, 
Water, Air, Steam, Suction or 
Welding Hose, etc. 


CONVEYOR BELTING 
” ABRASIVE RESISTANT COVERS 


CARLYLE RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE 
NEW, GUARANTEED & LOW PRICED 








Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers Width Ply Top-Bottom Covers 
MP am Gane 1 oe UE wwe 5 1" — 1799" 
4 ae Be 1 ee HE Wain tir = (ae 
wei 1 me ww ie 1 oe 1 
Wage I ow 16”? —- 4 — 1/8" — 1/32" 
we Se I me lf — 4 — Iie — 1" 
SF a Saw 1 oe i. 4am 1" oe 1 

—4— 1/ gs” — | / 32” Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths 











SPECIAL OFFER... HEAVy DUTy 





















HEAVY-DUTY FRICTION SURFACE RU BB ER H 
Width Ply Width Ply Width Ply Ms OSE 
18” — 6 10” —- 6 6-5 Each Length = ER HOSE 
16° —6 10” — 5 5° -5 ILD. Size th Couplings Attached 
oe «4 «sé a" 5 yet _per Length 
ww «4 cf .s 4" 4 * —~ 25 feer _ 
Ww «8 fot fut ” - 504 ~ $4.25 
inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths nal 25 « a pie 
7 wc 8: > eo 
- 35 « - 7.50 
“A” WIDTH All Sizes | “D" WIDTH All Sizes * ae oe 
“B’ WIDTH All Sizes | “E" WIDTH All Sizes ma | we « a 
“C"' WIDTH All Sizes | Sold in Matched Sets ~ —* = a 
Inquire For Prices - Mention Size and Lengths | — =? = a 
; - 504 ~ 1400 








APPROVED SPECIFICATION HOSE 


















EACH LENGTH WITH COUPLINGS ATTACHED 7 ! ° 
Size Length Per Length Yo — 25 « 6.25 _ bes = 
24," a 50 feet - $28.00 "ti a 4 = — 1255... 250 me 

- 23* - 16.00 ~59 » ~1000- 359 « 
2" - 50" ~ 23.00 — 20.00~ 3.59 
, - &* — 13.00 | LARGER sizes aio 
1% = 50 = 20.00 i Prices—Net—_ro AVAILABLE 
_ 2s * - 11.00 ‘0.8. New York 





Specify Thread On Couplings 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO., Inc. 


62-66 PARK PLACE NEW YORK,N. Y | 














FOR SALE: CARLOAD 


ie PLATES 


31" wide — 10'-15" long 


E. Cohn & Sons 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





DREDGE FOR SALE — BINS FOR RENT 


] 


® 110 ton aggregate 
® 300 bbl. cement 
® Conveyors 


® Air compressor 





Both will be available after Sept. 15 
J.B. & J. W. ROBERTS © BOX 34 - @ RICHMOND, VA. 
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1 Northwest—1 Byers gas. cat. dragline % yd. 
10 steel air dump cars 16 and 20 yd. 8 wh. 

sets rolls ACCo 54x24—42x16 

horiz. steel tank 10,000 gals. 3 compart, 
dryer 50’x8’6”—1 kiln 110’x8’ 

draglines steam cat. mtd. Cl. Taal B. 2 ya. 
shovels 50 B. cat. 2 yd. stea 

draglines cl. 230 and paeutatben 2% yd. 

Whit. loco. 14 ton Climax eng. S/G 

gyr. crushers 9K—9MCC— 

steel hopper cars 36” ga. center dump 25 ton 
A. V. Konsberg, 8 N. Dearborn St.. Chicago 


COC ONS po Pe 





ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for 
sale at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. 
All fully Guaranteed. Send us your inquiries. 


V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








A FEW OF MANY BARGAINS 


120 HP Fairbanks Diesel with Clutch Pulleys. 
240 HP Fairbanks ging V. Diesel Generator. 
. 70 HP 725 KVA 3 Unit Diesel Generator Plant. 
1574 ft. Sullivan Synchronous M. D. Compressor. 
3—PD80 International Diesel Power Units. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY camer ment co. 
513 Locust St., St. Louis |, 
Need Anything? Anything for Saie? 





FOR SALE 
60”, 48” and 42” Extra Heavy Rubber Conveyor Belts; 
2”, 1%”, 1%” and 1” IMPROVED PLOW STEEL, 
and PLOW—Steel, 6 x 19 Wire Rope, WIRE and 
Hemp Centers 200 to 2000 ft. lengths; for DREDG- 
ING, Drag Lines, Hoisting, ete.; Belts and Ropes 
practically NEW; ECONOMIC, Upright and Loco- 
motive Type Boilers, COMPLETE; HIGH and low 
pressure; above — in EAST and Middle 
WEST; attractive price: 
Box 904, PIT & QUARRY Sump teetions 
538 S. Clark St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
* 


Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 


* 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















SKIP HOIST 


36” dia. drum with 80 H. P. G. E. MTC 
motor, brake, & starter. 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


13490 S. Brainard Ave., Chicago 33, III. 
“Anything containing IRON or STEEL” 


FOR SALE: 


BAY CITY 34 SWING SHOVEL NO. 971 WITH 
534 BUCKET IN GOOD CONDITION. 


Riverside Landscape Corporation 


374 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


CORE DRILLING 
ANYWHERE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











RAILS and ACCESSORIES 
RELAYING seas Pn gy nam machine-recondi- 
tioned—not Rela: vere 
NEW RAILS, Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, 
Spikes, Frogs, = Tie Plates, and 


other Track Accesso: 
Most sizes — evaiiahie from warehouse stocks. 
Every effort ma care of Syenreuney require- 


ments. shone, rite or Wire 
L. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
prvtanenen NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Bucyrus Class ‘14’ 2% yd. Steam Dragline 70 
foot Boom. Boiler, engines, cab, boom and paint in 
exceptionally good condition. Located, Richmond, 
Va., also Erie % yd. Steam 40 foot boom combina- 
tion dragline and clamshell in good repair. Located, 
Norfolk, Va. 


Box 812 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago 5, Illinois 








FOR SALE 

1—SAND & GRAVEL DREDGE, steel construction, 
14x40’ pontoon, 25’ rotary cutter, 70 HP Hercules 
Eng. 6” H&B pump, V belt driven, quick dump 
stone trap, 5 — hoist, spuds, priming pump all 
complete. Barga 

1—150 "AP DOUBLE. DRUM HOIST direct connected 
to two speed motor with all electrical controls. 
Used very little. 

D. SMELSER CONST. 
130 N. Lafayette Blvd. South Bend, Indiana 





WANTED experienced concrete pipe, concrete block 
or special products man to take full charge of 
product department of national organization having 
twenty-five plants. Applicant should be familiar 
with practical side of pipe, block or special products 
manufacture. 
BOX 704 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 

538 S. Clark St. Chicago 5, Illinois 


WANTED IN FLORIDA 


Portable or semi-Portable crush- 
ing plant 100-200 T. P. H. Corre- 
spondence invited with owner of 
Portable crushing plant for pro- 
ducing limestone aggregate. Will 
buy, but prefer to lease plant 
with seasoned operator, or will 
lease you deposit. Present mate- 
rial demand unlimited, post-war 
outlook most favorable. Finances 
immaterial for party who has the 
equipment, unquestioned charac- 
ter, and a record of successful 
past operations. Replies treated 
confidential. 

SUMTER FLINTROCK COMPANY 

216-220 Cragor Building 
Leesburg, Florida 











SHOVEL — Lorain, diesel Model 78, 
1k yard capacity, equipped with 
Caterpillar” engine, new 1941; 


available with two 6-yard capacity 

Koehring Dumptors, diesel powered 

hauling units; immediately avail- 

able, rental only; three months 

minimum. 

Roy C. Whayne Supply Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 











FOR SALE 


1 Bucyrus-Erie Dipper Stick 


Stinson’s Quarry 
Albany Ohio 











FOR SALE 


One No. 4 Schulthess Hydrator 

One No. 4 Kuntz Hydrator 

One No. 1% Sturtevant Rotary Fine Crusher 

One No. 2. Kuntz Raw Lime Feeder 

One No. 2. Clyde Feeder—Raw Lime or Stone 

INQUIRE LIME & HYDRATE PLANTS CO. 

eaten” McGANN $4 7 as co. 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


BRAZIL 


Wanted an experienced erecting engi- 
neer for Cement plant. 
Write full particulars to 
Box 916 
PIT & QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago 5, Illinois 











WANTED 
Fuller-Kenyon Cement Pump 
New or Used 
Must be in good condition. 
E. E. AUSTIN AND SON 
Erie, Pa. 











500—Brand New Industrial Exhaust Fans 
1—100,000 Gallon Tank & 100’ Tower 
2—55: HP (pair) Gasoline Engines 
2—Winches with Power Take-off & Cable 
1—150 HP Scotch Marine Boiler 
1—30"x30" Jeffrey Coal Crusher 
i—% yd. Steam Shovel 
Boilers—All Types & Sizes—Try Us 
H. & P. MACHINERY COMPANY 
6719 Etzel Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. 


1—Allis Chalmers Model 54, Motor 
Grader complete with cab, electric 
lights, starter and _ scarifier. 

Box 908 


PIT & QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark Street Chicago 5, Ill. 








“WANTED” 


Position as PLANT SUPERINTENDENT. Broad 
Supervisory and Administrative Experience in the 
Operation, Maintenance, Cost Control, etc., of PUL- 
VERIZING and GRINDING PLANTS; also CHEM- 
ICAL PROCESSING PLANTS. 47 years old, mar- 
ried, handle male and female personnel. Competent 
organizer. Available on short notice. Permanent 
position only. Address: P. O. Box No. 40, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 





WANTED 
Belt Conveyor 
30”, 36” or 42” wide 
600’ to 800’ long 
all parts including belt. 


Harry T. Campbell Sons’ Corp. 
Towson, Md. 











_s ’ lengths, 
1 5’ length, 
i ag pols cement pumping hose with rubber 
flanges wire reinforced and malleable iron back up 


flanges. 


Trinity Portland Cement Co. 


tf W. Monroe St., Chicago, Illinois 





WANTED 
Overhead electric traveling crane, 7% to 10 ton, 60’ 
to 80’ span, 4 motor, A. C. 
Two 300’ and one 450’ belt driven air compressors, 
50 to 60 lbs. pr. 
One 24” x 24” Jeffrey Coal Crusher. 


W. P. HEINEKEN 
227 Fulton Street 
New York, New York 


ak So eee TO BUY 

izes o ractors wi 

2 yd. Diesel Shovels 7 

2 yd. 50B Bucyrus Shovel 

2 yd. Re-Handling Clamshell 

Small Shovels & Backhoes 

Shovel and Backhoe for 255 P. & H. 
Shovel Front for Model 25 Northwest 
Tell US ey YOU HAVE FOR SALE 


J. LANE COMPANY 
Phone 2- 3802 Springfield, Ohio 











Portable Gravel Plant, 9x36 Universal jaw, double 
rolls, 3-deck irra Vibrating Screen, A-1 con- 
dition, $3750. 

U-21 rail Gasoline Power Unit. A-1. $550. 
Byers Bearcat jr.—late model, % swing combination 
shovel-dragline. Weight 10-ton. $3500.00. 

Goodman Electric-Hydraulic Shovel, caterpillar, full 
swing. Works low ceiling 6 ft. up. 


M. Wenzel, 5322 Aberdeen Rd., Kansas City, Kansas 











WANTED TO BUY Air Seal Vault Molds 
and concrete joist molds, used concrete block 
machines and pallets, hand operated Jack Lift 
Trucks with spring suspended frames (similar 
to Barrett-Cravens). 

UNIVERSAL CONCRETE PIPE Co. 
297 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 








WANTED 
One used 650 to 800 H.P. single 
drum electric hoist with motor. 
Box 912 


PIT & QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark Street Chicago 5, Ill. 
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FOR SALE 


2—Bonnot cast iron, 27” diam. Filter Presses, 
40 and 80 chambers. Crushers, Hammer 
Mills, Grinders, etc. We buy your surplus 
equipment. 


STEIN EQUIPMENT CO. 
426 Broome St. New York City 


STANHOPE OFFERS! 


AIR C OMPRESSORS 
BELTED: 355 676, 1000 & 1570 Ft. 
ELEcTRic: ais, mire 807, 2363.03 1 703 & 2850 Ft. 
DIESEL: 105, 315, 420, 603, 807 & 1000 Ft. 
PORTABLE GAs: 110, 160, 230, 310 
STEAM: 49, 310, sas, ise 8 


50 Skips and Battleship ip Type. 3 2 to 6 Yds. 
5 Owen S Bu 
SHE ve Pon a. 135 & 2 Yds. 











= 


16 ton 36” gauge Vulcan gas locomotive 

40 ton Vulcan saddle tank locomotive 

25 ton Industrial locomotive crane 

20 ton Brownhoist locomotive crane 

12 ton Orton locomotive crane 

25 ton Industrial-Brownhoist gas crawler. crane 


MACKINTOSH ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


2907 Library Ave., Cleveland 9, Ohio 








a, USED MACHINES 
Haiss loader, Model 80C ‘‘Bank Special’ 
Haiss loader, Model 27 
Bay City Model 62 shovel, 1 . 

Bay City Model R shovel, 3% y 

Kewanee 18x25 self gempated’ - 
Lipman screw washer 

— tanks, pumps, screens, clam buckets, 


° TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
3515 W. Slst Street Chicago 








Mill, Plant & Mine Equipment 


We will match your urgent needs. 


A. Jay Hofman Company 
Main Office: Narberth, Pa. 








WILL TRADE 


For a late % yard shovel dragline 
combination, a modern washing, crush- 
ing, & screening plant. 

Box 808 


Pit and Quarry Publications 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago 5, Ill. 








FOR SALE 
1—1% yd. Lima combination shovel dragline and 
crane, completely rebuilt. 
2—Gardner-Denver 420 cu. ft. air compressors pow- 
ered with caterpillar diesel engines mounted 
on trucks. 
4—Gardner-Denver wagon drills. 
1—Caterpillar Model 48 elevating grader powered 
“with diesel engine. 
1—Ingersoll-Rand jack bit grinder. 
ANDERSON EQUIP ENT. COMPANY 
616 Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
Omaha, Nebraska 











c 
DRA Sey % 4 43 ena Sen tee. 








Ton ——f 30 Ft. Boom Gas. 
12 Ton NORTHWEST 50 Ft. Boom G 
12 Ton ING Ft. Boom ll 
16 Ton crane, Gas, 50 Ft. 
25 Ton B OWNING. & 30 Ton AMERICAN Locomotive. 
25 Ton LINK BELT K-48 Electric, 70 Ft. \e 
21 Yd. Lorain Model 95, Diesel Dragline. 

: Yd. Monighan Diesel Dragli 


Yd. Monighan Diesel Dragline. 
CATERPILLAR SH 
Yd. P. & Gas & Yd. Insley Gas. 
Yd. KORHRING Gasol ne. 
“4 Yd., Pm 2 Yd., 4 Yd. & 8 Yd. MARION 
Yd. NORTHWEST Gago & — Steamer. 














Yd: KOEHRE NG 601—Gas. 
DUMP CARS 


46—Koe ris. ' wa. 24 & 30 Zn. Ga., V Shaped. 
Yd. 36 In 


sy a‘, (6 Yd., 20 Yd. & 80 Yd. Cap. 
BALL, ROD AND TUBE MILLS 


6x8 Continuous Pebble Mill, 


x h ° 
‘x22” HARDINGE CONICAL D Ball aan. 
6’x22” HARDINGE CONICAL Pe! a _— 





a 
x 
Vd 
® 
2g 
Sos 
n 
S 
Ze5 
ss 
° 
i.) 
2, 


x 
2x 5x12 and 6x1 — at LLS: 
é*5 


51x78 Smidth e Mill Mang. Lining. 
5142x18 P&M Tobe Mill Site 


VERIZERS 
No. 1 Sturtevant Ring 


Roll. 

RAYMOND ea to, Pulverizer No. 9000. 0 & 3. 
RAYMOND Mills No. 4, 32 
GRUEN DLER XB Mill & Jay Bes fs 3&4, 
RAYMO 4 & 5 ROLL MILLS & 5 Ft. Chaser Mill. 

SEPARATORS AND COLLECTORS 

14 ft., 8 ft. and 12 ft. Separators 
OLL CRUSHERS 


36x60 Fairmont Single Roll, 














36x a Diamond Double Roll. 

24x & 36x16 & 36x20 Diamond Double Roll. 
JAW CRUSHERS 

10x8, 13x 15x89, 15x10, 16x9, 16x12, 


16x10, eet 1 30xb, 20x6 20x10, 20x12 20x11, 

26x12, 30x15 13, 36x30, ‘36x18, 36x14. 
x 33: x18, "36x10, 3ox34, 42x9 
48x36, 60x42, 84x66 x16, 9x36. 

30x10 Gruendler Roller e. - 


CONE & GYRATORY CRUS: 
we oe and 48 in. Symons Disc, 


TZ Gyratory, 
4—Nos. 5, stin Gyratory. 
a eee T-12 Bulld Gyra 

n 


aylor. re G nay 8 “Telaralth 7 9. 


& 94. 

10 Inch Austin 3 Model 10 

6, 10 & 13 Inch de! 108. McCull . 

KENNEDY: Nos. 19, 25, 27, 39 

16” Traylor. 

7 Ft., 5 Ft., 4 Ft., 3 Ft. and 2 Ft. Symons Cone. 
DRILLS: 


4—FANDERSONS, 14 & LOOMIS 44. 
7—Ingersoll-Ran pag a FB & M2. 
29T MSTRONG Ww 


HOISTING. ENGINES 
7 Gasoline 15, 40, 100 H.P. 
17 Steam 7x10, pe ie pe 10x12 
8 Electric 20, 35, 80, 60, 100 & 150 H.P. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


4 Jeffreys: 24x18-A, SA, sexae-h, i & 42x48-B. 
Williams No. 1 Jumbo Jr., & No. 6 Universal. 
ase 4, 6 & 8 Williams Jumbo. 
36 Am, Ri Roll. 
| EK. F No. 6%. 


INS 

72 Ton BLAW-KNOX 2 Compt.; also 250 ton. 

100 Ton BLAW-KNOX 2 Compt. 

300 Ton Johnson 3 Compt. Aggregate, 1 Compt. 
Cement with 2 yd. Aggregate and Cement Weigh 
Batcher. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR GENERATORS 
100 K.W. RIDGWAY 3 /60 /2200-250-275 volt. 
KW. GEN. ELEC. 3/60 /2200-250-275 volt. 
200 K:W. RIDGWAY 3 /60 /2200-250-275 v., 900 rom. 


DIESEL ENGINES 
60 HP Fairbanks Morse. 
140 HP Fairbanks Morse. 


200 HP At 

DIESEL GENERATORS 
240 K.W.  . 3/60/2300 v. 
300 . \ ae 8/60/2400 v. 


30 Kw. Buda 110 v. 
RAYMOND MILL 
5 Roll High Side. 


- 7? F «7 I 600 Ft. 
BELT: 1000 Ft. 60 In., t. Nes 
36 In., 800 Ft. 30 In., 1642 Ft. 24 In., 517 i 
20 In., 297 Ft, 18 In., 1000 Ft. 14 In. & 16 In 
a 5S: 36 In., 30 In., 24 In., 20 In., 18 in 
Head & Tail—Pulleys—Takeup for ail sizes. 
Steel Frames: 2,000 Ft. 24 In., 30 In. & 36 In. Sec- 


~~ 
a 
i] 





tions, 
ROTARY DRYERS AND KILNS 
36 In. x 20 Ft.. 3 30 Ft., . x 80 Ft., 
54 In. x 30 Ft., 42 In. x 24 Fi, 5 Fi. = 30 Ft.. 


. x 
Ft. x 7 t.. 70 In 
Double Shell Dryers, 8x110, 71/gx100, 8x125 & 
10x20 Kilns. 
STEEL DERRICKS 
Ton 85 Ft. Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 
ours Ton 115 Ft. Boom, 50 Ton 100 Ft. Boom. 
STIFF LEG: 5 Ton 70 Ft, Boom, 15 Ton 100 Ft. 
Boom, 25 Ton 100 Ft. Boom, 75 Ton 135 Ft. 


- LOCOMOTIVES 
DIESEL: 7—4 . 8 and 15 Ton 36 & 42 In 


SOLINE: 3 fon, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 12, 14 & 30 Ton 
STEAM: B Ton, 20 Ton. 40 Ton, 60 Ton & 80 Ton. 
ELECTRIC? 2 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 17 Ton & 40 Ton. 


pay 2x8, 3x8, Sx5. 4x5. 4x8 
H . x5, x -_ rN -_ 
VIBRATING: 2x4, 3x OTEX. NIAGARA & 


REVOLVING: 8x12, 3x16, 31x18, anes 4x16, 
4x20, 4x23, 4x24, 5x30. 5x 6x 
STEEL STORAGE TAN ANKS 
35—4000, 5000, 6000, 8000, 10000, 15000 and 
20000 gal. cap. Horizontal and Vertical. 
50000 gal. on 100 ft. tower. 
60000 gal. on 85 ft. tower. 
100000 gal. on 100 ft. tower. 


RAILROAD CARS 
12-39 Ton Cap. pattiomip Gondolas. 
7—50 Ton Cap. Flat Cars 


SAUERMAN DRAG AND SLACKLINES 


” Ges 1—114 yd. Electric 
i=." — b-a” Yd. 3 yd. & 4 yd. Electric 
R. ” TRACE SCALE 
125 Ton 56/ x x. 6” Platform 4 Section. 
LEY CRANES 


Clyde 75 to 100 Ft. Soom. 


5 
DRILL SHARPENERS 
4K Shank Grinders 
6 . ersoll-Rand § 54, “40: 50 & 34's. 
ivan Class 
4 | — Fy 3A & No. 6DS. 
MINE 
5 


E LOADERS 
Eimco, GD. & Conway. 


Address: “STANROUIT.. New York; 
utsteln idee E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-3075 or 2-3076 











18” x 36” Stevenson Single Roll Crusher. 
9” x36” Wheeling Jaw Crusher. 

9” x15” Phillips Jaw Crusher. 

#4 Champion Jaw Crusher. 

#1 Williams Hammermill Crusher. 
PITTSBURGH MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
Aspinwall 0. 


Pennsylvania | 


RAILS NEW AND RELAYING 
MOST ALL SECTIONS IN STOCK also spikes, 
bolts, frogs, and switches available. 
500 BRICK DRYER CARS 
Always in the Market to buy surplus material. Send 
us your inventories. 
M. K. FRANK 
480 Lexington Ave. 25 St. Nicholas Bidg. 
New York City Pittsburgh, Penna. 


SELL NOW — PRICES HIGH!!! 


16, 20, 24 or $0 oubie yard 
AIR DUMP CARS 


Any quantity, type, make or location. 
Also 19 to 100-ton Gas or Diesel Locos. 
IRON & STEEL Poonsess, INC, 

= experien 


Ss. B d A Gaisene 33, Ulinois 
“ANYTHING containing [RON or STEEL” 








Anchor Dble-bar Tamper Block Ma- 
chine with power strike-off and Strip- 
per, including 4, 8, 10” attachments, 
$750. 

10” pallets 25c each. 

8” pallets 15c each. 


William Van Ess, 
1100 Velp Ave., Green Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE 


One—Three unit type UI Butler Bin 
550 Ton capacity 
Each unit 14 ft. square 14x42 overall 26 ft. 
high 
Side and bottom radial gates, included 
Location, near Milwaukee. Immediate delivery, 


WAUKESHA WASHED SAND & GRAVEL CO. 
623 North Second Street, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


15 ton, 22’ x 9’ Bonded Motor Truck Scale. .$440.00 
20 ton, 24’ x 9’ Bonded Motor Truck Scale. .$525.00 
26 ton, 34’ x 9’ Bonded Motor Truck Scale. .$824.00 
3’ x 8’, 2 deck Bonded Vibrating Screen....$685.00 


All new—large stocks, immediate delivery. Also 
guaranteed used equipment without priority. 


BONDED SCALE CO., 160 Bellview, Columbus, Ohio 
Scale, Vibrating Screen and Crusher Mfrs. 











PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 


1—Allis-Chalmers Blake Type Jaw 
Crusher 10”x20” ..........$800.00 


LIPPMANN ENGINEERING WORKS 
4603 West Mitchell St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


1—10 ton G. E. steel frame electric locomotive, 36” 
track gauge, HM-830 motors, can be used for 
outside haul. 

1—12x14 Worthington AC motor driven Air Com- 
pressor, 110 Ib. pressure, 500 cu. ft. 


TIPPINS MACHINERY COMPANY 


3528 Forbes St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Portable Vertical Rotor Lift Quarry Plant =e 
15 x 24 Jaw Crusher, 26 x 20 Roll Crusher, 4’ x 
Vibrator Screen, 30” x 5’ apron feeder, dual ee 
matic tires, Murphey Diesel Power Unit. Mfg. by 
Diamond Iron Works, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Riverview Stone and Material Company 
Box 44, Baden Station, St. Louis, Mo. 








FOR SALE 
SLACKLINE CABLEWAY 
85’ Steel Tower—150 H.P. Motor—2 yd. Bucket. 
Complete in every detail and in best of condition. 
10” DREDGE ELECTRIC 
completely equipped—45 ft. ladder—chain cutter—will 
sell attached equipment without hull, 


KICKAPOO SAND & GRAVEL CO. 
Box 112, Peru, Indiana 














RELAYING RAIL 


Practically all weights—Any quantity. 
Immediate oo. strictly first quality 
reconditioned Relaying Rail and Accessories. 
Write, Wire or Phone 


MIDWEST STEEL CORPORATION 
Charleston, W. Va. 








FOR SALE 


Northwest Model 5 Combination Shovel & Dragline 
—45 ft. boom—1% yd. Omaha Bucket. 

Austin-Western 5 yd. Cable Scraper with new 
win 

Ingersoll- -Rand 220 Portable Compressor — steel 

whee 

All items overhauled and in excellent condition. 


Western Equipment & Supply Com 
Rock Island, Iilinois — 


~~ = 
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INCOMPARABLE 










Ability to stand up under the toughest service ever 
encountered is characteristic of Owen Buckets. 

Exclusive features—scientific designing—pro- 
tected working parts — efficient lubrication — 
combine to assure the exceptionally long life for 
which these buckets are noted 


The OWEN BUCKET Co. 


Breakwater Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: New York Philadelphia Chicago Berkeley, Cal. 





- A MOUTHFUL 
AT EVERY BITE 
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rtland — Andrews Equipment Service 
PEN NSYLV ANIA 

Easton — Sears & Bowers 

Harrisburg — N. A. Coulter 

Oil City — Freeborn Equipment Company 

Philadelphia — Metalweld, Inc. 

Pittsburgh — John McC. Latimer Company 

Wilkes-Barre — 7» aml & Company 
SOUTH CAROLI 

Columbia — Bell Lott Road Machinery Co. 

— DAKOT 

Sioux Falls — ces Equipment Co. 
TEN NESSEE 

Chattanooga — James Supply Company 

Knoxville—Wilson-W eesner-Wilkinson Co. 

Memphis — ‘Tri-State Equipment Company 
TEXAS — Dallas — Shaw Equipment Company 

Houston — Dye Welding Supply Co. 

San Antonio — Patten Machinery Company 
UTAH — — Lake City — The Lang Co. 
een Higl Machi & Supply C 

ichmond — Highway Machinery upply Co. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle — Star Machinery Company. 

Spoka ane—Andrews Equipment Service 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Fairmont —- Interstate Engineers & Constructors 
WISCONSIN 

Eau Claire — Bradford Machinery Company 

Green Bay — Nelson Machinery Company 

Madison — Western Equipment Company 
WYOMING 

Cheyenne — Wilson Equipment & Supply Co. 


Get more WORTH from air with 
WORTHINGTON 


Biv Bee Bevres 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 
Pit and Quarry 




















"Take care 
of yourself, 
Dad” 





Last year over 180 million man-days 
of productive time were lost 
through industrial accidents—many 
of them needless. Think how many 
tanks, ships, guns, planes those 
180,000,000 man-days of work 
would have made! .. . Yes, dad— 
take care of yourself. Your soldier- 
son needs your factory production 
to win. 

American Cable TRU-LAY PREFORMED 
WIRE ROPE is helping keep down 
accidents every day because it is a 
safer rope to use and handle. 
TRU-LAY PREFORMED resists kinking 
and snarling. It resists whipping; 
spools better. Worn, broken and 
chisel-sharp crown wires refuse to 
wicker out to jab workmen’s hands. 
They remain in place, makixg 
TRU-LAY much safer to handle. 

Use American Cable Tru-Lay 
PREFORMED for your next rope. Do 
everything possible to reduce lost- 
time accidents. America needs your 
full-time production. 
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| —_— AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 
iF Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 


Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 








ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Iron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists and Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
N ye Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
mW! READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... 12 Business for Your Safety 





September, 1943 Pit and Quarry 





os Ld Downs UWOER... 








Tl netal-muscled rock drill worked 
for MacArthur’s engineers, “down under” 
ps and bases were clawed out 
lderness overnight. 
| Worthington Blue Brutef Rock 
1 Air Tools, this rock drill (WJ- 
st but easy-breathing, rugged 
handling than other rock drills 
and power. 
m yourself, you'll find that the 
. the brute, not in the air — for 
1’t waste cuss words on a tool that 














doesn’t balk, ‘‘talk back’”’ or loaf on the 
job. 

Blue Brute Compressors, too. . . port- 
able and semi-portable, gasoline, Diesel, 
and electric-driven . . . will save you time 
and good hard cash. Their “throats”, 
smoothed by time-tested Feather Valves* 
... deliver more air for less money under 
toughest service conditions. 

Ask for a Blue Brute air-power team, 
best for your money. Get a demonstra- 
tion now, on your present job! 


Pat. Off. tBlue Brute Compressors and Air Tools are painted olive drab for the Army and 


zray for the Navy until Victory. 


Behind the Fighting Fronts 
with 


Btve BRUIES 


Blue Brutes today support the fighting 
front in Tunisia, just as they helped the 
British 8th Army turn back Rommel 
from the Nile. In the U. S., they pro- 
vide air power for thousands of indus- 
trial operations, as well as construction 
projects, in Navy Yards, Army Camps, 
Air Basesand Ordnance Plants through- 
out the country. Your nearest distrib- 
utor is listed on page 88. 


CH smote WORTH fom a wit WORTHINGTON 


Oy BtUe CRUIES 


S Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 

poration, Harrison, N. J. Holyoke Com- 

pressor and Air Tool Department, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


always set the pace for easy operation — available in 
a wide range of weights and sizes. 


from 60 to 500 cu. ft. capacity in mount- 
| jobs. Rock Drills and Air Tools that have 








